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*CROSS-COUNTRY 


BY CASPAR 
TIVHERE was a time when to burlesque 

drag-hunting and to jeer at those 
who rode across country to the scent of 
aniseseed was the popular business of the 
daily press and the pleasure of many of its 
readers. We are all familiar with those 
self-satisfied individuals who regard their 
earthly mission fulfilled in heaping op- 
probrium upon every human endeavor 
with which they have no sympathy or 
that is beyond their comprehension. And 
of these were they who ridiculed the pio- 
neer drag-hunters, and, in the present day, 
are busily slandering football. 

Probably drag-hunting, of all, has en- 
dured the most scoffing. In those tenta- 
tive days of its American existence, and 
that is not much over a dozen years ago, 
the announcement of a meet was greeted 
in mockery, and the appearance of a pink 
coat hailed by derisive salutations. Some 
newspaper comment of that trying period 
will provide amusing reading for sports- 
men, and mayhap, furnish a salutary hint 
to those dear timid creatures that shudder 
at the mere thought of vigorous bodily 
exercise. 

The following excerpt from a Boston 
daily paper is a fair example of the re- 
ception given drag-hunting fifteen years 


ago: 


“The gratifying success of the ninnies of 
Newport in chasing the agile aniseseed - bag 
over hill and dale has stimulated sixty swell 
young men of Beacon Hill to form a club for 
the encouragement of that exciting and dan- 
gerous sport. A British swell is aiding and 
abetting them by establishing a pack of hounds 
in this city, and all the arrangements and ac- 
cessories of the club are to be quite too ntter- 
ly English. The daring riders after the hounds 
will array themselves in scarlet coats, white 
knee-breeches, and top-boots,and a profession- 
al English huntsman will be imported to give 
proper tone and spirit to the chase, and keep 
the young men from riding down the dogs in 
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their eagerness to catch up with the aniseseed- 
bag or the poor devil of a fox. They will 
probably hire some farmer’s boy in Berkshire 
to catch a fox and send him here in a box by 
express, and the animal, already frightened out 
of his wits, wil! be turned loose in the suburbs, 
to get away if he can from a pack of intelli- 
gent hounds and a rout of empty-headed pup- 
pies on horseback. But for the dogs, Reynard 
would have some show to get away, for the 
bold riders would never know him from a 
singed cat if they met him on the road. One 
of the duties of the English huntsman will be 
to identify the fox when caught,and thus pre- 
vent the Beacon Street nimrods from falling 
into the mortifying error of eutting off the 
tail of one of the hounds to exhibit as a tro- 
phy of the noble sport. The fox and the 
hounds will be entitled to public sympathy, 
the former because of the cowardly persecu- 
tion to which he will be subjected, and the 
latter because of the mortification which any 
self-respecting dog must experience when he 
finds himself engaged in such a proceeding 
with such a crowd. The only redeeming fea- 
ture connected with the whole business is the 
determination of the high-toned hybrids to 
distinguish themselves from sensible Ameri- 
cans by dressing as much like guys as possi- 
ble. The club will be taken for a cirens pa- 
rade when it turns out in full uniform, but 
unfortunately the circus men have no re- 
dress.” 


And this from the American Athens! 


Here is another which scorns adoles- 
cent satire, and takes up the subject in a 
furioso of patriotism that suggests a sec- 
ond ‘‘ tea party.” 


“Speaking of the organization of a hunting- 
elub in Boston whose members propose to ar- 
ray themselves in scarlet coats, with white 
knee-breeches and top-boots, the Albany Jour- 
nal says: Anglomania can go no further than 
this, and all Yankeedom would look on with 
applause if the sturdy farmers of Lexington 
and Concord would repeat a little feat of theirs 
of a hundred years ago, and drive the ‘red- 
coats’ back through Cambridge into Boston. 
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The pastime, however manly and exhilarating, 
is essentially feudal, and particularly out of 
accord with our social system.” 

The particular sting with which all the 
shafts of criticism hurled at riding to 
hounds have been pointed lies in the ac- 
That it is a fad 
pure and simple, and an unworthy imita- 
tion of British institutions, was the avow- 
ed and favorite reason for fault-finding. 
It might occur to the thoughtful that so 
healthful a diversion, even though a fad 
and borrowed, were well worthy of en- 
But the that the 
primal incentive to riding to hounds in 
this country may not be so attributed. 


cusation of Anglomania. 


couragement. fact 1s 


It is true, of course, that it came origi- 
nally to us from England, and that is 
equally so of all our sport save baseball 
and lacrosse; but to reach the reason of 
its transplantation one must seek deeper 
than the mere superficial causes which 
are usually responsible for ** fads.” A 
fad is the transient beguilement of the 
capricious aud the leisured. Some play 
is necessary to mankind as the relaxation 
of a fatigued brain, and has been since 
the world began. ‘Cross-country riding 
was not introduced into the United States 
as a “fad,” nor has it been pursued as a 
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relief from ennui. It was sought as a 


healthful recreation and a needful stim 
ulus by men who were doing too muel) 
head and too little body work. 

‘Twas not because of the English prece 


dent, but because of the American need 

I have already, under another cap 
tion, traced the history of fox-hunting in 
this country (Harper's Magazine, Marvel 
1895), and shown that the first organ 
ized attempt at that sport was made so 
long ago as 1766 by the Gloucester Fox 
hunting Club (Pennsylvania), which 
sprung from the Schuylkill Fishing Com 
pany ‘‘ of the State in Schuy]kill,” found 
ed in 1732, and still existing as the oldest 
sporting club in the world. There is a 
record, too, of a pack of fox-lhounds hav 
ing been maintained at Hempstead, Lone 
Island, in 1770, of which an Englishman, 
John Evers, was master, and to which 
George Washington was a subscriber. 

And on November 19,1781, the Brooklyn 
Hunt posted a notice, signed by Charles 
Loosely, that the hounds would ** throw 
off on the estate of Denise Denise, Esq., 
at the (now Fort Hamilton), 
near the ferry, at 9 A.M., and one guinea 
given for a strong bag fox.” 

Denise Denise was the great-grandfa 
ther of that present- 
day rare sportsman 
Mr. H. L. Herbert, and 
the old Denise man 
sion was fortified by 
the American 
prior to the battle of 
Long Island. It was 
partially destroyed by 
a broadside from Lord 
Howe's flag-ship, Asia, 
when she entered the 
Narrows, but the bat 
tery was in shape to 
take a lively part in the 
battle some days after. 

The great struggle 
for independence pro 
vided larger 
and fox-hunting 
Long Island was aban 
doned for about 
lvundred years, but in 
Pennsylvania and in 
some of tlhe Southern 
States it revived again 
immediately on tlhe 
close of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 


Narrows 


forces 


game, 


on 


one 
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THE MEADOW BROOK KENNELS. 


Although the theme of my present 
story is drag-hunting, it should be borne 
in mind that the original motif for riding 
across country in the United States was 
the chase of the fox, and the earliest his- 
tories of the two are therefore insepa- 
rable. 

It was about 1873-4 that ‘‘Jo” Dono- 
hue, who was somewhat of a character in 
New Jersey, and a sportsman with a rep- 
utation of more than local extent, main- 
tained, at Hackensack, a few couple of 
fox-hounds that had seen better days. 
Physical disability prevented Mr. Dono- 
hue from being a horseman, but that de- 
ficiency was more than equalized by a 
loudly voiced enthusiasm and a rooted 
determination to be in at the death, be 
the run never so devious. It is rather 
difficult to obtain authentie history of 
this period, but tradition tells of this in- 
veterate fox-hunter casting his hounds 
from the most accessible coverts, and then, 
in his chaise, driving desperately after 
them over the country. 

The environment of Hackensack was 
not so populous in those days as now, 
nor had fences and town lots raised the 
town to its present dignity. 

It happened in the course of a few 


months that Mr. A. Belmont Purdy, a 
skilful young horseman who came natu- 
rally by his sporting blood, heard of Mr. 
Donohue's original method of fox-hunt- 
ing, and went out to Hackensack to view 
the sport. Mounted on a riding-school 
hack, Mr. Purdy’s first experience in fol- 
lowing the hounds was not entirely satis- 
factory, and might have dampened the 
ardor of a less zealous sportsman. 

But Mr. Purdy saw the possibilities of 
good sport, even if he did not conquer 
the prejudices of his mount to the vicissi- 
tudes of ‘cross-country going. The first 
visit led to a second, and that to an al- 
most regular attendance, accompanied by 
Mr. Augustus Clason, both of whom were 
mounted on no better hunters than the 
New York riding-academies afforded. 

Now whether the Donohue 
buggy had, like its famous prototype, 
the wonderful ‘‘ one-hoss shay,” come to 
the end of its usefulness, or whether 
the ardor of its owner had run its nat- 
ural course, certain it was that as the 
hunting spirit waxed strong in Mr. 
Purdy, it seemed te wane in Mr. Dono- 
hue. So it came about that in the year 
following Mr. Purdy’s initiation into the 
mysteries of New Jersey fox-hunting the 


because 
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only enthusiastic patron of the Hack- 
ensack hunt was Mr. Purdy himself. 
From enthusiastic patronage to actual 
support was, under the circumstances, a 
not unnatural sequence, and thus it hap- 
pened that the grotesquely assorted job 
lot of hounds, tall and short, fat and 
thin, changed ownership, and Mr. Purdy 
inaugurated his first mastership, with Mr. 
Charles Seott as a willing, if inexperi- 
enced, coadjutor. 

Before this memorable day a few New- 
Yorkers had succumbed to the ‘cross- 
country riding contagion spread abroad 
by Mr. Purdy, and made occasional ex- 
cursions to the fox-hunting purlieus of 
Hackensack, but with the rental of a 
tiny plot of land, the acquisition of the 
hounds, and construction of a kennel 
suitable to the accommodation of their 
several peculiarities, the attendance from 
the city became regular and larger. Some 
of the men kept horses in the vicinity of 
the kennels, others hired for the day, and 
of the most persistent followers were 
Messrs. F. Gray Griswold, Thomas Hiteh- 
cock, Jun., James Gordon Bennett, Charles 
G. Peters, Robert Center, Harry Blasson, 
William E. Peet, and Elliott Zborowski. 
The meets became fixtures on the calen- 
dars of the sporting world, and the runs 


were chronicled and described in the daily 
newspapers. 

Thus the little hunt prospered, not 
without the indefatigable energy of Mr. 
Purdy and the loyalty of his friends, 
and Thanksgiving day of 1876, when a 


large New York contingent attended, 
went into history as the gala meet of this 
first period of New Jersey fox - hunting. 
There was no pretence to correct form, 
the hounds practically hunted  them- 
selves, and the field rushed and straggled 
and was lost to the view of those in the 
first flight; but it was a jolly day, and no 
serious mishaps were recorded. 

Good fun, however, was not the end 
and all of the ambitions of this loyal fox- 
hunting crew, and as time wore on it be- 
came apparent tliat little else was to be 
had in the country around Hackensack, 
and with so motley a_ collection of 
hounds as those relics of *‘Jo” Dono- 
hue’s mastership. A decrease in the size 
of the fields gave evidence that better 
sport must be provided if hunting was to 
attain its measure of support, and after 
much discussion of ways and means a 
meeting of Messrs. Purdy, Center, Gris- 
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wold, and Peet was finally held, at which 
it was determined to give up the Hacken- 
sack country and the old hounds, and to 
purchase and establish a new pack on 
Long Island. Each of these four sub- 
scribed two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
Mr. Griswold, who was going to England, 
was commissioned to buy the new hounds, 
and he did secure a very good lot—in Ire 
land, I believe. A lease had been ob 
tained of an old farm-house on the eastern 
edge of Hempstead Plains, the identical 
house which is now the home of the Mea 
dow Brook Club, and there, in the sum- 
mer of 1877, was established the Queens 
County Drag-Hounds, with Mr. Griswold 
as master. 

A prospectus proclaiming the hopes of 
the hunt and inviting subscriptions hav- 
ing elicited gratifying response, the first 
meet was held in October of that same 
year, and attracted not only the sports- 
men of the vicinity, but all the farmers 
and horse-raisers and general country 
folk, who came on horseback, on wheels, 
and afoot, to view tlie first run of Ameri- 
ca's first drag-lhounds. Among those pres 
ent at this meet whose names are inti 
mately associated with American hunt- 
ing were F. Gray Griswold, who hunted 
the hounds himself, A. Belmont Purdy, 
Elliott Roosevelt, Elliott Zborowski, W il- 
liam Jay, Charles G. Peters, Alfred Gard- 
ner, Augustus Clason, William E. Peet, 
George Allen, Charles G. Franklyn, Wil- 
liam C. Sanford, John Sanford, Frank 
Payson, Hermann Oelrichs, Dr. James 
Green, and Lloyd Brice. Of the women 
there were Miss Lucy Oelrichs (now Mrs. 
Henderson), Mrs. Forbes-Morgan, and Miss 
Payson. 

It was indeed an auspicious beginning 
for the new hunt, and for two years its 
life flowed on most successfully, marred 
by no serious accidents, and embarrassed 
only temporarily by such petty annoy- 
ances as the opposition of some good 
Quakers, whom Mr. Alfred Gardner diplo- 
matically mollified, and the threatened 
intervention of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, which Mr. 
Purdy eventually prevented by convin- 
cing Mr. Bergh, the society's sponsor, that 
his pathetic portrayal of the expiring 
agonies of Reynard was unnecessarily 
lachrymose,—for the very good reason 
that no fox was hunted at all! 

But in 1879 an unaccountable change 
came over the spirit of the hunting dreams 
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A MEET AT THE MEADOW BROOK HUNT CLUB 
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of Long Island. Subscriptions decreased, 
the number of regular riders grew de- 
spairingly smaller, and eventually the 
pack was transferred to Westchester 
County, primarily because of Mr. Zbo- 
rowski’s generous offer of support if the 
hounds were moved to his vicinity. And 
so, thereabouts and subsequently at New 
Rochelle, Mr. Griswold hunted for sev- 
eral fairly successful seasons. 

It was not to be supposed that the 
sportsmen of Long Island would remain 
inactive after once having breathed the 
spirit of the chase, and in the very next 
year (1880), the sporting blood in Mr. 
Purdy again asserted itself. He secured 
a pack of hounds from Ireland at his 
own expense, established the Meadow 
srook Hunt, and quartered it in tle old 


PUNCH, OWNED BY MR. P. 


house of the departed Queens County 


Hunt. The luxury of a huntsman and 
a whip was now for the first time en- 
joyed, with the result of some very ex- 
cellent sport. Fora year Mr. Purdy paid 
the expenses of the hounds out of his 
own pocket; then he sueceeded in en- 
thusing a number of the old hunting set, 
and finally, in 1881, the Meadow Brook 
Hunt was incorporated as a club, with 
William R. Travers as president, and Wil- 
liam Jay, August Belmont, Jun., Win- 
throp Rutherford, H. L. Herbert, Frank 


F. COLLIER. 
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Appleton, William and John Sanford, H 
B. Richardson, Elliott Roosevelt, Stanley 
and Richard Mortimer, warmly support 
ing him. 

Mr. Purdy served his mastership, and 
when he retired had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he, more than any othe: 
man in this country, was responsible fo: 
starting hunting well on its successful 
career. He was succeeded in turn by 
Messrs. F. R. Appleton, E. D. Morgan, 
August Belmont, Jun., R. W. Stuart, 
Thomas Hitcheock, Jun., F. Gray Gris- 
wold, and Ralph Ellis, the present mas- 
ter, and although this is a rare lot of 
sportsmen, no one of them filled the post 
with more sportsmanship or retired from 
office with more honor than Meadow 
Brook's first master, Mr. Purdy. Such 
is the history of the 
Meadow Brook Hunt, 
and the story of that 
club is practically the 
story of the early days 
of American 
hunting. 

The first years were 
filled with incidents 
and accidents which, 
viewed now from 
our longer experience, 
seem very amusing. 
It was hard, in fact it 
was impossible, to get 
good horses. At the 
Bull's Head sales-sta- 
ble a horse was called 
a hunter and sold as 
such when considered 
unfit for driving or 
riding, and the first 
imported hunters came 
to grief over the post 
and rails of Meadow 
Brook and the stone 
walls of Westchester, 
because in their own country they had 
been trained to plough their knees througii 
the thorn hedges that there obtain. 

There were reasons enough why drag- 
hunting was slow in attaining popu 
larity among even those accustomed to 
riding, and none more cogent than tle 
demands on both horse and rider when 
in the field. 

In England substantially every en- 
closure has a gate, to the salvation of 
that very large percentage of men and 
women who attend the covert-side for the 


drag 
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excitement of the cast-off and the exhil- 
aration of a short run, and who never 
jump unless obliged to do so. 


But the situation over here is different. 
There are no gates to the enclosures in 
the hunting country of the United States, 
and there is no escape from fencing save 
by jumping. It is not cause for wonder 
that in the early days there were few 
who rode straight.—and if you do not 
ride straight, there is no use in riding at 
all. 

Aftera time we began buying our hunt- 
ers in Canada, and importing only the 
young and unschooled from England and 
Ireland, and. now we raise more hunters 
than we import. 

So, although in a very much more lim 
ited way, are we breeding hounds. Gen- 
erally speaking, we cannot raise the class 
of hound that is found in the best Eng- 
lish kennels, probably because the en- 
deavor is not seriously undertaken; for 
where the experiment has been made 
earnestly and understandingly, the re- 
sults are highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Mather, master of the Radnor Hunt, 
has in his kennels English hounds, Ameri- 
ean bred, from the Belvoir stock, that have 
given better satisfaction after foxes than 
the imported. And undoubtedly others 
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would meet with equal success were they 
to bring as much skill and patience to 
bear upon the effort. 

The lack of incentive to hound-breed- 
ing may be accounted for, however, by 
the fact of there being so comparatively 
little fox-lhunting done in the United 
States. There are really only a few locali- 
ties where the fox is ever hunted, and but 
three where Reynard is the sole object 
of riding to hounds, viz., in the South, 
where the character of the country is quite 
dissimilar to that elsewhere, and Ameri- 
can hounds used exclusively; in the Gen- 
esee Valley, New York; and in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the Radnor and the Rose 
Tree hunts are the most notable. 

I should fail of my mission as a his- 
torian of American drag-hunting did I 
neglect saying something of the famous 
horses that figured so prominently in the 
sarly days. 

Probably the name of Tanglefoot, whose 
tanned hide hangs now in the Meadow 
Brook club-house, bestirs more memories 
than that of any other hunter, both be- 
cause of his early association and his per 
formances. He was a red roan gelding, 
bought about 1879 by Mr. Purdy, and sub- 
sequently became tle property of the 
Meadow Brook Club. For thirteen years 
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he was hunted with the Meadow Brook 
hounds, dying in 1895, after two years of 
service in the club wagon. His was an 
original way of jumping, and left his 
rider no excuse for complaint of torpid 
liver; he would stand on his hind legs 
like a goat, and clear a 5 foot 6 post-and- 
rails without difficulty, and although not 
precisely of the rocking-chair type of 
mount, was always a safe and willing 
one. 

Another of the old-time horses now 
larking in the ‘‘ happy hunting-grounds” 
was Hempstead, who died two years ago, 
He 
was a brown gelding, coarsely bred, but 
one of the greatest jumpers ever known 
over a timber country. He was bought 
at Bull’s Head by Mr. Winthrop Ruther- 
ford, and first schooled by him; subse- 
quently he was owned by Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, Mr. E. D. Morgan, and lastly by 
Mr. F. Gray Griswold, who hunted him 
for several years. In tiie Horse Show at 
Madison Square Garden in 1886, Hemp- 
stead cleared 6 feet 8 inches. 

Leo was yet another famous hunter; 
a big 17 hands 1 chestnut gelding, and 
seven-eighths thoroughbred. He was the 
property of Mr. F. Gebhard, although 
ridden mostly by Mr. Griswold and Mr. 
Zborowski; schooled some in Westches- 
ter, but hunted chiefly on Long Island. 
For two or three years he was the win- 
ner of high-jumping contests at Madison 


after many seasons of active service. 





TRANSPORT, WITH MR. H. L. HERBERT UP. 
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Square Garden, and in 1888 tied with File- 
maker at 6 feet 94 inches. 

Of the veteran hunters now alive. 
Punch is the most venerable and surely 
the most notable. He is a Canadian-bred 
black gelding, now twenty-four years old, 
and still a brilliant performer in the field, 
Originally he was bought by Mr. Ernest 
La Montagne, who sold him to Mr. J. D. 
Cheever, who sold him to Mr. P. F. Col- 
lier, who has hunted him regularly for 
the past ten years; and the old horse has 
always been in the first flight, and never 
made a mistake. A remarkable record 
indeed. He has won a greater number 
of high-jumping prizes (probably fifty 
first prizes) than any horse in America, 
has many times cleared 6 feet 6 inches, 
and on Thanksgiving day, 1896, he car- 
ried a woman in a 25-mile run over a big 
line-of country without a fault. 

Another ancient and trusty performer, 
who died last December, was Transport, a 
17-hand black gelding with white socks 
and face, and the property of Mr. H. L. 
Herbert. He had his first run with the 
Meadow Brook hounds in 1888, and went 
through sixteen seasons, with only one 
fall, over the Meadow Brook, Essex, and 
Monmouth countries. In the green hunt- 
er class in 1888 at the New York Horse 
Show he jumped 6 feet 6 inches, and 


in 1890 he reached that height three 
times and cleared 6 feet 9 within one 


hour. In 1894 he won the championship 
of the heavy - weight 
class. 

Gray Harry is re- 
membered as the best 
horse of his day across 
wall and timber coun- 
try. He was owned 
and hunted originally 
by Mr. Griswold, and 
was sold finally to Mr. 
John Sanford, about 
1880, for the then long 
price of $1600. 

Fox, owned in 1879 
by Mr. Herbert, shares 
the reputation of 
Transport for steadi 
ness in the field. He 
was a brown gelding, 
only 14 hands 1, and 
was hunted several sea 
sons in Westchester, 
carrying 165 pounds 
without having had a 
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single fall, despite his trick of jumping on 
and off the big stone walls, after the fash- 
ion of Irish hunters in clearing banks. 
A number of times he was ridden out 
from New York fifteen miles to the meet, 
hunted ten miles, and ridden back to 
town again the same day. He was in 
hard service at polo and hunting for 
twelve years. 

Arion, a thoroughbred chestnut geld- 
ing, owned by Mr. Griswold, and hunted 
many years by both him and Mr. Zbo- 
rowski over timber and wall country, was 
considered one of the very best of his day, 
until a fetlock joint, broken five years ago 
in arun on Long Island, necessitated his 
destroyal. 

Carmelite made his earliest appearance 
in the hunting-field in 1880 as the prop- 
erty of Mr. August Belmont, Jun., and re- 


vealed on the very first day the jumping 
possibility which subsequently placed his 


name with the most famous. On that 
first day’s run, which crossed the old Je- 
rome Park race-track, Carmelite turned 
himself and his rider over at the three- 
foot-high track rails; but later in the day 
jumped a stiff picket fence which subse- 
quent measurement proved to be 5 feet 4 
inches high. He is still alive, but has not 
been hunted for three or four years. 
There are innumerable stories to be told 
of the horses, and many mirth-provoking 
incidents of the pioneer days of drag- 
hunting, that would not, perhaps, interest 
the general reader; but as a matter of 
record I must add a short list of other 
great hunters and their owners: Apollo 
and Shipmate, Mr. E.W. Roby; Mohawk, 
Mr. Elliott Roosevelt; Hobson’s Chvice 
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and Laurelwood, Mr. H. L. Herbert; Ma- 
jestic, Mr. P. F. Collier; Filemaker and 
Phantom, Mr. Alexander Dongan; Onta 
rio, Mr. 8. S. Howland; Hampton, Mr. 
Charles Carroll; The Doctor, Mrs. A. Bel 
mont Purdy; Retribution, Mrs. J. L. Ker 
nochan: Dutchman, Mrs. Adolf Laden 
burg; Brunette, Miss Roby; Presto, Mr 
August Belmont, Jun.; and Falstaf, Mr. 
C. G. Peters. 

Before the incorporation of the Meadow 
Brook Club, even before the hunting spir- 
it languished thereabouts and Mr. Gris- 
wold had taken the erstwhile Meadow 
Brook pack to Westchester, hunting had 
begun in that other settlement of Long 
Island where sportsmen were scattered 
from Far Rockaway to what is now Ce- 
darhurst. The beginning, in 1878, was 
unpretentious, with hounds brouglit from 
Virginia, and Mr. Louis Neilson as the 
master of a pack which at best furnished 
but primitive sport. The kennels were 
located at Lawrence, in a stable, with no 
attempt at the “real thing,” and the 
hounds were indeed a most indifferent 
lot, all American-bred and not very well 
Any kind of mount served the 
hunting purpose of these Rockaway en- 
thusiasts, from a carriage-horse to a saddle- 
horse, but pluck and sportsmanship ruled, 
and from this humble beginning sprung 
the Rockaway Hunting-Club, with its 
handsome home and spacious kennels at 
Cedarhurst, about four miles east of where 
the first pack was housed. 

It was a remarkable first run that this 
remarkable first pack had. The drag had 
been laid to the very door of the barn in 
which the hounds were locked; when all 
the members were mounted and ready, 
the doors were thrown open, and out 
dashed the hounds; instead of taking up 
the aniseseed line, they scattered over 
the country, while every one shouted 
and galloped about in a most amusing 
and unsuccessful attempt to head them. 
On another oceasion, that the same diffi- 
culty of getting started together might be 
avoided, the hounds were brought out 
strung together on a long rope; but this 
time they broke away on the scent before 
having been released, and every horse- 
man was pressed into service to disen- 
tangle the rope and extricate the hounds, 
that were hung up on fences and wound 
around trees in a choking endeavor to fol- 
low the aniseseed. 

From this raw beginning, however, 


broken. 
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there was developed in time some of 
the best ‘cross-country riders and stee- 
ple-chase jockeys in the country—to wit. 
Messrs. Foxhall Keene, J. D. Cheever. 
René and Albert La Montagne, John EF 
Cowdin, Leonard Jacob, Jun., Farley 
Clark, and J.S. and Eben Stevens. Of 
the women who, over the Rockaway coun 
try and elsewhere, at this time and much 
later, rode straiglt, were—Miss Mabel Met 
calf (now Mrs. Harris Fahnestock), one of 
the most skilful of America’s famous 
‘cross-country horsewomen, Mrs. Edgerton 
Winthrop, Jun., who, as Miss Emily 
Heckscher, was a daring rider; Mrs. John 
E. Cowdin, who did her riding as Miss 
Gertrude Cheever; Miss Hildegarde Oe} 
richs (now Mrs. William Jay), Miss Lucey 
Work (uow Mrs. Cooper Hewitt), Mrs. Bor- 
den Harriman, Mrs. E. Robbins Walker. 
Miss Gerta Pomeroy, Miss Kate Cary of 
Westchester, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs 
J. L. Kernochan, Mrs. A. Belmont Purdy 
and Miss Mabel Roby of Meadow Brook, 
Miss Fitzhugh of Genesee, and the Misses 
Cassatt of Radnor. 

Mr. Neilson served as master for about 
a year, when the hounds were taken in 
charge by Mr. J. D. Cheever. With more 


money and better horses, Mr. Cheever put 


the hunting on a workmanlike basis, and 
showed good sport with fast galloping 
and lively runs. Meanwhile Mr. Gris 
wold, finding the interest in Westchester 
subsiding and the stone walls severe upon 
the knees of his horses, had returned to 
Long Island, and established himself at 
Queens, near the western edge of the 
Hempstead Plains, where for a time he 
hunted a part of the present Meadow 
Brook country. Meanwhile, too, the in- 
formal hunting at Rockaway prospered. 
It was about the winter of 1881 that a 
consolidation between the Queens and the 
Rockaway hounds resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Rockaway Hunting-Club, 
with kennels at Bayswater, about a quar 
ter-mile from the railway station at Far 
Rockaway, Mr. Griswold as master, and 
an old farm-louse renovated into a pic- 
turesque and rollicking little club ren- 
dezvous. The country then hunted by 
Mr. Griswold extended over a radius of 
about eighty miles, running from Far 
Rockaway to Glen Head upon the north 
shore of Long Island, and south to what 
is now called Seaford. The farms in the 
‘*midland” of this area are unsurpassed 
for clean fencing and great going; most 
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of the post-and-rails will not break, and 
to be well mounted and to go at this fen- 
cing at a good clipis exhilarating beyond 
description. 
his horse right must be a 


The man who cannot place 
**duffer” in- 
deed, as there is good “‘ take-off ” and safe 
landing all the time, and the holes and 
ditches, with few exceptions, can be seen 
through the rails. 

The land near Bayswater, being very 
attractive for-summer residence because 
of its proximity to the ocean, was soon 
cut into building-lots, and the club so 
cramped for room that a move was made 
to Cedarhurst. Here,in 1888,Mr.René La 
Montagne was elected master, and a new 
pack of ten couples bouglit in England 
of the Earl of Pembroke. Mr. Gris- 
wold, on retiring, took his Queens hounds 
with him,and settling at East Williston, 
hunted that neighborhood until, several 
years later, he became the master of 
Meadow Brook. 

With the new pack and master, life 
rolled on merrily and prosperously for the 
Rockaway Club, the same grand country 


furnishing continuous sport, and new 
members giving substantial impulse to 
the subscription list. In 1890 Mr. Farley 
Clark succeeded Mr. La Montagne. He 
had an excellent stable of hunters, and 
mounted hunt servants with the best, 
thereby giving fast and stiff runs, and 
opening some new country that had not 
before been hunted. Mr. John E. Cowdin 


followed as master in 1892, and two years 


later the honor (and worry) were again 
visited upon Mr. La Montagne, who this 
time employed a hired huntsman and 
whip, which proved a partially satisfac- 
tory way of showing fair sport. This 
year Mr. Eben Stevens is the master. But 
the fact is that Rockaway hunting seems 
doomed; the country around Cedarhurst 
is rapidly building up, and it looks as if 
the hounds must soon seek new kennels 
or be disbanded. There is no lessening 
in the enthusiasm of the members nor in 
their love for the sport, but the realization 
is growing that their country is becoming 
a too-popular suburban residence, and 
that the time is near when the aniseseed- 
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bag must make way for the Queen Anne 
cottage and the kitchen-garden. 

There is little difference, in fact no prac- 
tical difference, between the fencing of the 
Meadow Brook and Rockaway countries. 
It is invariably post-and- rails, ranging 
in height from three to six feet, with the 
average at about four feet,and most of it 
stiff and strong, as farmers keep up their 
pastures better than in the old days, and 
rotting rails are repeatedly replaced by 
sound ones. Ditches are very scarce, but 
often one comes across a furrow quite 
deep and close to the fence, for what pur 
pose no one beyond its maker has ever 
discovered, which makes a bold jump if 
it happens to be upon the take-off side. 
Wire has crept in to a considerable ex- 
tent, and a knowledge of the country is 
quite necessary nowadays to safe riding. 

Some of the back country is beautiful 
to the eye and stirring to the blood, with 
its picturesque woodlands and the farms 
which nestle near by,and where the small 
enclosures and stiff fencing call for clev- 
er and frequent jumping. Rockaway in 
these days must go far for its good gal- 
loping across meadow, but Meadow Brook 
has great stretches of such going, dotted 
here and there with the handsome coun- 


try houses, for whose building the sport 


is really responsible. Indeed, hunting 
has done much for this section of Long 
Island. It has immeasurably enhanced 
the value of land, has brought new peo- 
ple, new ideas of healthful living, new 
methods, and made this one of the most 
attractive suburban residence seetions 
around New York. It has given new life 
to the country, which for many years 
slumbered, and has been a material benefit 
to the farmers, who find a readier market 
for their grain and garden-truck.  Be- 
yond that, it has created a desire for a 
wholesome out-of-door life, and led to 
polo, golf, and other commendable ath- 
letic endeavors. Socially speaking, it has 
added brillianey to the surroundings of 
Meadow Brook and Rockaway, whose 
club-houses and the houses of the mem- 
bers are astir with hunt breakfasts, din- 
ners, and dances from the time hunting 
begins in October until it ends with the 
coming of snow. Sometimes the sport 
is carried far into December, and is al- 
ways renewed the latter part of February 
or first of March for a short spring sea- 
son. 

The first ‘cross-country riding done in 
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Westchester was after the Queens Count 
hounds, brought over from Long Island 
by Mr. Griswold, and quartered at Castle 
Inn, New Rochelle. For a season or so. 
supported by Elliott Zborowski and some 
other leading spirits of that day, the pack 
was hunted by Mr. Griswold, and then 
went back to Long Island, where it was 
consolidated with the Rockaway hounds, 
as already related: 

From that time, about 1881, there was 
no hunting in Westchester until, in 1885. 
a pack of harriers was imported by 
Mr. James M. Waterbury, and by him 
given to the Country Club, then located 
at Pelham. To this pack the Country 
Club loaned its name and provided sta 
bling and kennels, but the hounds were 
supposed to be maintained by an uncer- 
tain subseription list.and were hunted by 
different members of the club, who, in an 
informal way, were annually chosen at 
the hunt dinner. 

Such a haphazard method, of course, 
proved very unsatisfactory, so that when 
the Country Club moved from Pelham to 
near Westchester town, the hunting mem- 
bers organized an independent club—al 
though the old harrier livery, green coats 
faced with canary, was retained—called it 
the Westchester Hunt,and moved the ken- 
nels to the neighborhood of White Plains. 
New hounds were bought—mostly from 
the Meadow Brook, which now had about 
thirty-five couples in its kennels—the 
quality of the hunt improved through- 
out, and Mr. T. A. Havemeyer, Jun.. the 
first master, had an immediate and flat- 
tering success. Mr. N. C. Reynal succeed- 
ed Mr. Havemeyer, after the latter had 
served several years, and the pack contin- 
ued to show good sport; but, alas. there 
‘ame a cessation of interest, which last 
year caused the sale of the hounds, and 
to-day the only hunting in Westchester is 
done by Mr. William Iselin’s superb pack 
of beagles. Of the names most closely 
identified with Westchester hunting are 
Messrs. T. A. Havemeyer, Jun., James M. 
Waterbury, Major Cooley, De Lancey 
Kane, Edward C., Howard, and Robert 
Potter, Charles Pelham Clinton, Laurence 
Jacob, N. C. Reynal, and William Iselin. 

The Westchester country, as its name 
suggests, consists of Westchester County 
from the New York city line to the Byram 
River, and from the waters of Long Island 
Sound on the east to thé banks of the 
Hudson River on the west. No more 
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picturesque section lies near New York, 
and none is more accessible. From end 
to end it is a grass country, with very 
little woodland and still less of plough. 
You seldom come across running water, 
Back from the towns there are dairy- 
farms and orchards, separated from one 
another, and subdivided again and again, 
by loosely piled stone walls. Toward the 
city line, and along the low foot-hills that 
run down to the Long Island Sound 
shore, the country is broken up into small 
hillocks, or hummocks, as they are called, 
and the rock crops out in great abun- 
dance. The enclosures in these parts are 
very small, and the going rough and 
trappy; but along the backbone of the 
country, the beautiful *‘ divide,” or ligh- 
land, which occupies all the middle space 
between the Sound and the Hudson, the 
enclosures are larger and less stony, and 
the fences more regular and clean. 

Here is the stone-wall country in its 
perfection; the most picturesque, enjoy- 
able, and withal the safest (when under- 
stood) for both horse and rider. And 
this is the country where you want the 
most careful of horses—steady, quick of 
eye, and sure of foot. No steeple-chaser 
is desired here. A cool-headed, wary 
hunter is what you should have. One 
that can do four feet and a half, and do 
it whenever called upon, will carry you 
safely across nearly all this country. 
Occasionally some obstacle more formi- 
dable will loom directly in your way, and 
then a supreme effort is necessary, or 
mayhap, with an element of luck to fa- 


vor you, you may, somewhere along the 
stone wall, find an easier place. Do not 
try the gap; it is sure to have loose 
bowlders on the other side just where 
you want to land; but try rather where 
the hill rises to its highest, where the go- 
ing is certain to be firm, and where the 
builder of the wall was least inclined to 
haul up many stones, 

Look out for that apple-orchard just 
ahead, and dodge it if you can see your 
way clear to get around—for the boughs 
are low, and are sticking out just on a 
level with your eyes, and, what is more, 
they won't break. Here the pulling, 
steeple-chasing brute is net a pleasant 
nor a safe mount to the best of horsemen. 
Now you are in an open pasture again, 
with the stone wall showing clearly 
against the sky, and that little place 
where the sun shines through the small 
stones on top inviting you to try just 
there. 

In no country with which I am famil- 
iar, on either side of the Atlantic, is there 
more need of judgment in riding, and 
none where a knowledge of the land’s 
features will help you so much. And 
who will say that the exercise of judg- 
ment and the quest of local knowledge 
do not add to the joys of a good run? 

Drag-hunting in New Jersey virtually 
grew out of the Montclair Equestrian 
Club, which so long ago as 1876 gave the 
residents of this attractive New York sub- 
urb a taste of ‘cross-country riding. For 
a time paper-chases supplied the wish for 
something more exhilarating than road- 
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riding, but eventually the hunting of the 
Long Island and Westchester sportsmen 
aroused a spirit of emulation, and Mr. 
Henry Munn got a pack of hounds from 
Montreal, and christened them the Essex 
County Hunt. From this beginning the 
form rapidly improved and the field in- 
creased, until, under the mastership of Mr. 
Charles Pfizer, Jun., the Essex became 
one of the best turned out and most lib- 
erally supported hunts in the country. 
Latterly, the establishment of the Mon 
mouth County Hunt by Mr. P. F. Collier, 
and the Lakewood Hunt by Mr. George 
Gould, has drawn somewhat on the fields 
of the Essex, but Mr. George P. Messervy, 
who took the hounds this last season, 
owing to Mr. Pfizer's illness, has shown 
that there is to be had as good sport as 
ever in the Essex country. 

Some of our best ‘cross-country per- 
formers and cleverest polo-players have 
ridden to these New Jersey packs, the 
notable names coming to me at the mo- 
ment of writing being, Messrs. Charles 
and Henry Munn, Benjamin Nicoll, John 
Dallet, T. Powers Farr, Douglas Robin- 
son, and W. B. Lord. 

More than in any other section where 
drag-hunting obtains, New Jersey packs 
have had the sympathy of the farmers— 
apropos of which I think a letter I re- 
ceived some little time ago from one of 
the cleverest and best-informed ‘cross- 
country riders in the country will be in- 
teresting reading. Maybe, too, it will fur- 
nish food for thought as well as illustrate 
the sporting spirit of the New Jersey 
farmer. 

“My pear Wairnry,—It has chanced that 
I got a couple of runs in New Jersey last week 
with two private packs, and I was very much 
impressed with the reception given us upon 
both occasions by the farmers and village folk. 
Everybody, from the ticket-agent at the rail- 
road to the ‘yokel’ in the field, took a lively 
interest in our movements. If you got in a 
tight place there was always some farmer or 
his boy to show you a way ont, and all wanted 
to know ‘if we had got the fox.’ On Saturday’s 
run with Mr. Collier’s hounds a large dog-fox 
was turned down after a good fast run over 
heavy going, with lots of banks, ditches, and 
running water, and he took across a winter- 
wheat field, hounds in full ery. When we all 
‘paddled up’ at this enclosure and started to 
tind a way around, the farmer who owned it 
almost begged us to go across it, pulling out 
the rails to let us throngh. We did not go, 
however—bnt imagine this on Long Island! 

“On Tuesday, with Mr.Pfizer’s hounds, I was 
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startled, when clearing a fence, to hear a ery 
of encouragement apparently from the sky. 
and on looking back saw several men in trees 
cheering us on and wishing us good sport. 

“What does it mean? Are private packs 
better run and less damage done down there 
or are our Country Clubs with their Hunting 
Committees too much on the make, and not in 
touch with the farmer? Every one makes 
fun of Jersey, but when I saw the Jersey mud 
on my boots being brushed away by the ser 
vant the next day, I felt that after all there 
was the place near New York where sport lev- 
elled all ranks, and that the farmer and the 
sportsman were hand and glove all in for the 
love of it, and that smiles and good feeling 
beat money and bluff. 

Yours for more smiles and less bluff, 


Some swampy land and a greater va- 
riety of fencing mark the difference be- 
tween the hunting countries of New Jer 
sey and Long Island. There are some 
of the Long Island post-and-rails, but a 
great many of the New Jersey fences are 
constructed of loose stones to a height of 
about two feet, to which are added posts 
and rails, making a total height of about 
four feet. There is wire in this country 


too, though not so much of it as on Lone 
Island, and, especially down Morristown 
and Red Bank way, the Virginia zigzag 


or snake fence. But the most formida- 
ble though happily not the usual fence 
of New Jersey is a post-and-rail variety 
topped by a sapling rider, which makes 
a big jump, and a bold one; for a sapling 
more quickly than a stout rail will turn 
a horse over. 

In New England the Myopia stands as 
the pioneer and representative drag-hunt- 
ing club. For five or six vears beginning 
1873-4 about a dozen Boston men had on 
holidays and Saturdays been going out to 
Winchester, some ten miles to the north, 
to play baseball and cricket. They had 
rendezvoused at an old-fashioned way- 
side inn, more imposingly recorded, how- 
ever, as the Arlington Hotel, and near 
here one of the friends of this little sport- 
ing clan who owned land at Winchester 
built a small club-house and leased it to 
them. That was the beginning of the 
Myopia Club. Some of the members, be- 
ing fond of horses, suggested adding 
steeple-chasing and racing, and so in 1880 
the club held its first race-meet at Beacon 
Park. The next year a meet was given 
at Clyde Park, Brookline —a _ half-mile 
trotting-track which was then the site of 
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a road-house. Twenty years previously 
this track had been built and used by a 
few Boston horsemen as a running-track, 
but was entirely effaced from the memory 
of the present generation. This meeting 
brought it into view again, and gave the 
impulse which in 1882 started the Country 
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Club—the first of its kind in America. 
In this year (1882) it was decided to still 
further add to the sports of the club by 
securing fox-hounds and attempting the 
experiment of hunting the country around 
Winchester and Lexington; so, as the My- 
opia Club in a body had joined in form- 
ing the Country Club, the men interested 
in hunting appropriated the old house at 
Winchester, built kennels, and took the 
name of Myopia Hunt Club. 

The good hunting country about Win- 
chester and Lexington being limited, 
hounds were taken to John Gibney’s farm 
at Hamilton, in Essex County, and hunt- 
ed thereabouts during September and 
October, returning to Lexington and 
Brookline in November. In 1883 a move 
was made to the Country Club, which 
had offered the use of house, stables, and 
kennels, but in 1886 a lease was taken of 
the Gibney farm, kennels erected, the old 
barns rearranged for stabling, and the 
Myopia Club took up the quarters it rent- 
ed until 1891, and then purchased. 

During all these years many improve- 
ments have been made and the buildings 
gradually added to, until now, although 
rather old-fashioned, rambling, and 
patchy, they are very comfortable, de- 
cidedly picturesque, and amply suited to 
the requirements of the club. 
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From the time Mr. Hugh A. Allan in 
1882 purchased for the club ten couples of 
English hounds, until 1889, only wild foxes 
were hunted, but in that year, because the 
country was so rocky and so dotted with 
large swamps, and carried scent so poor- 


ly that it was almost impossible to run 
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down and kill a wild fox, it was decided 
to establish a drag. Fox-hunting had 
necessitated giving practically the entire 
day to the chase, time which very few of 
the men could spare from their vocations, 
and this, together with the desire to go 
faster, popularized drag -hunting, which 
allowed business men to pass most of the 
day in the city, and in two hours of the 
afternoon to get a good gallop with plenty 
of jumping,and yet to return to town in 
time for dinner. 

Therein lies the real explanation of the 
suecess of drag-hunting. Nine out of 
every ten in America who ride to hounds 
are men whose days are filled with pro- 
fessional or commercial cares and wor- 
ries. Lawyers, men of letters, bankers, 
brokers, merchants, whatever they may 
be, must spend the greater part of the day 
at their desks; these love the sport, or, if 
not, at least they yearn to get out into the 
air and sunshine, but they cannot often 
take an entire or even half a day out 
of their busy lives for recreation. Hence 
the drag-hunt—which is advertised to 
and does start at a certain hour, and that 
gives an exhilarating gallop, with no 
loss of time at the covert-side. One may 
leave New York, for instance, at 3.30, get 
to a point twenty miles away, have a 
run which, if hounds are kept in sight, 
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will furnish exercise and excitement in 
plenty, and return to town in time for 
dinner. 


For a short time Myopia tried to main- 
tain half its pack on drag and the other 
half on wild foxes; but that was more 
than the country could stand, and in 1890 
the fox-hounds were given up for all 


time. Mr. Allan was Myopia’s first mas- 
ter, followed by Messrs. John E. Pea- 
body, Frank Seabury (whose term of office 
extended from May, 1883, to March, 1893), 
R. M. Appleton, who succeeded Mr. Sea- 
bury and still holds the mastership. The 
club’s original members were John 8. 
and Hugh A. Allan, James H. Blake, 
Charles E. Cotting, Sidney Chase, Charles 
H. Dalton, Edward B. and Henry C. Ha- 
ven, Augustus Hemenway, Pierre Jun. 
and John R. Humbert, Charles C. Jack- 
son, James and Prescott Lawrence, George 
Lee, Charles J. Morse, Henry M. Martin, 
Hugh K. Norman, George A. Nickerson, 
Francis Peabody, Jun., Charles A. and 
Frederick H. Prince, Joshua M. Sears, 
Frank Seabury, Eugene V. R. Thayer, 
George H. Warren, William F. and Charles 
G. Weld. 

The Myopia country is principally old 
pasturage, and has more or less the ap- 
pearance of a rocky plantation. It is 
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very rough and very rocky. The enclos- 
ures are of fair size, but usually so rough 
they look as though one could hardly 
cross safely faster than a walk; yet when 
hounds are running the pace is that of a 
steeple-chase, and safe crossing seems the 
working of a miracle; but this has been 
done for many years with few accidents, 
and therefore the going must be good. 
There is very little plough, few ditches, 
but a fair amount of timber. Wall pre- 
dominates, being often blind on both the 
take-off and landing sides, and though 
the jumps are not so very high, every 
run will cross one or two of four feet six 
inches, and you should have a horse equa! 
to clearing that height clean if you wish 
him to get over the rough walls with 
whole legs. 

Some of the going is very awkward. 
There is but a narrow space by which 
you can enter the pastures, and only a 
narrow space through which you can es- 
cape,consequently a deal of single-file gal- 
loping ensues, which is again the order in 
getting through the swamps and big woods. 
You need a careful, clever jumper in the 
Myopia country, one that will take off at 
a fair distance, and land a safe distance 
on the other side of these walls,the ground 
before which is apt to be covered with 
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brush, loose stones, and small “ grips.” 
As in New Jersey, the New England 
farmers have shown a kindly disposition 
towards the hunt clubs, making a sort of 
holiday of the hunting days, turning out 
with their families to see the hounds go 
by. while the small boys watch for the 
“drag man” much as later in the season 
they keep a sharp lookout for Santa Claus. 

‘Cross-country riding in Maryland, 
the home of the Elkridge Hunt Club, was 
the vogue so far back that I have been un- 
able to find a definite commencement. It 
began with fox-hunting, and fox-hunting 
and the settlement of the State were prac- 
tically simultaneous. It seems as though 
Reynard was the earliest object of chase. 
Yet there was no organized attempt at 
the sport, and the Elkridge Club was not 
a permanent institution until 1878. The 
early days of the club belong properly to 
fox-hunting history, and were commented 
upon in the paper already referred to as 
appearing in this Magazine last year. It 
was good sport they had, with hounds of 
stoutest strains if not handsome, and 
horses that had plenty of good blood in 
their veins. A hunt in those days was no 
mere turning out in livery for the coun- 
trymen’s wonder, but a hunt in very fact, 
which frequently extended over several 
days and led the followers into neighbor- 
ing counties. The first master was Mr. 
Murray Hanson, and the first president 
General George 8. Brown, a rare good 
sportsman, who held the office up to the 
time of his death. Its second president 
was Mr. Edward J. Jackson, and its mas- 
ters since Mr. Hanson liave been Messrs. 
W. T. Frick, Alexander Brown, T. Swann 
Latrobe, and Gerard T. Hopkins. Samuel 
E. George is the present master. 

In 1880 the membership had so _in- 
creased that the club decided to move 
from Howard to Baltimore County, not 
far from the city, on property generously 
placed at its disposal by President Brown. 
Here a cozy little farm-house was con- 
verted into a club-house, fitted up with 
lockers, where, in true Southern style, each 
man kept his own liquid refreshment; 
pictures of hunting scenes hung around 
the walls; kennels were constructed; an 
old barn was fitted with stalls; and a field 
laid off with three or four modest jumps 
to lark over. 

So the club prospered, giving good 
sport, and evincing extreme consideration 
for the farmers, who were invariably and 
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promptly paid for all damage done. In- 
cidentally, once the president and master 
were instructed to settle for an ‘‘ Alderney 
calf”; but whether hounds mistook it for 
a fox or a bibulous hunter mistook it for 
a deer is not recorded. 

Until 1887 hunting the fox was the 
sole sport of the Elkridge; but as the club 
grew many of its new members were of 
the non-riding element, and these desired 
enlargement into a country club, with all 
the sports that these modern breathing- 
spots of nineteenth-century life provide. 
In conformance with this wish a very 
charming place was finally secured five 
miles out from Baltimore, on Charles 
Street, and the Elkridge passed from a 
mere hunting to a fully developed coun- 
try club with all the up-to-date features. 
From this time, too, began this club's 
drag-hunting history, although there has 
never ceased to be a pretence of wild-fox 
hunting when oceasion offered. 

But they have experienced here as else- 
where the same difficulty of giving the 
time needful to fox-hunting. 

The country of the Elkridge is very 
beautiful to see and comfortable to ride 
over; the going is good, and the fencing 
is not so formidable but a fairly good 
hunter can negotiate it without difficulty. 

Chief of the drag-hounds of more recent 
establishment are Mr. P. F. Collier's, at 
Eatontown (New Jersey); Mr. George 
Gould's, at Lakewood (New Jersey); and 
the Richmond County Hunt, on Staten 
Island. Mr.§.8. Howland until last year 
maintained a pack at Annapolis and in 
the vicinity of Washington, but is not 
now hunting his hounds. All these are 
first-class packs, turned out in first-class 
form, and all are essentially drag-hunts. 
Attempts have been made within the 
past two years to establish fox-hunting at 
Monmouth (Mr. Collier’s) and at Meadow 
Brook, but it was found that hounds kept 
for drag-hunting are not useful after- 
wards for fox-hunting, and it became 
necessary at Meadow Brook, where the 
desire to hunt the genuine fox still rules, 
to establish a pack of American hounds to 
hunt through the wild parts, and continue 
the English hounds for drags. Itis found, 
too, that the sympathies of the farmer are 
sooner enlisted by fox than by drag hunt- 
ing—no doubt because of the natural hu- 
man fondness for legitimate sport. 

The cost of drag-hunting, as in fox- 
hunting, is largely a question with the in- 
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dividual who wishes to hunt. He can 
make it as expensive as he chooses by 
keeping a large stable of high - priced 
horses, or he can get a great deal of good 
sport with one or two horses. 

The annual cost of a pack of drag- 
hounds of about thirty couples, maintained 
in such form as the Meadow Brook, for 
instance. would be from $6000 to $8000. 

And thus we conclude the history of 
drag-hunting in the United States. 

Drag-hunting may require less skill on 
the part of the hounds, but in no way 
does it lessen the demands on the pluck 
and skill of the man who follows straight. 
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Cross-country riding is a sport of great 
merit, and has won recognition despit: 
the ridicule and the prejudice with whic! 
it was at first greeted, and that now has 
been silenced. It has played a part, an: 
a most important one, in our compara 
tively recent conversion to a healthfu 
out-of-door life. Its spectacular and dec 
orative adjuncts have brightened countr) 
life; its vigorous exercise brushed the co}! 
webs from care-laden, busy brains, to leave 
a fresher mind for the struggle with tli 
worries of this work-a-day world. 

And what greater recommendation cai 
any branch of human endeavor attain ? 


RUST DOTH CORRUPT.” 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


F’, peradventure, in the years to be 
You come, O Child, to narrower needs of me 


As the world widens to you 


Life touch 
No longer 
Should we 
Thrust far 
Even so I 
I ‘mid the 


even although 


you with indifference as you go— 
hand in hand and 
be borne apart, 
asunder in the hurrying press, 
shall not fare companionless. 

last late loiterers wandering slow, 


heart to heart, 


With wearied, equable pace, 


The solace 


of the sunset on 


my face— 


The sunset spacious and low— 

With tired feet in the dew, 

Lifting mine eyes where you 

Far in the forefront of the pageant ride, 


Mailed in the splendors of your strength and 


You—yet another you, 


pride, 


Yourself as verily—leans his cheek to mine, 
Lilts inarticulate eloquence divine 
With babbling call and coo.... 


The small down-vestured head, 


Golden and faint, 


Pale as the aureole of a child saint, 
Dear as a tender thought of one long dead; 
The innocent eyes; the sweet 


Impetuous little feet ;— 


These, though the world went mourning for your sake, 


Not 


The 
The 
The 


the sheer tomb could take... . 

sweet eyes plead; the fluttering hands implore; 
frail arms cling as fondly as before 

strange years worked their will. 


Child of my heart, though change and time divide 
Me and your later semblance, you abide. 

However time may devastate or fulfil, 

Safe, incorruptible, shall my treasure hide, 

Borne on my breast, light-pattering at my side, 
The fair ghost linger still. 
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BY GEORGE 


\ J HEN Barty had been six months in 
England, poor Mr. Gibson’s affairs 
went suddenly smash. My father saved 
, lim from absolute bankruptcy, and there 
q vas lamentation and wailing for a month 
or so in Conduit Street; but things were 
so managed that Mr. Gibson was able to 
keep on the ‘‘ West End firm,” and make 

with it a new start. 

He had long been complaining of his 
cashier, and had to dismiss him and look 
out for another; but here his daughter 
came in and insisted on being cashier 
herself (to her mother’s horror). 

So she took her place at a railed-in 
desk at the back of the shop, and was not 
only cashier and bookkeeper, but over- 
seer of all things in general; and was 

not above seeing any exacting and im- 
portunate customer whom the shopmen 
couldn’t manage. 

She actually liked her work, and de- 























? clared she had found her real vocation, 
; and quite ceased to regret Tavistock 
Bs Square. 

Her authority in the emporium was 


even greater than her father’s, who was 
too fond of being funny. She awed the 
shopmen into a kind of affectionate ser- 
ie vility, and they were prostrate as before 
a goddess, in spite of her never-failing 
politeness to them. 

Customers soon got into a way of ask- 
ing to see Miss Gibson, especially when 
they were accompanied by husbands or 
brothers or male friends; and Miss Gib- 
4 son soon found she sold better than any 
f shopman, and became one of the notables 
in the quarter. 
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PART VIIL. 


“And now I see with eyes serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death: 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn and comfort and command ; 
And yet a spirit too and bright 

With something of an angel-light.” 





MAURIER. 
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All Mr. Gibson’s fun eame back, and 
he was as proud of his daughter as if 
she’d been proposed to by an earl. But 
Mrs. Gibson couldn’t help shedding tears 
over Leah's loss of caste—Leah, on whose 
beauty and good-breeding she had found- 
ed such hopes; it is but fair to add that 
she was most anxious to keep the books 
herself, so that her daughter might be 
spared this degradation; for no “ gentle- 
man,” she felt sure, would ever propose 
to her daughter now. 

But she was mistaken. 

One night Barty and I dined at a lit- 
tle cagmag he used to frequent, where he 
fared well—so he said—for a shilling, 
which included a glass of stout. It was 
a disgusting little place, but he liked it, 
and therefore so did I. 

Then we called for Mrs. Gibson and 
Leah, and took them to the Princess's to 
see Fechter in Ruy Blas, and escorted 
them home, and had supper with them; 
a very good supper (nothing ever inter- 
fered with the luxuriously hospitable in- 
stinets of the Gibsons), and a very merry 
one. Barty imitated Fechter to the life. 

‘*T ‘av ze garrb of a lacquais—you ‘av 
ze sole of wawn !” 

This he said to Mr. Gibson, who was in 
fits of delight. Mr. Gibson had just come 
home from his club, and the cards had 
been propitious; Leah was more reserved 
than usual, and didn’t laugh at Barty, for 
a wonder, but gazed at him with love in 
her eyes. : 

When we left them, Barty took my arm 
and walked home with me, down Oxford 
Street and up Southampton Row, and 


* Begun in October number, 1896 
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talked of Ruy Blas and Fechter, whom 
he had often seen in Paris. 

Just where a little footway leads from 
the Row to Queen Square and Great 
Ormond Street, he stopped and said, 

‘* Bob, do you remember how we tossed 
up for Leah Gibson at this very spot?” 

‘**T should think I did,” said I. 

‘* Well, you had a fair field and no fa- 
vor, old boy, didn’t you?” 

‘‘Oh yes: I've long resigned any pre- 
tensions, as I wrote you more than a year 
ago; you may go in and win—si le coeur 
t’en dit!” 

‘* Well, then, your congratulations, 
please. I asked her to marry me as we 
crossed Regent Circus, Oxford Street, on 
the way home; a hansom came by, and 
scattered and splashed us. Then we came 
together again, and just opposite Peter 
Robinson’s she asked me if my mind was 
quite made up—if I was sure I wouldn't 
ever change. I swore by the eternal 
gods, and she said she would be my wife. 
So there we are, an engaged couple.” 

I must ask the reader to believe that I 
was equal to the occasion, and said what 
I ought to have said. 


Mrs. Gibson was happy at last; she was 


satisfied that Barty was a ‘‘ gentleman,” 
in spite of the kink in his birth; and as 
for his prospects, money was a thing that 
never entered Mrs. Gibson’s head; and she 
loved Barty as a son—was a little bit in 
love with him herself, I believe; she was 
not yet forty, and as pretty as she could be. 

Besides, a week after, who should call 
upon her over the shop—there was a pri- 
vate entrance of course—but the Right 
Honorable Lady Caroline Grey and her 
niece, Miss Dapline Rohan, granddaugh- 
ter of the late and niece of the present 
Marquis of Whitby! 

And Mrs. Gibson felt as much at home 
with them in five minutes as if she'd 
known them all her life. 

Leah was summoned from below, and 
kissed and congratulated by the two aris- 
tocratic relatives of Barty’s, and relieved 
of her shyness in a very short time in- 
deed. 

As a matter of fact, Lady Caroline, who 
knew her nephew well, and thoroughly 
understood his position, was really well 
pleased; she had never forgotten her im- 
pression of Leah when she met her in the 
park with Ida and me a year back, and 
we all walked by the Serpentine together— 
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a certain kind of beauty seems to break 
down all barriers of rank; and she ki: 
Leah’s character both from Barty and 
me, and from her own native shrewdness 
of observation. She had been delighted 
to hear from Barty of Leah’s resolute par 
ticipation in her father’s troubles and j), 
his attempt—so successful through her— 
to rehabilitate his business. To her old 
fashioned aristocratic way of looking at 
things, there was little to choose between 
a respectable West End shopkeeper and « 
medical practitioner or dentist or solicito: 
or architect—or even an artist, like Barty 
himself. Once outside the Church, tli 
Army and Navy, or a Government office 
what on earth did it matter who or what 
one was, or wasn't? The only thing shi 
couldn't stand was that horrid form of 
bourgeois gentility, the pretension to 
seem something. better than you really 
are. Mrs. Gibson was so naively honest 
in her little laments over her lost gran- 
deur that she could hardly be called vul 
gar about it. 

Mr. Gibson didn’t appear; he was over 
awed, and distrusted himself. I doubt if 
Lady Caroline would have liked any 
thing in the shape of jocose familiarity 
and I fear her naturalness and simplicity 
and cordiality of manner, and the ex 
treme plainness of her attire, might have 
put him at his ease almost a trifle too 
much. 

Whether her ladyship would have been 
so sympathetic about this engagement if 
Barty had been a legitimate Rohan—say 
a son of her own—is perhaps to be doubt 
ed; but anyhow she had quite made up 
her mind that Leah was a quite excep- 
tional person, both in mind and man- 
ners. She has often said as much to me, 
and has always had as high a regard for 
Barty’s wife as for any woman she knows, 
and has still—the Rohans are a long-lived 
family. She has often told me she never 
knew a better, sincerer, nobler, or more 
sensible woman than Barty’s wife. 

Besides which, as I have been told, the 
ancient Yorkshire house of Rohan has 
always been singularly free from aris 
tocratic hauteur;, perhaps their religion 
may have accounted for this, and also 
their poverty. 

This memorable visit, it must be re 
membered, happened nearly forty years 
ago, when social demarcations in Eng- 
land were far more rigidly defined than 
at present; then, the wife of a coster- 
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‘*L EAH WAS SUMMONED FROM BELOW.” 








monger with a donkey did not visit the 
wife of a coster-monger who had to wheel 
his barrow himself. 

We are more sensible in these days, 
as all who like Mr. Chevalier’s admirable 
coster-songs are aware; old Europe itself 
has become less tolerant of distinctions of 
rank; even Austria is becoming so. It is 
only in southeastern Bulgaria—and even 
of this Iam not absolutely sure—that the 
navvy who happens to be of noble birth 
refuses to work in the same gang with 
the navvy who isn’t; and that’s what I 
call reai ‘‘ esprit de corps,” without which 
no aristocracy can ever hope to hold its 
own in these degenerate days. 

Noblesse oblige! 

Why, I’ve got a Lord Arthur in my 
New York agency, and two Hon’bles in 
Barge Yard, and another at Cape Town; 
and devilish good men of business they 
are, besides being good fellows all round. 
They hope to become partners some day ; 
and, by Jove! they shall. Now I've said 
it, I'll stick to it. 

The fact is, I'm rather fond of noble 
lords: why shouldn't I be? I might have 
been one myself any day these last ten 
years; I might now, if I chose; but there! 
Charles Lamb knew a man who wanted 
to be a tailor once, but hadn’t got the 
spirit. I find I haven't got the spirit to 
be a noble lord. Even Barty might have 
been a lord—he, a mere man of letters— 
but he refused every honor and distine- 
tion that was ever offered to him, either 
here or abroad—even the Prussian order 
of Merit. 

Alfred Tennyson was a lord, so what is 
there to make such a fuss about? Give 
me lords who can’t help themselves, be- 
cause they were born so, and the stupider 
the better; and the older—for the older 
they are the grander their manners and 
the manners of their womankind. 

Take, for instance, that splendid old 
dow, Penelope, Duchess of Rumtifoozle- 
land—I always give nicknames to my 
grand acquaintances; not that she’s par- 
ticularly old herself, but she belongs to 
an antiquated order of things that is pass- 
ing away —for she was a Fitztartan, a 
daughter of the ducal house of Comtes- 
bois (pronounced County Boyce); and 
she’s very handsome still. 

Have you ever been presented to her 
Grace, O reader? 

If so, you must have been struck by 
the grace of her Grace’s manner, as with 
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a ducal gesture and a few courtly words 
she recognizes the value of whatever im- 
mense achievements yours must have 
been to have procured you such an honor 
as such an introduction, and expresses 
her surprise and regret that she has not 
known you before. The formula is al- 
ways the same, on every possible occasion. 
I ought to know, for I’ve had the honor 
of being presented to her Grace seven 
times this year. 

Now this lofty forgetting of your poor 
existence—or mine—is not aristocratic 
hauteur or patrician insolence; it is 
bétise pure et simple, as they call it in 
France. She was a daughter of the house 
of Comtesbois, and the Fitztartans were 
not the inventors of gunpowder, nor was 
she. 

But for a stately magnificent Grande 
Dame of the ancient régime, to meet for 
the seventh time, and be presented to—for 
the seventh time—with all due ceremony 
in the midst of a distinguished conserva- 
tive crowd—say at a ball at Buckingham 
Palace — give me a, Dowager 
Duchess of Rumtifoozlelandt 

(This seems a somewhat uncalled-for 
digression. But, anyhow, it shows that 
when it pleases me to do so, I move in 
the very best society—just like Barty Jos- 
selin.) 


So here was Mr. Nobody of Nowhere 
taking unto himself a wife from among 
the daughters of Heth; from the class he 
had always disliked, the buyers cheap 
and the sellers dear—whose sole aim in 
life is the making of money, and who are 
proud when they succeed and ashamed 
when they fail—and getting actually 
fond of his future father and mother in 
law, as I was! 

When I laughed to him about old Gib- 
son—Jolin Gilpin, as we used to call him 
—being a tradesman, he said: 

‘* Yes; but what an unsuccessful trades- 
man, my dear fellow!” as if that in itself 
atoned or made amends for everything. 

‘* Besides, he’s Leah’s father! And as 
for Mrs. Gilpin, she’s a dear, although 
she’s always on~-pleasure bent; at all 
events, she’s not of a frugal mind; and 
she’s so pretty and dresses so well—and 
what a foot!—and she’s got such easy 
manners, too; she reminds me of. dear 
Lady Archibald! that’s a mother-in-law 
I shall get on with. ... I wish she didn't 


make such a fuss about living over the 
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shop; I call that being above one’s busi- 
ness in every way.” 

‘* Je suis au-dessus de mes affaires,” as 
old Bonzig proudly said when he took a 
garret over the Mont de Piété in the rue 
des Averses. 


Barty’s courtship didn’t last long—only 
five or six months—during which he made 
lots of money by sketching little full- 
length portraits of people in outline and 
filling up with tints in water-color. He 
thus immortalized my father and mother, 
and Ida Seatcherd and her husband, and 
the old Seatcherds, and lots of other peo- 
ple. It was not high art, I suppose; he 
was not a high artist; but it paid well, 
and made him more tolerant of trade than 
ever. 

He took the upper part of a house in 
Southampton Row, and furnished it al- 
most entirely with wedding-gifts; among 
other things, a beautiful semi-grand piano 
by Erard—the gift of my father. Every- 
thing was charming there and in the best 
taste. 

Leah was better at furnishing a house 
than at drawing and music-making; it 
was an occupation she revelled in. 

It is not perhaps for me to say that 
their cellar might hold its own with that 
of any beginners in their rank of life! 

Well, and so they were married at 
Marylebone Church, and I was Barty’s 
best man (he was to have been mine, and 
for that very bride). Nobody else was 
there but the family, and Ida, whose hus- 
band was abroad; the sun shone, though 
it was not yet May—and then we break- 
fasted; and John Gilpin made a very fun- 
ny speech, though with tears in his voice; 
and as for poor Maman-belle-mére, as 
Barty called her, she was a very Niobe. 

They went for a fortnight to Boulogne. 
I wished them joy from the bottom of my 
heart, and flung a charming little white 
satin slipper of Mrs. Gibson's; it alighted 
on the carriage—our carriage, by-the-way ; 
we had just started one, and now lived at 
Lancaster Gate. 

It was a sharp pang—almost unbeara- 
ble, but, also, almost the last. The last 
was when she came back and I saw how 
radiant she looked. And as for Barty, 
he was like 

“the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill !” 
and he had shaved off his beard and mus- 
tache to please his wife. 
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‘From George du Maurier, Esqre., A.R. 
W.5S., Hampstead Heath, to the Right 
Honble. Sir Robert Maurice, Bart., 
M.P.:: 


‘*My DEAR MAURICE,—In answer to 
your kind letter, I shall be proud and hap- 
py to illustrate your biography of Barty 
Josselin; but as for editing it, vous plai- 
santez, mon ami; un amateur comme 
moi! Who'll edit the editor?) Quis cus- 
todiet?.... 

‘*You’re mistaken about Malines. I 
only got back there a week or two before 
he left it. I remember often seeing him 
there, arm in arm with his aunt, Lady 
Caroline Gray, and being told that he 
was a monsieur anglais, qui avait mal 
aux yeux (like me); but in Disseldorf, 
during the following winter, I knew him 
very well indeed. 

‘We, and the others you tell me you 
mention, had a capital time in Diisseldorf. 
I remember the beautiful Miss Royce they 
were all so mad about, and also Miss Gib- 
son, whom I admired much the most of 
the two, although she wasn’t quite so tall 
—you know my craze for lovely giant- 
esses. 

‘**Josselin and I came to London at 
about the same time, and there again I 
saw much of him, and was immensely at- 
tracted by him, of course—as we all were, 
in the very pleasant little artistic clique 
you tell me you describe; but somehow I 
was never very intimate with him—none 
of us were, except perhaps Charles Keene. 

‘He went a great deal into smart so- 
ciety, and a little of the guardsman still 
clung to him, and this was an unpardon- 
able crime in those bohemian days. 

‘*He was once seen walking between 
two well-known earls, in the Burlington 
Arcade, arm in arm! 

‘*Z—— (to wliom a noble lord was asa 
red rag toa bull) all but cut him for this, 
and we none of us approved of his swell 
friends, guardsmen and others. How 
we've all changed, especially Z——, who 
hasn’t missed a levée fortwenty years, nor 
his wife a drawing-room! 

‘* Josselin and I acted in a little French 
musical farce together at Cornelys's; he 
had a charming voice and sang beauti- 
fully, as you know. 

‘Then he married, and a year after I 
did the same; and though we lived near 
each other for a little while, we didn’t 
meet very often, beyond dining together 
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once or twice at each other’s houses. They 
lived very much in the world. 

‘*It will be very difficult to draw his 
wife. I really think Mrs. Josselin was 
the most beautiful woman I ever saw; 
but she used to be very reserved in those 
early days, and I never felt quite at my 
ease with her. I’m sure she was sweet- 
ness and kindness itself; she was cer- 
tainly charming at her own dinner table, 
where she was less sliy. 

‘** Millais’s portrait of her is very good, 
and so is Watts’s; but the best idea of her 
is to be got from Josselin’s little outlines 
in ‘The Discreet Princess,’ and these are 
out of print. If you have any, please 
lend them to me, and I will faithfully re- 
turn them. I have more than once tried 
to draw her in Punch, from memory, but 
never with success. 

‘*T used to call her ‘ La belle dame sans 
merci.” 

‘*T’ve often, however, drawn Josselin, 
as you must remember, and people have 
recognized him at once. Thanks for all 
his old sketches of school, ete., which will 
be very useful. 

‘*T wish I had known the Josselins bet- 
ter. But when one lives in Hampstead one 
has to forego many delightful friendships ; 
and then he grew to be such a tremendous 
swell! Good heavens!—Sardony., ete. 
I never could muster courage even to 
write and congratulate him. 

‘It never occurred to any of us, either 
in Diisseldorf or London, to think him 
what is called clever; he never said any- 
thing very witty or profound. But he was 
always funny in a good-natured, jovial 
manner, and made me laugh more than 
any one else. 

‘* As for satire, good heavens! that seem- 
ed not in him. He was always well dress- 
ed, always in high spirits and a good tem- 
per, and very demonstrative and caressing : 
putting his arm round one, and slapping 
one on the back or lifting one up in the 
air; akind of jolly, noisy, boisterous boon 
companion; rather uproarious, in fact, 
and with no disdain for a good bottle of 
wine or a good bottle of beer. His artis- 
tic tastes were very catholic, for he was 
prostrate in admiration before Millais, 
Burne-Jones, Fred Walker, and Charles 
Keene (with the last of whom he used 
to sing old English duets). Oddly enough, 
Charles Keene had for Josselin’s little 
amateur pencillings the most enthusiastic 
admiration—probably because they were 
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the very antipodes of his own splendid 
work. I believe he managed to get some 
little initial letters of Josselin’s into Punch 
and Oncea Week; but they weren’t signed, 
and made no mark, and I’ve forgotten 
them. 

** Josselin didn’t really get his foot in 
the stirrup till a year or two after his 
marriage. 

‘*And that was by his illustrations to 
his own Sardonyx, which are almost 
worthy of the letter-press, I think ; though 
still somewhat lacking in freedom and 
looseness, and especially in the sense of 
tone. The feeling for beauty and char- 
acter in them (especially that of women 
and children) is so utterly beyond any- 
thing else of the kind that has ever been 
attempted that technical considerations 
no longer count. I think you will find 
all of us, in or outside the Academy, agreed 
upon this point. 

‘*T saw very little of him after he 
bought Marsfield; but I sometimes meet 
his sons and daughters, de par le monde. 

‘*‘And what a pleasure that is to an 
artist of my particular bent you can rea- 
dily understand. I would goa good way 
to see or talk to any daughter of Josse- 
lin’s; and to hear Mrs. Trevor sing, what 
miles! I'm told the grandchildren are 
splendid—chips of the old block too. 

‘“*And now, my dear Maurice, I will do 
my best; you may count upon that, for 
old-times’ sake, and for Josselin’s, and for 
that of ‘ La belle dame sans merci,’ whom 
I used to admire so enthusiastically. It 
grieves me deeply to think of them both 
gone—and all so sudden! 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

‘*“P.S.—Very many thanks for the Cha 
teau Yquem and the Steinberger Cabinet ; 
Je tacherai de ne pas en abuser trop ! 

‘*T send you a little sketch of Graliam- 
Reece (Lord Ironsides), taken by me on a 
little bridge in Diisselthal, near Diissel- 
dorf. He stood for me there in 1860. It 
was thought very like at the time.” 


When the Josselins came back from 
their honey-moon-and were settled in 
Southampton Row, many people of all 
kinds called on the newly married pair; 
invitations came pouring in, and they 
went very much into the world. They 
were considered the handsomest couple 
in London that year, and became quite 
the fashion, and were asked everywhere, 
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and made much of, and raved about, and 
had a glorious time till the following 
season, When somebody else became the 
fashion, and they had grown tired of 
being lionized themselves, and discover- 
ed they were people of no social impor- 
tance whatever, as Leah had long per 
ceived; and it did them good. 

Barty was in his element; the admira- 
tion his wife excited filled him with de- 
light; it was a kind of reflected glory, 
that pleased him more than any glory he 
could possibly achieve for himself. 

I doubt if Leah was quite so happy; 
the grand people, the famous people, the 
clever worldly people she met made her 
very shy at first, as may be easily ima- 
gined. 

She was rather embarrassed by the at- 
tentions many smart men paid her, as 
to a very pretty woman, and not always 
pleased or edified. Her deep sense of 
humor was often tickled by this new 
position in which she found herself, and 
which she put down entirely to the fact 
that she was Barty’s wife. 

She never thought much of her own 
beauty, which had never been made much 
of at home, where beauty of a very differ- 
ent order was admired,and where she was 
thought too tall, too pale, too slim, and 
especially too quiet and sedate. 

Dimpled little rosy plumpness for Mr. 
and Mrs. John Gilpin, and the never-end- 
ing lively chatter, and the ever- ready 
laugh that results from an-entire lack of 
the real sense of humor, and a laudable 
desire to show one’s pretty teeth. 

Leah’s only vanity was her fondness 
for being very well dressed; it had be- 
come a second nature, especially her fond- 
ness for beautiful French boots and shoes 
—an instinct inherited from her mother. 
For these, and for pretty furniture and 
hangings, she had the truly esthetic eye, 
and was in advance of her time by at least 
a year. 

She shone most in her own home—by 
her great faculty of making others at 
home there too, and disinclined to leave 
it. Her instinct of hospitality was a true 
inheritance; she was good at the ordering 
of all such things—food, wines, flowers, 
waiting, every little detail of the dinner 
table, and especially who should be ask- 
ed to meet whom, and which particular 
guests should be chosen to sit by each 
other. All things of which Barty had no 
idea whatever. 
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I remember their first dinner party 
well, and how pleasant it was. How good 
the fare, and how simple; and how quick 
the hired waiting; and the wines, how— 
(but I won’t talk of that); and how live- 
ly we all were, and how handsome the 
women. Lady Caroline and Miss Daphne 
Rohan, Mr.and Mrs.Graham-Reece,Scateh- 
erd and my sister; G. du Maurier (then a 
bachelor) and myself—that was the party, 
a very lively one. 

After dinner, du Maurier and Barty 
sang capital songs of the quartier latin, 
and told stories of the atelier, and even 
danced a kind of cancan together—an in- 
vention of their own—which they called 
‘*‘Le dernier des Abencerrages.” We 
were in fits of laughter, especially Lady 
Caroline and Mrs. Graham-Reece. I hope 
D. M. has not forgotten that scene, and 
will do justice to it in this book. 

There was still more of the bohemian 
than the guardsman left in Barty; and his 
wife’s natural tastes were far more in the 
direction of bohemia than of fashionable 
West End society, as it was called by some 
people who were not in it, whatever it 
consists of; there was more of her father 
in her than her mother, and she was not 
sensitive to the world’s opinion of her so- 
cial status. 

Sometimes Leah and Barty and I would 
dine together and go to the gallery of the 
opera, let us say, or to see Fechter and 
Miss Kate Terry in The Duke's Motto, or 
Robson in Shylock or The Porter's Knot, 
or whatever was good. Then, on the 
way home to Southampton Row, Barty 
would buy a big lobster, and Leah would 
make a salad of it, with innovations of 
her own devising which were much ap- 
preciated; and then we would feast, and 
afterwards Leah would mull some claret 
in a silver saucepan, and then we (Barty 
and I) would drink and smoke and chat 
of pleasant things till it was very late in- 
deed, and I had to be turned out neck and 
crop. 

And the kindness of the two dear peo- 
ple! Once, when my father and mother 
were away in the Isle of Wight, and the 
Scatcherds in Paris, I felt so seedy I had 
to leave Barge Yard and go home to Lan- 
caster Gate. I had felt pretty bad for 
two or three days. Like all people who 
are never ill, I was nervous and thought 
I was going to die, and sent for Barty. 

In less than twenty minutes Leah 
drove up in a hansom: Barty was in 
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Hampton Court for the day, sketching. 
When she had seen me and how ill I 
looked, off she went for the doctor, and 
brought him back with her in no time. 
He saw I was sickening for typhoid, and 
must go to bed at once and engage two 
nurses. 

Leah insisted on taking me straight off 
to Southampton Row, and the doctor came 
with us. There I was soon in bed, and 
the nurses engaged, and everything done 
for me as if I'd been Barty himself—all 
this at considerable inconvenience to the 
Josselins. 

And I had my typhoid most pleasantly. 
And I shall never forget the joys of con- 
valescence, nor what an angel that wo- 
man was in a sick-room, nor what a com- 
panion when the worst was over; nor 
how she so bore herself through all this 
forced intimacy that no unruly regrets 
or jealousies mingled in my deep affec- 
tion and admiration for her, and my pas- 
sionate gratitude. She wassuch a person 
to tell all one’s affairs to, even dry busi- 
ness affairs! such a listener, and said 
such sensible things, and sometimes made 
suggestions that were invaluable; and of 
a discretion! a very tomb for momentous 
secrets. 

How on earth Barty would have ever 
managed to get through existence with- 
out her is not to be conceived. Upon 
my word, I hardly see how I should have 
got on myself without these two people 
to fill my life with; and in_all matters of 
real importance to me she was the nearest 
of the two; for Barty was so light about 
things, and couldn’t listen long to any- 
thing that was at all intricate. Such mat- 
ters bored him, and that extraordinary 
good sense which underlies all his brill- 
iant criticism of life was apt to fail him 
in practical matters; he was too head- 
strong and impulsive, and by no means 
discreet. 

It was quite amusing to watch the way 
his wife managed him without ever letting 
him suspect what she was doing, and how, 
after his raging and fuming and storm- 
ing and stamping—for all his old frac- 
tiousness had come back—she would grad- 
ually make him work his way round—of 
his own accord, as he thought—to com- 
plete concession all along the line, and 
take credit to himself in consequence; 
and she would very gravely and slowly 
give way to a delicate little wink in my 
direction, but never a smile at what was 
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all so really funny. Ive no doubt she 
often got me to do what she thought right 
in just the same way—a@ mon insu—and 
shot her little wink at Barty. 


In due time, namely, late in the evening 
of December 31, 1862, Barty hailed a han- 
som, and went first to summon his good 
friend Dr. Knight, in Orchard Street, and 
then he drove to Brixton, and woke up 
and brought back with him a very re 
spectable middle-aged and motherly wo- 
man, whose name was Jones; and next 
morning, which was a very sunny, frosty 
one, my dear little goddaughter was usl) 
ered into this sinful world—a fact which 
was chronicled the very next day in 
Leah's diary by the simple entry: 

** Jan. 1.—Roberta was born and the 
coals came in.” 

When Roberta was first shown to her 
papa by the nurse, he was in despair, and 
ran and shut himself up in his studio, 
and, I believe, almost wept. He feared he 
had brought a monster into the world. 
He had always thought that female ba 
bies were born with large blue eyes 
framed with long lashes, a beautiful com- 
plexion of the lily and the rose, and their 
shining flaxen curls already parted in the 
middle. And this little, bald, wrinkled, 
dark red, howling lump of humanity all 
but made him ill. But soon the doctor 
came and knocked at the door, and said: 

‘*T congratulate you, old fellow, on hav- 
ing produced the most magnificent little 
she I ever saw in my life—bar none; she 
might be shown for money.” 

And it turned out that this was not 
the coarse unfeeling chaff poor Barty 
took it for at first, but the pure and sim 
ple truth. 

So, my blessed Roberta, pride of your 
silly old godfather’s heart and apple of 
his eye, mother of Cupid and Gany- 
mede and Aurora and the infant Hercu- 
les, think of your poor young father 
weeping in solitude at the first sight of 
you, because you were so hideous in his 
eyes! 

You were not so in mine. Next day 
(you had improved, no doubt) I took you 
in my arms and thought well of you, es- 
pecially your little hands, that were very 
prehensile, and your little feet turned in, 
with rosy toes and little pink nails like 
shiny gems; and I was complimented by 
Mrs. Jones on the skill with which I dan- 
dled you. I have dandled your sons and 
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from my Blaze notes, and so forth; you'll 
soon get into the way of it. 

‘Then, when each copybook is com- 
plete—I will let you know—get Leah to 
copy it out; she writes a very good, legi- 
ble business hand. All will arrange it- 
eelf... .. 

‘‘And now get the books and begin 
reading them. I shall not be ready to 
write, nor will you, for more than a 
month. 

** Keep this from everybody but Leah ; 
don’t even mention it to Maurice until I 
give you leave—not but what he’s to be 
thoroughly trusted! You are fortunate 
in your wife and your friend—I hope the 
day will come when you will find you 
have been fortunate in your 

MARTIA.” 


Here follows a list of books, but it has 
been more or less carefully erased; and 
though some of the names are still to be 
made out, I conclude that Barty did not 
wish them to be made public. 


Before Roberta was born, Leah had re- 
served herself an hour every morning 
and every afternoon for what she called 
the cultivation of her mind—the careful 
reading of good standard books, French 
and English, that she might qualify her- 
self in time, as she said, for the intellect- 
ual society in which she hoped to mix 
some day; she built castles in the air, 
being somewhat of a hero-worshipper in 
secret, and dreamt of meeting her heroes 
in the flesh, now that she was Barty’s 
wife. 

But when she became a mother there 
was not only Roberta who required much 
attention, but Barty himself made great 
calls upon her time besides. 

To his friends’ astonishment, he had 
taken it into his head to write a book. 
Good heavens! Barty writing a book! 
What on earth could the dear boy have 
to write about? 

He wrote much of the book at night in 
bed, and corrected and put it into shape 
during the daytime; and finally Leah 
had to copy it all out neatly in her best 
handwriting ; and this copying out of 
Barty’s books became to her an all but 
daily task for many years—a happy la- 
bor of love, and one she would depute to 
no one else: no hired hand should inter- 
fere with these precious productions of 
her husband's genius. So that most of 
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the standard works, English and Frenc}, 
that she grew to thoroughly master wer 
of her husband’s writing—not a bad edy 
cation, I venture to think! 

Besides, it was more in her nature and 
in the circumstances of her life that she 
should become a woman of business and 
a woman of the world rather than a read 
er of books—one who grew to thorough! 
understand life as it presented itself to 
her; and men and women, and especial 
ly children ; and the management of a 
large and much-frequented house ; for 
they soon moved away from Southamp 
ton Row. 

She quickly arrived at a complete mas 
tery of all such science as this—and it is 
a science—such a mastery as I have never 
seen surpassed by any other woman, of 
whatever world. She would have made 
a splendid Marchioness of Whitby, this 
daughter of a low-comedy John Gilpin; 
she would have beaten the Whitby ree- 
ord! 

She developed into a woman of the 
world in the best sense—full of sym- 
pathy, full of observation and quick un- 
derstanding of others’ needs and thoughts 
and feelings; absolutely sincere, of con- 
stant and even temper, and a cheerfulness 
that never failed—the result of her splen- 
did health; without caprice, without a 
spark of vanity, without selfishness of 
any kind-—generous, open-handed, chari- 
table to a fault; always taking the large 
and generous view of everything and 
everybody; a little impulsive perhaps, 
but not often having to regret her im- 
pulses; of unwearied devotion to her hus- 
band, and capable of any heroism or self- 
sacrifice for his sake; of that I feel sure. 

No one is perfect, of course. Unfortu- 
nately she was apt to be somewhat jea- 
lous at first of his singularly catholic and 
very frankly expressed admiration of ev- 
ery opposite type of female beauty; but 
she soon grew to see that there was safety 
in numbers, and she was made to feel in 
time that her own type was the arch-type 
of all in his eyes, and herself the arch- 
representative of that type in his heart. 

She was also jealous in her friendships, 
and was not happy unless constantly as- 
sured of her friends’ warm love—lIda’s, 
mine, even that of her own father and 
mother. Good heavens! had ever a wo- 
man less cause for doubt or complaint on 
that score? 

Then, like all extremely conscientious 
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such fault with herself th 
A” i oe she thought that was fau] 
ed finding enough. Also, she wa 
IS somewhat rigid in sticking t 
the ways she thought wer 
right, and in the selection of 
these ways she was not always 
quite infallible. On a les dé 
fauts de ses qualités; and a 
little obstinacy is often thy 
fault of a very noble quality 
indeed. 

Though somewhat shy and 
standoffish during the first 
year or two of her married life, 
she soon became joliment dé 
gourdie, as Barty called it; 
and I can scarcely conceive 
any position in which she 
would have been awkward or 
embarrassed for a moment, so 
ready was she always with 
just the right thing to say- 
or to withhold, if silence were 
better than speech; and her fit 

\\ and proper place in the world 
¥ aa as a great man’s wife—and a 
Yi good and beautiful woman 
was always conceded to her 
with due honor, even by the 
most impertinent among the 
highly placed of her own sex, 
without any necessity for self 
assertion on her part whatever 
—without assumption of any 
kind, 

It was a strange and pecul- 
iar personal ascendency she 
managed to exert with so little 
effort, an ascendency partly 
physical, no doubt; and the 
practice of it had begun in the 
West End emporium of the 
‘*Universal Fur Company, 
Limited.” 

How admirably she filled 
the high and arduous position 
of wife to such a man as Barty 
Josselin is well known to the 
world at large. It was no si- 
necure! but she gloried in it; 
and to her thorough appre- 

Veni eemitiiih: hension and management of 

YM A CELEBRATED MAN.” their joint lives and all that 

came of them, as well as to her 

beauty and sense and genial 

people who always know their own mind warmth, was due her great popularity for 
and do their very best, she did not like to many years in an immense and ever-wi 
be found fault with; she seeretly found dening circle, where the memory of her 
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s still preserved and cherished as one of 
the most remarkable women of her time. 

With all this power of passionate self- 
surrender to her husband in all things, 
little and big, she was not of the type 
that cannot see the faults of the beloved 
one, and Barty was very often frankly 
pulled up for his shortcomings, and by 
no means had it all his own way when 
his own way wasn’t good for him. She 
was a person to reckon with; and in- 
capable of the slightest flattery, even to 
Barty, who was so fond of it from her, 
and in spite of her unbounded admira- 
tion for him. 

Such was your mother, my dear Ro- 
berta, in the bloom of her early twenties 
and ever after; till her death, in fact— 
on the day following his! 


Somewhere about the spring of 1863 
she said to me: 

‘* Bob, Barty has written a book. Either 
I'm an idiot, or blinded by conjugal con- 
ceit, or else Barty’s book — which I’ve 
copied out myself in my very best hand- 
writing—is one of the most beautiful and 
important books ever written. Come and 
dine with me to-night—Barty’s dining in 
the City with the Fish-mongers; you shall 
have what you like best—pickled pork 
and pease pudding, a dressed crab and 
a Welsh rabbit to follow, and draught 
stout; and after dinner I will read you 
the beginning of Sardonyx—that’s what 
he’s called it—and I should like to have 
your opinion.” 

I dined with her as she wished. We 
were alone, and she told me how he 
wrote every night in bed, in a kind of 
ecstasy—between two and four, in Blaze— 
and then elaborated his work during the 
day, and made sketches for it. 

And after dinner she read me the first 
part of Sardonyx; it took three hours, 

Then Barty came home, having dined 
well, and in very high spirits. 

‘‘ Well, old fellow! how do you like 
Sardonyx ?” 

I was so moved and excited I could 
say nothing--I couldn’t even smoke. I 
was allowed to take the precious manu- 
script away with me, and finished it dur- 
ing the night. 

Next morning I wrote to him out of 
the fulness of my heart. 

I read it aloud to my father and mo- 
ther, and then lent it to Seatcherd, who 
read it to Ida. In twenty-four hours our 
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gay and genial Barty—our Robin Good- 
fellow and Merry Andrew—our funny 
man—had become for us a demi-god; for 
all but my father, who looked upon him 
as a splendid but irretrievably lost soul, 
and mourned over him as over a son of 
his own. 

And in two months Sardonyx was 
before the reading world, and the mid- 
dle-aged reader will remember the wild 
enthusiasm and the storm it raised. 

All that is ancient history, and I will 
do no more than allude to the unpar- 
alleled bitterness of the attacks made by 
the Chureh on a book which is now quot- 
ed again and again from every pulpit in 
England—in the world—and has been 
translated into almost every language 
under the sun. 

Thus he leaped into fame and fortune 
at a bound, and at first they delighted 
him. He would take little Roberta on to 
the top of his head and dance ‘* La Pala- 
dine” on his hearth-rug, singing: 

“ Rataplan, Rataplan, 
I'm a celebrated man—” 


in imitation of Sergeant Bouncer in Cox 
and Box. 

But in less than a year celebrity had 
quite palled, and all his money bored 
him—as mine does me. He had a very 
small appetite for either the praise or the 
pudding which were served out to him in 
such excess all through his life. It was 
only his fondness for the work itself that 
kept his nose so constantly: to the grind- 
stone, 

Within six months of the Sardonyx 
Barty wrote La Quatriéme Dimension, 
in French, which was published by Doll- 
fus-Moise fréres, in Paris, with, if possible, 
a greater success; for the clerical opposi- 
tion was even more virulent. The Eng- 
lish translation, which is admirable, was 
by Scatcherd. 

Then came Motes in a Moonbeam, In- 
terstellar Harmonics, and Berthe aux 
grands Pieds, within eighteen months, so 
that before he was quite thirty, in the 
space of two years, Barty had _pro- 
duced five works—three in English and 
two in French—which, though merely 
novels and novelettes, have had as wide 
and far-reaching an influence on modern 
thought as the Origin of Species that ap- 
peared about the same time, and which 
are such for simplicity of expression, 
exposition, and idea that an intelligent 
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ploughboy can get all the good and all 
the pleasure from them almost as easily 
as any philosopher or sage. 

Such was Barty’s début as a man of 
letters: this is not the place to criticise 
his literary work, nor am I the proper 
person to do so; enough has been writ- 
ten already about Barty Josselin during 
his lifetime to fill a large library—in near- 
ly every language there is. I tremble to 
think of what has yet to follow! 

Sardonyx came of age nearly twelve 


g 
years ago: what a coming of age that 
was the reader will remember well. I 


shall not forget its celebration at Mars- 
field; it happened to coincide with the 
birth of Barty’s first grandchild, at that 
very house. 

I will now go back to Barty’s private 
life, which is the sole object of this hum- 
ble attempt at book-making on my part. 

During the next ten years Barty’s lit- 
erary activity was immense. Beautiful 
books followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession—and so did beautiful little Bartys, 
and Leah’s hands were full. 

And as each book, English or French, 
was more beautiful than the last, so was 
each little Barty, male or female. All 
over Kensington and Campden Hill—for 
they took Gretna Lodge, next door to 
Cornelys the sculptor’s—the splendor of 
these little Bartys, their size, their beauty, 
their health and high spirits, became al- 
most a joke, and their mother became 
almost a comic character in consequence 
—like the old-lady who lived in a shoe. 

Money poured in with a profusion few 
writers of good books have ever known 
before,and every penny not wanted for im- 
mediate household expenses was pounced 
upon by Scatcherd or by me, to be in- 
vested in’ the manner we thought best: 
nous avons eu la main heureuse! 

The Josselins kept open house, and 
money was not to be despised, little as 
Barty ever thought of money, 

Then every autumn the entire smalah 
migrated to the coast of Normandy, or 
Picardy, or Brittany, or to the Highlands 
of Inverness, and with them the Seateh- 
erds and the chronicler of these happy 
times not to mention eats, dogs, and 
squirrels,and guinea-pigs and white mice, 
and birds of all kinds, from which the 
children would not be parted, and the 
real care of which, both at home and 
abroad,ultimately devolved on poor Mrs. 
Josselin—who was not so fond of animals 


as all that—so that her life was ful] ; 
overflowing of household cares. 

Another duty had devolved upon }), 
also, that of answering the passionate ]« 
ters that her husband received by ey; 
post from all parts of the world—es), 
cially America—and which he could 1. 
er be induced to answer himself. Eye, 
morning regularly he would begin | 
day’s work by writing ‘“‘ Yours truly—p 
Josselin ” on quite a score of square bits 
of paper, to be sent through the post 
fair English and American autogra) 
collectors, who forwarded stamped e) 
velopes, and sometimes photographs « 
themselves, that he might study the f 
tures of those who loved him at a respect 
ful distance, and who so frankly told thei: 
love; all of which bored Barty to ex 
tinction, and was a source of endless 
amusement to his wife. 

But even she was annoyed when a large 
unstamped or insufficiently stamped pai 
cel arrived by post from America enclos 
ing a photograph of her husband,to whi 
his signature was desired, and contai1 
ing no stamps to frank it on its return 
journey! 

And the photographers he had to sit t 
and the interviewers, male and fema 
to whom he had to deny himself! LL 
was too short! 

How often has a sturdy laborer or a 
tisan come up to him as he and I walked 
together, with, 

**T should very much like to shak 
you by the hand, Mr. Josselin, if I mig 
make so bold, sir!” 

And such an appeal as this would pleas: 
him far more than the most fervent 
written outpourings of the female hearts 
he had touched. 

They of course received endless invita 
tions to stay at country houses, all ove. 
the United Kingdom, where they mig)it 
have been lionized to their hearts’ co: 
tent, if such had been their wish; but 
these they never accepted. They neve 
spent a single night away from their own 
house till most of their children we: 
grown up—or ever wanted to; and eve 
year they got less and less into the wa) 
of dining out, or spending the evening 
from home—and I don’t wonder; no gay 
er or jollier home ever was than tliat 
they made for themselves, and each othier. 
and their intimate friends; not even 
Cornelys’s next door was better music to 
be heard; for Barty was friends with al! 
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the musie-makers, English and foreign, 
who eater for us in and out of the season ; 
even they read his books, and understood 
them; and they sang and played better 
for Barty—and for Cornelys, next door— 
than even for the music-loving multitude 
who filled their pockets with British gold. 

And the difference between Barty’s 
house and that of Cornelys was that at 
the former the gatherings were smaller 
ind more intimate—as became the smaller 
and one was happier there in con- 
sequence, 

Barty gave himself up entirely to his 
writing, and left everything else to his 
wife, or to me, or to Seatcherd. She was 
really a mother to him, as well as a pas- 
sionately loving and devoted helpmeet. 

To make up for this, whenever she was 
ill, which didn’t often happen—except, of 
course, when she had a baby—he forgot 
all his writing in his anxiety about her; 
and in his care of her, and his solicitude 
for her ease and comfort, he became quite 
a motherly old woman, a better nurse 
than Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Gibson—as prac- 
tical and sensible and full of authority as 
Dr. Knight himself. 

And when it was all over, all his ami- 
able carelessness came back, and with it 
his genius, his schoolboy high spirits, his 
tomfooling, his romps with his children, 
and his utter irresponsibility, and abso- 
lute disdain for all the ordinary business 
of life; and the happy genial temper that 
never seemed to know a moment's de- 
pression or nourish an unkind thought. 

Poor Barty! what would he have done 
without us all, and what should we have 
done without Barty? As Seatcherd said 
of him, ‘‘ he’s having his portion in this 
life.” 

But it was not really so. 

Then, in 1870, he bought that charming 
house, Mansfield, by the Thames, which 
he rechristened Marsfield; and which he 
—with the help of the Scatcherds and my- 
self, for it became our hobby—made into 
one of the most delightful abodes in Eng- 
land. It was the real home for all of us; 
I really think it is one of the loveliest 
spots on earth. It was a bargain, but it 
cost a lot of money; altogether, never 
was money better spent—even as a mere 
investment. When I think of what it is 
worth now! Je suis homme d'affaires. 

What a house - warming that was on 
the very day that France and Germany 
went to war! We little guessed what was 
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to come for the country we all loved so 
dearly, or we should not have been so 
glad, 

I am conscious that all this is rather 
dull reading. Alas! Merry England is 
a devilish dull place compared to foreign 
parts — and success, respectability, and 
domestic bliss are the dullest things to 
write—or read—about that I know—and 
with middle age to follow too! 

It was during that first summer at 
Marsfield that Barty told me the extraor- 
dinary story of Martia, and I really 
thought he had gone mad. Forl knew 
him to be the most truthful person alive. 

Even now I hardly know what to 
think, nor did Leah—nor did Barty him- 
self up to the day of his death. 

He showed me all her letters, which I 
may deem it advisable to publish some 
day: not only the Blaze suggestions for 
his books, and all her corrections; things 
to oecupy him for life—all, of course, in 
his own handwriting; but many letters 
about herself, also written in sleep and 
by his own hand; and the style is Barty’s 
—not the style in which he wrote his 
books, and which is not to be matehed— 
but that in which: he wrote his Blaze let- 
ters to me. 

If her story is true—and I never read a 
piece of documentary evidence more con- 
vincing—these letters constitute the most 
astonishing revelation ever yet vouch- 
safed to this earth. 

But her story cannot be true! 

That Barty’s version of his relations 
with ** The Martian ” is absolutely sincere, 
it is impossible to doubt. He was quite 
unconscious of the genesis of every book 
he ever wrote. His first hint of every 
one of them was the elaborately worked 
out suggestion he found by his bedside in 
the morning—written by himself in his 
sleep during the preceding night, with 
his eyes wide open, while more often than 
not his wife anxiously watched him at 
his unconscious work, careful not to wake 
or disturb him in any way. 

Roughly epitomized, Martia’s story was 
this: 

For an immense time she had gone 
through countless incarnations, from the 
lowest form to the highest, in the cold 
and dreary planet we call Mars, the out- 
ermost of the four inhabited worlds of 
our system; where the sun seems no big- 
ger than an orange, and which, but for 
its moist, thin, rich atmosphere and pecul- 
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jar magnetic conditions, that differ from 
ours, would be too cold aboveground for 
human or animal or vegetable life. As it 
is, it is only inhabited now in the neigh- 
borhood of its equator, and even there 
during its long winter it is colder and 
more desolate than Cape Horn or Spitz- 
bergen — except that the shallow, fresh- 
water sea is frozen only for a few months 
at either pole. 

All these incarnations were forgotten 
by her but the last; nothing remained of 
them all but a vague consciousness that 
they had once been, until their culmina- 
tion in what would be in Mars the equiv- 
alent of a woman on our earth. 

Man in Mars is, it appears, a very dif- 
ferent being from what he is here. He is 
amphibious, and descends from no mon- 
key, but from a small animal that seems 
to be something between our seal and our 
sea-lion. 

According to Martia, his beauty is to 
that of the seal as that of the Theseus or 
Antinous to that of an orang-outang. His 
five senses are extraordinarily acute, even 
the sense of touch in his webbed fingers 
and toes; and in addition to these he pos- 
sesses a sixth, that comes from his keen 
and unintermittent sense of the magnetic 
current, which is far stronger in Mars 
than on the earth; and far more compli- 
cated, and more thoroughly understood. 

When any object is too delicate and 
minute to be examined by the sense of 
touch and sight, the Martian shuts his 
eyes and puts it against the pit of his 
stomach, and knows all about it, even its 
inside. 

In the absolute dark, or with his eyes 
shut, and when he stops his ears, he is 
more intensely conscious of what imme- 
diately surrounds him than at any other 
time, except that all color - perception 
ceases; conscious not only of material 
objects, but of what is passing in his fel- 
low-Martian’s mind—and this for an area 
of many hundreds of cubie yards. 

In the course of its evolutions, this ex- 
traordinary faculty—which exists on earth 
in a rudimentary state, but only among 
some birds and fish and insects, and in 
the lower forms of animal life—has devel- 
oped the Martian mind in a direction very 
different from ours, since no inner life 
apart from the rest, no privacy, no con- 
cealment, is possible except at a distance 
involving absolute isolation; not even 
thought is free; yet in some incompre- 
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hensible way there is, as a matter of fac: 
a really greater freedom of thought tl), 
is conceivable among ourselves: abso])):, 
liberty in absolute obedience to law 
paradox beyond our comprehension. 

Their habits are as simple as those 
attribute to the cave-dwellers during { 
prehistoric periods of the earth's exis 
ence. But their moral sense is so fay ; 
advance of ours that we haven't even 
terminology by which to express it. 

In comparison, the highest and best o 
us are monsters of iniquity and egoisn 
cruelty and corruption; and our plan 
(a very heaven for warmth and brillian 
and beauty. in spite of earthquakes an 
eyclones and tornadoes) is a very hell 
through the creatures that people it- 
shambles, a place of torture, a grotesqu 
and impure pandemonium. 

These exemplary Martians wear no 
clothes but the exquisite fur with which 
nature has endowed them, and which con 
stitutes a part of their immense beauty 
according to Martia. 

They feed exclusively on edible moss 
and roots and submarine sea-weed, whic} 
they know how to grow and prepare and 
preserve. Except for heavy-winged bat 
like birds and big fish, which they hav 
domesticated and use for their own pu 
poses in an incredible manner (incarna 
ting a portion of themselves and their 
consciousness at will in their bodies), they 
have cleared Mars of all useless and harm 
ful and mutually destructive forms of 
animal life. A sorry fauna, the Martian 
—even at its best—and a flora beneat! 
contempt, compared to ours. 

They are great engineers and excava 
tors, great irrigators, great workers in de] 
icate metal, stone, marble, and precious 
gems (there is no wood to speak of); great 
sculptors and decorators of the beautifu 
caves, so fancifully and so intricately con 
nected, in which they live, and which hav: 
taken thousands of years to design and 
excavate and ventilate and adorn, ani 
which they warm and light up at will i: 
a beautiful manner by means of the tr 
mendous magnetic current. 

This richly parti-colored light is pa 
of their mental and mora! life in a way i! 
is not in us to apprehend, and has its ex 
act equivalent in sound—and vice versa 

They have no language of words, and 
do not need it, since they can only be iso 
lated in thought from each other by a dis 
tance greater than that which any vocal! 
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sound ean traverse; but their organs of 
voice and hearing are far more complex 
and perfect than ours, and their atmos- 
phere infinitely more conductive of pho- 
nal vibrations. 

It seems that everything which can be 
apprehended by the eye or hand is capa- 
ble of absolute sonorous translation: light, 
color, texture, shape in its three dimen- 
sions, weight, and density. The phonal 
expression and comprehension of all these 
are acquired by the Martian baby almost 
as soon as it knows how to swim or dive, 
or move upright and erect on dry land or 
beneath it; and the mechanical transla- 
tion of such expression by means of wind 
and wire and sounding texture and curved 
surface of extraordinary elaboration is the 
principal business of the Martian life 
an art by which ali the combined past ex- 
perience and future aspirations of the race 
receive the fullest utterance. Here again 
personal magnetism plays an enormous 
part. 

And it is by means of this long and pa- 
tiently evolved and highly trained faculty 
that the race is still developing towards 
perfection with constant strain and effort 

although the planet is far advanced in 
its decadence, and within measurable dis- 
tance of its unfitness for life of any kind. 

All is so evenly and harmoniously bal- 
anced, whether aboveground or beneath, 
that existence is full of joy in spite of the 
tremendous strain of life. in spite also of 
a dreariness of outlook on barren nature 
which is not to be matched by the most 
inhospitable regions of the earth; and 
death is looked upon as the crowning joy 
of all, although life is prolonged by all 
the means in their power. 

For when the life of the body ceases, 
and the body itself is burned and its ashes 
scattered to the winds and waves, the in- 
finitesimal, imponderable, and indestruc- 
tible something we call the soul is known 
to lose itself in a sunbeam and make for 
the sun, with all its memories about it, 
that it may there receive further develop- 
ment, fitting it for other systems altogeth- 
er beyond conception; and the longer it 
has lived in Mars, the better for its eternal 
life in the future. 

But it often, on its journey sunwards, 
gets entangled in other beams, and finds 
its way to some intermediate planet—Mer- 
cury, Venus, or the Earth; and putting on 
flesh and blood and bone once more, and 
losing for a space all its knowledge of its 
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own past, it has to undergo another mortal 
incarnation—a new personal experience, 
beginning with its new birth-—a dream 
and a forgetting—till it awakens again 
after the pangs of dissolution, and finds it 
self a step further on the way to freedom. 

Martia, it seems, came to our earth in a 
shower of shooting-stars, a hundred years 
ago. She had not lived her full measure 
of years in Mars; she had elected to be 
suppressed, through some unfitness, phys- 
ical or mental or moral, which rendered 
it inexpedient that she should become a 
mother of Martians, for they are very par- 
ticular about that sort of thing in Mars: 
we shall have to be so here some day, or 
else we shall degenerate, and become ex- 
tinct; or even worse! 

Many Martian souls come to our planet 
in this way, it seems, and hasten to inear- 
nate themselves in as promising unborn 
though just begotten men and women as 
they can find, that they may the sooner be 
free to hie them sunwards with all their 
collected memories. 

According to Martia, most of the best 
and finest of our race have souls that have 
lived forgotten lives in Mars. But Martia 
was in no hurry; she was full of intelli 
gent curiosity, and for ten years she went 
up and down the earth, revelling in the 
open air, lodging herself in the brains and 
bodies of birds, beasts, and fishes, insects 
and animals of all kinds—like a hermit- 
crab in a shell that belongs to another— 
but without the slightest inconvenience to 
the legitimate owners, who were always 
quite unconscious of her presence, al- 
though she made what use she could of 
what wits they had. 

Thus she had a heavenly time on this 
sunlit earth of curs—now a worm, now a 
porpoise, now a sea-gull or a dragon-fly ; 
now some fleet - footed, keen-eyed quad- 
ruped that did not live by slaying—for 
she had a horror of bloodshed. 

She could only go where these creatures 
chose to take her, since she had no power 
to control their actions in the slightest 
degree; but she saw, heard, smelt and 
touched and tasted with their organs of 
sense, and was as conscious of their animal 
life as they were themselves.. Her descrip- 
tion of this phase of her earthly career is 
full of extraordinary interest, and some- 
times extremely funny—though quite un- 
consciously so, no doubt. For instance, 
she tells how happy she once was when 
she inhabited a small brown Pomeranian 
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dog called ‘‘Schnapfel,” in Cologne, and 
belonging to a Jewish family who dealt 
in old clothes near the Cathedral ; and 
how she loved them and looked up to 
them—how she revelled in fried fish and 
the smell of it—and in all the stinks in 
every street of the famous city—all ex- 
cept one, that arose from Herr Johann 
Maria Farina’s renowned emporium in 
the Julichs Platz, which so offended the 
‘anine nostrils that she had to give up 
inhabiting that small Pomeranian dog 
forever, ete. 

Then she took to man, and inhabited 
man and woman, and especially child, in 
all parts of the globe for many years ; 
and finally, for the last fifty or sixty 
years or so, she settled herself exclusively 
amongst the best and healthiest English 
she could find. 

She took a great fancy to the Rohans, 
who are singularly well endowed in health 
of mind and body, and physical beauty, 
and happiness of temper. She became 
especially fond of the ill-fated but amiable 
Lord Runswick— Barty’s father. Then 
through him she knew Antoinette, and 
loved her so well that she determined to 
incarnate herself at last as their child ; 
but she had become very cautious and 
worldly during her wandering life on 


earth, and felt that she would not be quite 
happy either as a man or a woman in 
western Europe unless she were reborn in 


holy wedlock—a concession she made to 
our British prejudices in favor of respect- 
ability: she describes herself as the only 
Martian philistine and snob. 

Evilcommunications corrupt good man- 
ners, and poor Martia, to her infinite sor- 
row and self-reproach, was conscious of a 
sad lowering of her moral tone after this 
long frequentation of the best earthly hu- 
man beings—even the best English. 

She grew to admire worldly success, 
rank, social distinction, the perishable 
beauty of outward form, the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of the eye—the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world—and 
to basely long for these in her own per- 
son! 

Then when Barty was born, she loved 
to inhabit his singularly well-constituted 
little body better than any other, and to 
identify herself with his happy child life, 
and enjoy his singularly perfect senses, 
and sleep his beautiful sleep, and revel 
in the dreams he so completely forgot 
when he woke—reminiscent dreams, that 
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she was actually able to weave out of the 
unconscious brain that was his: abso 
lutely using his dormant organs of mem 
ory for purposes of her own, to remembe) 
and relive her own past pleasures anid 
pains, so sensitively and highly organized 
was he; and to her immense surprise she 
found she could make him feel her pres 
ence even when awake, by means of the 
magnetic sense that pervaded her strong 
ly, as it pervades all Martian souls til] 
they reincarnate themselves among us 
and forget. 

And thus he was conscious of the north 
whenever she enjoyed the hospitality of 
his young body. 

She stuck to him for many years, til] 
he offended her taste by his looseness of 
life as a guardsman (for she was extreme 
ly straitlaced); and she inhabited him no 
more for some time, though she often 
watched him through the eyes of others 
and always loved him, and lamented 
sorely over his faults and follies. 

Then one memorable night, in the 
energy of her despair at his resolve to 
slip that splendid body of his, she was 
able to influence him in his sleep, and 
saved his life; and all her love came back 
tenfold. 

She had never been able to impose a 
fraction of her will on any being, animal 
or human, that she had ever inhabited on 
earth until that memorable night in Ma- 
lines, when she made him write at her 
dictation. 

Then she conceived an immense desire 
that he should marry the splendid Julia, 
whom she had often inhabited also, that 
she might one day be a child of his by 
such a mother, and go through her earth- 
ly incarnation in the happiest conceivable 
circumstances; but herein she was balk 
ed by Barty’s instinctive preference for 
Leah, and again gave him up in a huff. 

But she soon took to inhabiting Leah a 
great deal, and found her just as much to 
her taste for her own future earthly mo- 
ther as the divine Julia herself, and made 
up her mind she would make Barty great 
and famous by a clever management of 
his very extraordinary brains, of which 
she had discovered the hidden capacity, 
and influence the earth for its good—for 
she had grown to love the beautiful earth, 
in spite of its iniquities—and finally be a 
child of Barty and Leah, every new child 
of whom seemed an improvement on the 
last, as though practice made perfect. 
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Such is, roughly, the story of Martia. 

There is no doubt—both Barty and Leah 
agreed with me in this—that it is an easy 
story to invent, though it is curiously 
convineing to read in the original shape, 
with all its minute details and their ver- 
isimilitude; but even then there is no- 
thing in it that the author of Sardonyx 
could not have easily imagined, and made 
more convineing still. 

He declared that all through life, on 
awaking from his night's sleep, he always 
felt conscious of having had extraordi- 
nary dreams—even as a child—but that he 
forget them in the very act of waking, in 
spite of strenuous efforts to recall them. 
But now and again, on sinking into sleep, 
the vague memory of forgotten 
dreams would come back; and they were 
all of a strange life under new condi- 
tions—just such a life as Martia had de- 
scribed — where arabesques of artificial 
light and interwoven curves of subtle 
sound had a significance undreamt-of by 
mortal eyes or ears, and served as con- 
ductors to a heavenly bliss unknown to 
earth—revelations denied to us here, or 
we should be very different beings from 
what we most unhappily are. 

He thought it quite possible that his 
brain in sleep had at last become so active 
through the exhausting and depleting 
mnedical régime that he went through in 
Malines that it actually was able to dic- 
tate its will to his body, and that every- 
thing might have happened to him as it 
did then and afterwards, without any su- 
pernatural or ultranatural agency what- 
ever—without a Martia! 

He might, in short, have led a kind of 
dual life,and Martia might be a simple 
faney or invention of his brain in an ab- 
normal state of activity during slumber; 
and both Leah and I inclined to this be- 
lief (but for a strange thing which hap- 
pened later, and which I will tell in due 
time). Indeed, it all seems so silly and 
far-fetched, so ‘‘ out of the question,” that 
one feels almost ashamed at bringing this 
Martia into a serious biography of a great 
man —un conte & dormir debout! But 
vou must wait for the end. 

Anyhow, the singular fact remains that 
in some way inexplicable to himself Barty 
has influenced the world in a direction 
which it never entered his thoughts even 
to conceive, so far as he remembered. 

Think of all he has done. 

He has robbed Death of nearly all its 


those 
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terrors; even for the young it is no long 
er the grisly phantom it once was for our 
selves, but rather of an aspect mellow 
and benign; for to the most sceptical he 
(and only he) has restored that absolute 
conviction of an indestructible germ of 
Immortality within us, born of remem 
brance made perfect and complete after 
dissolution; he alone has built the golden 
bridge in the middle of which science and 
faith ean shake hands over at least one 
common possibility — nay, one common 
certainty for those who have read jim 
aright. 

There is no longer despair in bereave- 
ment—all bereavement is but a half part- 
ing; there is no real parting except for 
those who survive, and the longest earth- 
ly life is but a span. Whatever the fu 
ture may be, the past will be ours forever 

and that means our punishment and 
our reward, and reunion with those we 
loved. It is a happy phrase, that which 
closes the career of Sardonyx. It has 
become as universal as the Lord’s Prayer! 

To think that so simple and obvious a 
solution should have lain hidden all these 
zeons, to turn up at last as though by 
chance in a little illustrated story-book! 
What a nugget! 

Ou 
yeux? 

Physical pain and the origin of evil 
seem the only questions with which he 
has not been able to grapple. And yet if 
those difficulties are ever dealt with and 
mastered and overcome for us, it can only 
be by some follower of Barty’s methods. 

It is true, no doubt, that through him 
suicide has become the normal way out of 
our troubles when these are beyond rem 
edy. I will not express any opinion as 
to the ethical significance of this admitted 
result of his teaching, which many of us 
still find it so hard to reconcile with our 
conscience. 


avions-nous done la téte et les 


Then, by a dexterous manipulation of 
our sympathies that amounts to absolute 
conjuring, he has given the death-blow to 
all cruelty that serves for our amusement, 
and killed the pride and pomp and cir 
cumstance of glorious sport, and made 
them ridiculous with his lusty laugh: 
even the bull-fights in Spain are coming 
to an end, and all through a Spanish 
translation of Lifeblood. All the cruel 
ties of the world are bound to follow in 
time; and this not so much because they 
are cruel as because they are ridiculous 
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and mean and ugly, and would make us 
laugh if they didn’t make us ery. 

And to whom but Barty Josselin do we 
owe it that our race is on an average al- 
ready from four to six inches taller than 
it was thirty years ago, men and women 
alike; that strength and beauty are rap- 
idly becoming the rule among us, and 
weakness and ugliness the exception? 

He has been hard on these; he has 
been cruel to be kind, and they have re- 
ceived notice to quit, and been gener- 
ously compensated for in advance,I think! 
Who in these days would dare to enter 
the holy state of wedlock unless they were 
pronounced physically, morally, and men- 
tally fit—to procreate their kind—not only 
by their own conscience, but by the com- 
mon consent of all who know them? And 
that beauty, health, and strength are a 
part of that fitness, and old age a bar to 
it, who would dare deny? 

I'm no Adonis myself. I've got a long 
upper lip and an Irish kink in my nose, 
inherited perhaps from some maternally 
ancestral Blake of Derrydown, who may 
have been a proper blackguard! And that 
kink should be now, no doubt, the lawful 
property of some ruffianly cattle-hough- 
ing moonlighter, whose nose (which 
should have been mine) is probably as 
straight as Barty’s. For in Ireland are 
to be found the handsomest and ugliest 
people in all Great Britain, and in Great 
Britain the handsomest and ugliest peo- 
ple in the whole world. 
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Anyhow I have known my place. | 
have not perpetuated that kink, and wit), 
it, possibly, the base and cowardly j 
stincts of which it was meant to be thy 
outward and visible sign—though it isn} 
in my case—that my fellow-men mie): 
give me a wide berth. 

Leah’s girlish instinct was a right on 
when she said me nay that afternoon |) 
the Chelsea pier—for how could she se 
inside me, poor child? How could Beaut) 
guess the Beast was a Prince in disguise 
It was no fairy-tale! 

Things have got mixed up; but they're 
all coming right, and all through Barty 
Josselin. 

And what vulgar pride and narrow 
nesses and meannesses and vanities and 
uglinesses of life, in mass and class and 
individual, are now impossible!—and al! 
through Barty Josselin and his quaint iron- 
ies of pen and pencil, forever trembling 
between tears and laughter, with never a 
cynical spark or a hint of bitterness. 

How he has held his own against th: 
world! how he has seourged its wicked 
ness and folly, this gigantic optimist, who 
never wrote a single line in his own de- 
fence! 

How quickly their laugh recoiled on 


those early laughers! and how Barty alone 
laughed well because he laughed the last, 
and taught the laughers to laugh on his 


side! People thought he was always 
laughing. It was not so. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 
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LL Green Things on the earth, bless ye the Lord!” 
L\ So sang the choir while ice-cased branches beat 
The frosty window-panes, and at our feet 
The frozen, tortured sod but mocked the word, 
And seemed to cry like some poor soul in pain, 
‘* Lord, suffering and endurance fill my days; 
The growing green things will their Maker praise— 
The happy green things, growing in warm rain!” 


‘*So God lacks praise while all the fields are white!” 
I said; then smiled, remembering southward far, 

How pampas-grass swayed green in summer light. 
Nay, God hears always from this swinging star, 

Decani and Cantoris, South and North, 

Each answering other, praises pouring forth. 
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ie a previous paper,* to which the 
reader is referred asa helpful prelim- 
inary to the following, I discussed the gen- 
eral subject of the fertilization of flowers. 
briefly outlining the several historical and 
chronological steps which ultimately led 
to Darwin’s triumphant revelation of the 
divine plan of ‘‘ cross-fertilization ” as the 
mystery which had so long been hidden 
beneath the forms and faces of the flowers. 

In the same paper I presented many 
illustrative examples among our com- 
mon wild flowers possessing marvellous 
evolved devices, mechanisms, and pecul- 
iavities of form by which this necessary 
cross-fertilization was assured. 

Prior to Darwin’s time the flower was 
a voice in the wilderness, heard only in 
faintest whispers, and by the few. But 
since his day they have bloomed with 
fresher color and more convincing per- 
fume. Seience brought us their message. 
Demoralizing as it certainly was to hu- 
manity’s past ideals, philosophic, theo- 
* “The Welcomes of the Flowers,” March, 1894. 
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logic, and poetic, it bore the spirit of ab- 
solute conviction, and must be heard. 
What acontrast this winged botany of 
to-day to that of a hundred years ago! 
The flower now no longer the mere non- 
committal, structural, botanical specimen. 
No longer the example of mere arbitrary, 
independent creation, reverently and sole- 
ly referred to the orthodox “ delight of 
man.” The blossom whose unhappy fate 
was bemoaned by the poet because, for- 
sooth, it must needs ‘‘ blush unseen,” or 
‘ waste its sweetness on the desert air,” is 
found alone in that musty hortus siccus 
of a blind and deluded past. From the 
status of mere arbitrary creation, however 
‘**beautiful,” ‘‘curious,” ‘‘eecentric,” hith 
erto accepted alone on faith—‘‘it is thus 
because it is created thus: what need to 
ask the reason why?’—it has become a 
part of our inspiring heritage, a reasona- 
ble, logical, comprehensible result, a man- 
ifestation of a beautiful divine scheme, 
and is thus an ever-present witness and 
prophet of divine care and supervision, 
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The flower of to-day! What an inspi- 
ration to our reverential study! Whata 
new revelation is borne upon its perfume! 
Its forms and hues, what invitations to 
our devotion! This spot upon the petal ; 
this peculiar quality of perfume or odor; 
this fringe within the throat; this curv- 
ing stamen; this slender tube! What a 
catechism to one who knows that each 
and all represent an affinity to some in- 
sect, toward whose vital companionship 
the flower has been adapting itself through 
the ages, looking to its own more certain 
perpetuation! 

The great Linnzus would doubtless 
have claimed to ‘‘know” the ‘ orchid,” 
which perhaps he named. Indeed, did 
he not ‘‘ know” it to the core of its physi- 
cal, if not of its physiological, being? But 
could he have solved the riddle of the 
orchid’s persistent refusal to set a pod in 
the conservatory? Could he have divined 
why the orchid blossom continues in 
bloom for weeks and weeks in this artifi- 
cial glazed tropic—perhaps weeks longer 
than its more fortunate fellows left be- 
hind in their native haunts—and then 
only to wither and perish without re- 
quital? Know the orchid?—without the 
faintest idea of the veritable divorce 


which its kidnapping had involved! 


Thanks to the new dispensation, we 
may indeed claim a deeper sympathy with 
the flower than is implied in a mere recog- 
nition of its pretty face. We know that 
this orchid is but the half of itself, as it 
were; that its color, its form, however ec- 
centric and incomprehensible, its twisted 
inverted position on its individual stalk- 
like ovary, its slender nectary, its care- 
fully concealed pollen — all are anticipa- 
tions of an insect complement, a long- 
tongued night-moth perhaps, with whose 
life itsown is mysteriously linked through 
the sweet bond of perfume and nectar, and 
in the sole hope of posterity. 

And the flower had been stolen from its 
haunt while its consort slept, and had 
awakened in a glazed prison—doubtless 
sufficiently comfortable, save for the ab- 
sence of that one indispensable counter- 
part, toward whom we behold in the blos- 
som's very being the embodied expression 
of welcome. 

Blooming day after day in anticipation 
of his coming, and week after week still 
hoping against hope, we see the flower 
fade upon its stalk, and with what one 
might verily believe to be evidences of 
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disconsolation, were it not that the ultra 
scientist objects to such a sentimental as 
sumption with regard to a flower, whic}; 
is unfortunate enough to show no sign o| 
nerves or gray matter in its composition 
Who shall claim to know his orchid who 
knows not its insect sponsor? 

To take one of our own wild species 
Here is the Arethusa bulbosa of Linnzeus. 
for instance. Its pollen must reach its 
stigma—so he supposed—in order for the 
flower to become fruitful. But this is 
clearly impossible, as the pollen never 
leaves its tightly closed box unless re 
moved by outside aid, which aid must 
also be required to place it upon the stig 
ma. This problem, which confronted him 
in practically every orchid he met, Lin 
nzeus, nor none of his contemporaries, nor 
indeed his followers for many years, ever 
solved. 

Not until the time of Christian Conrad 
Sprengel (1735) did this and other similar 
riddles begin to be cleared up, that dis 
tinguished observer having been the first 
to discover in the honey - sipping insect 
the key to the omnipresent mystery. 
Many flowers, he discovered, were so con- 
structed or so planned that their pollen 
could not reach their own stigmas, as pre- 
viously believed. The insect, according 
to Sprengel, enjoyed the anomalous dis- 
tinction of having been called in,in the 
emergency, to fulfil this apparent default 
in the plain intentions of nature, as 
shown in the flower. Attracted by the 
color and fragrance of the blossom, with 
their implied invitation to the assured 
feast of nectar, the insect visited the flow- 
er, and thus became dusted with the pol- 
len, and in creeping or flying out from it 
conveyed the fecundating grains to the 
receptive stigma, which they could not 
otherwise reach. Such was Sprengel’s 
belief, which he endeavored to substan- 
tiate in an exhaustive volume containing 
the result of his observations pursuant to 
this theory. 

But Sprengel had divined but half the 
truth. The insect was necessary, it was 
true, but the Sprengel idea was concerned 
only with the individual flower, and the 
great botanist was soon perplexed and 
confounded by an opposing array of facts 
which completely destroyed the authority 
of his work—facts which showed conclu- 
sively that the insect could not thus con- 
vey the pollen as described, because the 
stigma in the flower was either not yet 
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ready to receive it—perhaps tightly closed 
against it—or was past its receptive period, 
even decidedly withered. 

This radical assumption of fertilization 
in the individual flower, which lay at the 
base of Sprengel’s theory, thus so com- 
pletely exposed as false, discredited his 
entire work. The good was condemned 
with the bad, and the noble volume was 
lost in comparative oblivion—only to be 
finally resurrected and its full value and 
significance revealed by the keen scien- 
tific insight of Darwin (1859). From the 
new stand-point of evolution through nat- 
ural selection the facts in Sprengel’s work 
took on a most important significance. 
Darwin now reaffirmed the Sprengel the- 
ory so far as the necessity of the insect 
was concerned, but showed that all those 
perplexing floral conditions which had 
disproved Sprengel’s assumption, instead 
of having for their object the conveying 
of pollen to the stigma of the same flow- 
er, implied its transfer to the stigma of 
another, cross-fertilization being the evi- 
dent design, or evolved and perpetuated 
advantage. 

This solution was made logical and 
tenable only on the assumption that such 
evolved conditions, insuring cross-fertili- 
zation, were of distinct advantage to the 
flower in the competitive struggle for ex- 
istence, and that all cross-fertilized flow- 
ers were thus the final result of natural 
selection. 

The early ancestors of this flower were 
self-fertilized ; a chance seedling at length, 
among other continual variations, showed 
the singular variation of ripening its stig- 
ma in advance of its pollen—or other con- 
dition insuring cross-fertilization — thus 
acquiring a strain of fresh vigor. The 
seedlings of this flower, coming now into 
competition with the existing weaker self- 
fertilized forms, by the increased vigor 
won in the struggle of their immediate sur- 
roundings, and inheriting the peculiarity 
of their parent, showed flowers possessing 
the same cross-fertilizing device. The 
seeds from these, again scattering, contin- 
ued the unequal struggle in a larger and 
larger field and in increasing numbers, 
continually crowding out all their less vig- 
orous competitors of the same species, at 
length to become entire masters of the 
field, and the only representatives left to 
perpetuate the line of descent. 

Thus we find in almost every flower 
we meet some astonishing development 
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by which this cross-fertilization is effeet- 
ed, by which the transferrence of the pollen 
from one flower to the stigma of another 
is assured, largely through the agency of 
insects, frequently by the wind and water, 
occasionally by birds. In many cases this 
is assured by the pollen-bearing flowers 
and stigmatic flowers being entirely dis- 
tinct, as in cucumbers and Indian-corn; 
perhaps on different plants, as in the 
palms and willows; again by the pollen 
maturing and disseminating before the 
stigma is mature, as already mentioned, 
and vice versa. 

From these, the simplest forms, we pass 
on to more and more complicated condi 
tions, anomalies of form and structure— 
devices, mechanisms, that are past belief 
did we not observe them in actuality 
with our own eyes, as well as the abso- 
lutely convincing demonstration of the 
intention embodied: exploding flowers, 
shooting flowers, flower-traps, stamen em- 
braces, pollen showers, pollen plasters, 
pollen necklaces, and floral pyrotechnics 
—all demonstrations in the floral eti- 
quette of welcome and au revoir to insects. 

From the simplest and regular types of 
flowers, as in the buttercup, we pass on to 
more and more involved and unsymmet- 
rical forms, as the columbine, monk’s- 
hood, larkspur, aristolochia, and thus 
finally to the most highly specialized or 
involved forms of all, as seen in the or- 
chid—the multifarious, multiversant or- 
chid; the beautiful orchid; the ugly 
orchid ; the fragrant orchid ; the fetid 
orchid; the graceful, homely, grotesque, 
uncanny, mimetic, and, until the year 
1859, the absolutely non-committal and 
inexplicable flower ; the blossom which 
had waited through the ages for Darwin, 
its chosen interpreter, ere she yielded her 
secret to humanity. 

And what is an orchid? 
to know that this blossom which we 
plucked is an orchid? The average read- 
er will exclaim, ‘‘ Because it is an air- 
plant ’—the essential requisite, it would 
seem, in the popular mind. Of over 3000 
known species of orchids, it is true a 
great majority are air-plants, or epiphytes 
—growing upon trees and other plants, 
obtaining their sustenance from the air, 
and not truly parasitic; but of the fifty- 
odd native species -of the northeastern 
United States, not one is of this charac- 
ter, all growing in the ground, like other 
plants. It is only by the botanical struc- 
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FIG. 1 THE BOTANICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN 
ORDINARY FLOWER AND OF THE ORCHID. 


ture of the flowers that the orchid may 
be readily distinguished, the epiphytie 
character being of little significance bo- 
tanically. 

A brief glance at this structural pecul- 
iarity may properly precede our more 
elaborate consideration of a few species 
of these remarkable flowers. 

The orchids are usually very irregular, 
and six-parted. The ovary is one-celled, 
and becomes a pod containing an enor- 
mous yield of minute, almost sporelike 
seeds (Fig. 3), in some species, as in the 
vanilla pod, to the number of a million, 
and in one species of the maxillaria, as 
has been carefully computed, 1,750,000. 

The pollen, unlike ordinary flowers, is 
gathered together in waxy masses of vary- 
ing consistency, variously formed and dis- 
posed in the blossom, its grains being con- 
nected with elastic cobwebby threads, 
which occasionally permit the entire mass 
to be stretched to four or five times its 
length, and recover its original shape 
when released. This is noticeable spe- 
cially in the O. spectabilis, later described. 
The grains thus united are readily dis- 
entangled from their mass when brought 
into contact with a viscid object, as, for 
instance, the stigma. 

But the most significant botanical con- 
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a, Anther. 
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trast and distinction is found in the union 
of the style and stamens in one organ, 
called the column, the stigma and the 
pollen being thus disposed upon a single 
common stalk. The contrast to the or 
dinary flower will be readily appreciated 
by comparison of the accompanying dia- 
grams (Fig. 1). 

When, therefore, we find a blossom wit}, 
the anthers or pollen receptacle united to 
a stalk upon which the stigma is also 
placed, we have an orchid. 

The order is further remarkable, as 
Darwin first demonstrated in his wonder 
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FIG 3..--THE RESULT OF THE BEES VISIT. 


Moccasin Pod (Cypripedium) splitting. 


ful volume The Fertilization of Orchids, 
in that the entire group, with very few 
exceptions, are absolutely dependent upon 
insects for their perpetuation through seed. 
They possess no possible resource for self- 
fertilization in the neglect of these insect 
sponsors. 

Many of our common wild flowers, as 
perfectly and effec- 
tually planned for 
cross-fertilization as 
the orchids, do retain 
the reserve power of 
final self-fertilization 
if unfertilized by for- 
eign pollen. 

But the orchid has 
lost such power, and 
in the progress of ev- 
olution has gradual- 
ly adapted itself to 
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the insect, often to a particular spe- 
cies of insect, its sole sponsor, which 
natural selection has again gradual- 
ly modified in relation to the flower. 
“The above work by Darwin was 
mostly concerned with foreign spe- 
cies, generally under artificial cul- 
tivation, and so startling were the 
disclosures concerning these hither- 
to sphinxlike floral beings that a 
most extensive bibliography soon 
attested the widespread inspiration 
and interest awakened by its pages. 

But it is by no means necessary to 
visit the tropies or the conservatory 
for examples of these wonders. Our 
own Asa Gray, one of Darwin’s in- 
stant proselytes, was prompt to de- 
monstrate that the commonest of 
our native American species might 
afford revelations quite as astonish- 
ing as those exotic species which 
Darwin had described. 

During a period of many years 
the writer has devoted much study 
to our native species of orchids from 
this evolutionary stand-point of 
their cross-fertilization tendencies. 
Of the following examples, selected 
from his list, some are elaborations 
of previous descriptions of Gray 
and others, though pictorially and 
descriptively the result of direct 
original study from nature; others 
are from actual observation of the 
insects at work on the flowers; 
and others still, original demonstra- 
tions based upon analogy and the 
obvious intention of the floral con- 
struction, the action of the inseet— 
its head or tongue—having been 
artificially imitated by pins, bris- 
tles, or other probelike bodies. 

How many an enthusiastic flower-hunt- 
er has plucked his fragrant bouquet of 
the beautiful Arethusa, in its sedgy haunt, 
without a suspicion of the beautiful secret 
which lay beneath its singular form! In- 
deed, how many a learned botanist, long 
perfectly familiar with its peculiarities of 
shape and structure, has been entirely 
content with this simple fact, nor cared 
to seek further for its interpretation! 
But 

“ All may have the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 

With Darwin as our guide. and the in- 
sect as our key—an open sesame — the 
hidden treasure is revealed. It is now 
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ARETHUSA BULBOSA. 


quite possible, as Darwin demonstrated, 
to look upon a flower for the first time 
and from its structure foretell the method 
of its intended cross-fertilization ; nay, 
more, possibly the kind, or even the spe- 
cies, of insect to which this cross-fertiliza- 
tion is intrusted. 

Let us look at our Arethusa. The 
writer has never happened to observe an 
insect at work upon this flower, but the 
intention of its structure is so plain that 
by a mere examination we may safely 
prophesy not only what must happen 
when the insect seeks its nectar, but with 
equal assurance the kind of insect thus 
invited and expected. I have indicated 
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FIG. 5. —HABENARIA ORBICU 
LATA 
A single flower enlarged 
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a group of the orchids in their usual 
marshy haunt, and in Fig. 4, separately, 
a series of diagrams presents sections of 
the flower, natural size and duly indexed, 
which renders detailed description hardly 
necessary. The column is here quite elon- 
gated, forked at the tip, the space between 
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drained, their anther cells empty, an 
pollen upon all their stigmas. TT), 
nectar is here secreted in a well—no 
very deep—and the depth of this necta) 
from the entrance is of great significance: 
among all the flowers, having distine: 
reference to the length of the tongu 


FIG 4.—CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF ARETHUSA. 


the forks occupied by the anther, which 
is hinged to the upper division. This 
anther lid is closed tightly, with the sticky 
mass of pollen hidden behind it in the 
cavity. The stigma is on the external 
inner side of the lower division, and thus 
distinctly separated from the pollen. 
The “lip” is extended forward as a hos- 
pitable threshold to the insect. And to 
what insect might we assume this in- 
vitation of color, fragrance, nectar, and 
threshold to be ex- 
tended? 

Let us consider 
the flower simply 
as a device to in- 
sure its own cross- 
fertilization. The 
insect is welcomed ; 
it must alight and 
sip the nectar; in 
departing it must 
bear away this pol- 
len upon its body, 
and convey it to 
the next Arethusa 
blossom which it 
visits, and leave it 
upon its stigma. 
These are the con- 
ditions expressed ; 
and how admira- 
bly they are ful- 
filled we may ob- 
serve when we 
examine flower 
after flower of a 
group, and find 
their nectaries 


which is expected to sip it. In the Are- 
thusa, it is true, the butterfly or moth 
might sip at the throat of the flower, but 
the long tongues of these insects might 
permit the nectary to be drained with- 
out bringing their bodies in contact with 
the stigma. Smaller insects might creep 
into the nectary and sip without the in- 
tended fulfilment. It is clear that to 
neither of such visitors is the welcome 
extended. What, then, are the conditions 
embodied? The insect must have a tongue 
of such a length that, when in the act of 
Sipping, its head must pass beyond the 
anther well into the opening of the flow- 
er. Its body must be sufficiently large 
to come in contact with the anther. Such 
requisites are perfectly fulfilled by the 
humblebee, and we may well hazard the 
prophecy that the Bombus is the wel- 
comed affinity of the flower. 

The diagrams (Fig. 4) sufficiently illus- 
trate the efficacy of the beautiful plan 
involved. At B the bee is seen sipping 
the nectar. His forward movement thus 
far to this point has only seemed to press 
the edge of the anther inward, and thus 
keep it even more effectually closed. As 
the bee retires (C), the backward motion 
opens the lid, and the sticky pollen is 
thus brought against the insect’s back, 
where it adheres in a solid mass. He 
now flies to the next Arethusa blossom, 
enters it as before, and in retiring slides 
his back against the receptive viscid 
stigma, which retains a portion of the 
pollen, and thus effects the cross-fertiliza- 
tion (D). Professor Gray surmised that 
the pollen was withdrawn on the insect’s 
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head, and it might be so withdrawn, but 
in other allied orchids of the tribe Are- 
thusz, however, in which the structure is 
very similar, the pollen is deposited on 
the thorax, and such is probably the fact 
in this species. In either case cross-fer- 
tilization would be effected. Nothing 
else is possible in the lower, and whether 
it is Bombus or not that effects it, the 
method is sufficiently evident. 

Having thus had one initiation into 
this most enticing realm of riddles, each 
successive orchid whose structure we ex- 
amine from this stand-point becomes a 
most interesting, perhaps a fresh, prob- 
lem, whose assumed solution may often 
be verified by studying the insect in its 
haunts. Darwin thus foretold the pre- 
cise manner of the cross-fertilization of 
Habenaria mascula, and also the insect 
agent, simply by the structural prophecy 
of the flower itself. 

Suppose, for example, an unknown 
orchid blossom to be placed in our hands. 
Its nectary tube is five inches in length, 
and as slender as a knitting-needle. The 
nectar is secreted far within its lip. The 
evolution of the long nectary implies an 
adaptation to an insect’s tongue of equal 
length. What insect has a tongue five 
inches long, and sufficiently slender to 
probe this nectary? The sphinx - moth 
only. Hence we infer the sphinx-moth 
to be the insect complement to the blos- 
som, and we may correctly infer, more- 
over, that the flower is thus a night 
bloomer. Examination of the flower, with 
the form of this moth in mind, will show 
other adaptations to the insect’s form in 
the position of pollen and stigma, looking 
to the flower’s cross - fertilization. In 
some cases this is effected by the aid of 
the insect’s tongue; in others, by its eyes. 

In our own native orchids we have a 
remarkable exampie of the latter form in 
the Habenaria orbiculata, whose strue- 
ture and mechanism have also been ad- 
mirably described by Asa Gray. 

All orchid-hunters know this most ex- 
ceptional example of our local flora, and 
the thrill of delight experienced when 
one first encounters it in the mountain 
wilderness, its typical haunt, is an event 
to date from—its two great, glistening, 
fluted leaves, sometimes as large as a din- 
ner-plate, spreading flat upon the mould, 
and surmounted by the slender leafless 
stalk, with its terminal loose raceme of 
greenish-white bloom. 


FIG. 6 CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF HABENARIA 
ORBICULATA (SPHINX-MOTH). 


A single blossom of the species is shown 
in Fig. 5, the parts indexed. The opening 
to the nectary is seen just below the stig- 
matic surface, the nectary itself being 
nearly two inches in length. The pollen 
is in two clublike bodies, each hidden 
within a fissured pouch on either side of 
the stigma, and coming to the surface at 
the base in their opposing sticky discs as 
shown. Many of the group Habenaria, 
or Platanthera, to which this flower be- 
longs, are similarly planned. But mark 
the peculiarly logical association of the 
parts here exhibited. The nectary im- 
plies a welcome to a tongue two inches 
long, and will reward none other. This 
clearly shuts out the bees, butterflies, and 
smaller moths. What insect, then, is 
here implied? The sphinx-moth again, 
one of the lesser of the group. A larger 
individual might sip the nectar, it is true, 
but its longer tongue would reach the base 
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ORCHIS SPECTABILIS 


of the tube without effecting the slightest 
contact with the pollen, which is of course 
the desideratum here embodied,and which 


has reference to a tongue corresponding 


to the length of the nectary. There are 
many of these smaller sphinxes. Let us 
suppose one to be hovering at the blos- 


som’s throat. Its slender cap 

illary tongue enters the open 

ing. Ere it can reach thie 

sweets the insect’s head must 

be forced well into the throat 

of the blossom, where we nov 

observe a most remarkabl 

special provision, the space 

between the two pollen discs 

being exactly adjusted to the 

diameter of the insect’s head 

What follows 

this entrance of 

the moth is plain 

ly pictured in the 

progressive series 

of illustrations 

Fig. 6. A rep- 

the in 

sect sipping; the 

sticky dises are 

brought in con 

tact with the 

moth’s eyes, to 

which they adhere, and by which 

they are withdrawn from their 

pouches as the moth departs (B). 

At this time they are in the up 

right position shown at C, but in a 

few seconds bend determinedly 

downward and slightly toward 

each other to the position D. This 

change takes place as the moth is 

flitting from flower to flower. At E 

we see the moth with its tongue en- 

tering the nectary of a subsequent 

blossom. By the new position of 

the pollen clubs they are now forced di- 

rectly against the stigma (E). This sur- 

face is viscid, and as the insect leaves the 

blossom retains the grains in contact (F), 

which in turn withdraw others from the 

mass by means of the cobwebby threads 

by which the pollen grains are contin 

uously attached. At G we see the oreliid 

after the moth’s visit—the stigma covered 

with pollen, and the flower thus cross-fer- 
tilized. 

In effecting the cross-fertilization of one 
of the younger flowers its eyes are again 
brought into contact with this second pair 
of dises, and these,.vith their pollen clubs, 
are in turn withdrawn, at length perhaps 
resulting in such a plastering of the in- 
sect’s eyes as might seriously impair its 
vision, were it not fortunately of the com- 
pound sort. 

In another allied example of the or- 
chids—the Showy Orchid—we have, how- 


resents 
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ever, what would appear a clear 
adaptation to the head of a bee, 
though one which might also 
avail of the service of an occa- 
sional butterfly. A group of 
this beautiful species is shown 
in my illustration. A favored 
haunt is the dark damp woods, 
especially beneath hemlocks, 
and with its deep pink hood and 
pure white lip is quite showy 
enough to warrant its specific 
title, ‘‘spectabilis.” An en- 
larged view of the blossom is 
seen in Fig. 7, and in Fig. 8 a 
still greater enlargement of the 
column. FIG 

I have seen many specimens 
with the pollen masses with- 
drawn, and others with their stigmas 
well covered with the grains. Though 
I have never seen an insect at work 
upon it in its haunt, the whole form of 
the opening of the flower would seem 
to imply a bee, particularly a bumble- 
bee. If we insert the point of a lead 
pencil into this opening, thus imitating 
the entrance of a bee, its bevelled surface 
comes in contact with the viscid dises by 
the rupture of a veil of membrane, which 
has hitherto protected them. The dises 
adhere to the pencil,and are withdrawn 
upon it (Fig. 9). At first in upright posi 
tion, they soon assume the forward incli- 
nation, as previously described. The nec- 
tary is about the length of a bumblebee’s 
tongue, and is, moreover, so amply ex- 
panded at the throat below the stigma as to 
comfortably admit its wedge-shaped head. 
The three progressive diagrams (Fig. 10) 
indicate the result in the event of such 
a visit. 

The pollen dises are here very close to- 
gether, and are protected within a mem 
braneous cup, in which they sit as in a 
socket. As the insect inserts his head at 
the opening (A) it is brought against this 
tender membrane, which ruptures and ex- 
poses the viscid glands of the pollen mass- 
es, which become instantly 
attached to the face or head, 
perhaps the eyes, of the burly 


7.—THE FLOWER AND COLUMN OF ORCHIS 
SPECTABILIS. ENLARGED 


visitor. As the insect retreats from the 
flower, one or both of the pollinia are 
withdrawn, as at B. Then immediately 
follows a downward movement, which ex- 
actly anticipates the pesition of the stig- 
ma, and as the bee enters the next flower 
the pollen clubs are forced against it, as 
in the previous example. 

In the case of a smaller bee visiting the 
flower, the insect would find it necessary 
to creep further into the opening, and thus 
might bring its thorax against the pollen- 
glands. In either case the change of 
position in the pollinia would insure the 
same result. 

We have tlius seen adaptation to the 
thorax, the eyes, and the face in the three 
examples given. And the entrance of the 
flower in each instance is so formed as to 
insure the proper angle of approach for 
the insect for the accomplishment of the 
desired result. This direct approach, so 
necessary in many orchids, is insured by 
various devices -— by the position of the 
lip upon which the insect must alight ; 
by the narrowed entrance of the throat of 
the flower in front of the nectarv; by a 
fissure in the centre of the lip, by which 
the tongue is conducted, ete. 

Many other species allied to the above 
possess similar devices, with 
slight variations; and there 
is still another group whose 
structure is distinctly adjusted 
to the tongues of insects— 


FIG. 5.—-ORCHIS SPECTABILIS. 
A, Polliniam, B, Webby connection between grains. (, Stretched to four times ite length 
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FIG. 9.—POSITION OF POLLEN OF ORCHIS 
SPECTABILIS WITHDRAWN ON PENCIL. 


adaptations not merely of position of pol- 
len masses, but even to the extent of a 
special modification in the entrance to the 
flower and the shape of the sticky gland, 
by which it may more securely adhere to 
that sipping member. 

In the common pretty Purple- fringed 
Orchid, whose dense cylindrical spikes of 
plumy blossoms occasionally empurple 
whole marshes, we have an arrangement 
quite similar to the H. orbicularis just de- 
scribed, with the exception that the pollen- 
pouches are almost parallel, and not no- 
ticeably spread at the base(Fig. 11). In 
this case the eyes of sipping butterflies oc- 
casionally get their decoration of a tiny 
golden club, but more frequently their 
tongues. 

If, however, the butterfly should ap- 
proach directly in front of the flower, as 
in a larger blossom he would be most apt 
to do, he might sip the nectar indefinitely 
and withdraw his tongue without bring- 
ing it in contact with the viscid pollen 
discs. But in the dense crowding of the 
flowers, over which the insect flutters in- 
discriminately, the approach is oftenest 
made obliquely, and thus the tongue 
brushes the dise on the side approached, 
and the pollen mass is withdrawn. But 
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an examination of this orchid affords » 

pronounced evidence of any specific in 
tention. There is no unmistakable sign 
to demonstrate which approach is pre 
ferred or designed by the flower, and this 
dependence on the insect’s tongue or eye 
would seem to be left to chance. 

In another closely allied species, how 
ever, we have a distinct provision which 
insures the proper approach of the 
tongue—one of many similar devices by 
which the tongue is conducted directly to 
one or the other of the pollen discs. 

This is the Ragged Orchid, a near rela 
tive of the foregoing, H. psycodes, but far 
less fortunate in its attributes of beauty, 
its long scattered spike of greenish-white 
flowers being so inconspicuous in_ its 
sedgy haunt as often to conceal the fact 
of its frequency. Its individual flower is 
shown enlarged at Fig. 12—the lip here 
cut with a lacerated fringe (H. lacera). 
The pollen-pouches approach slightly at 
the base, directly opposite the nectary, 
where the two viscid pollen-glands stand 
on guard. Now were the opening of the 
nectary at this point unimpeded, the same 
condition would exist as in the H. psy 
codes—the tongue might be inserted be- 
tween the pollen discs and withdrawn 
without touching them. But here comes 
the remarkable and very exceptional pro- 
vision to make this contact a certainty 
a suggestive structural feature of this 
flower of which I am surprised to find no 
mention either in our botanies or in the 
literature of cross-fertilization, so far as I 
am familiar with its bibliography. Even 
Dr. Gray’s description of the fertilization 
device of this species makes no mention 
of this singular and very important fea- 
ture. The nectary here, instead of being 
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FIG. 10.—THE CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIS SPECTABILIS 
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freely open, as in other orchids described, 
is abruptly closed at the central portion 
by a firm protuberance or palate, which 
projects downward from the base of the 
stigma, and closely meets the lip below. 

The throat of the nectary, thus cen- 
trally divided, presents two small lateral 
openings, each of which, from the line of 
approach through the much - narrowed 
entrance of the flower, is thus brought di- 
rectly beneath the waiting disc upon the 
same side. The structure is easily under- 
stood irom the two diagrams Figs. 12 and 
13, both of which are indexed. 

The viscid pollen-gland is here very 
peculiarly formed, elongated and pointed 
at each end, and it is not until we witness 
the act of its removal on the tongue of 
the butterfly that we can fully appreciate 
its significance. 

I have often seen butterflies at work 
upon this orchid,and have observed their 
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11.—THE PURPLE-FRINGED ORCHID. 


tongues generously decorated with the 
glands and remnants of the pollen masses. 

The series of diagrams Fig. 14 will, I 
think, fully demonstrate how this blossom 
utilizes the butterfly. At A we see the 
insect sipping, its tongue now in contact 
with the elongated disc, which adheres to 
and clasps it. The withdrawal of the 
tongue, B, removes the pollen from its 
pouch. At Cit is seen entirely free and 
upright, from which position it quickly 
assumes the new attitude shown at D. As 
the tongue is now inserted into the subse- 
quent blossom this pollen mass is thrust 
against the stigma, E, and a few of the 
pollen grains are thus withheld upon its 
viscid surface as the insect departs, F. 

In this orchid we thus find a distinct 
adaptation to the tongue of a moth or 
butterfly. 

Another similar device for assuring the 
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FIG. 12.—THE RAGGED ORCHID (FRONT SECTION) 


necessary side approach is seen in H. flava 
(Fig. 15),a yellowish spiked species, more 
or less common in swamps and rich allu- 
vial haunts. 

Professor Wood remarks, botanically, 
‘The tubercle (or palate) of the lip is a 
remarkable character.” But he too has 
failed to note the equally remarkable pal- 
ate of the ragged orchid, just described, 
both provisions having the same purpose, 
the insurance of an oblique approach to the 
nectary. In H. flava this ‘* tubercle,” in- 
stead of depending from the throat, grows 
upward from the lip, and, as we look at 
the flower directly from the front, com- 
pletely hides the opening to the nectary, 
and an insect is compelled to insert its 
tongue on one side, which direction causes 
it to pass directly beneath the pollen dise, 
as in H. lacera, and with the same result. 

Of all our native orchids, at least in 
the northeastern United States, the Cyp- 
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FIG. 18.—THE RAGGED ORCHID (PROFILE SECTION ). 
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THE RAGGED ORCHID (HABENARIA LACERA) 


ripedium, or Moccasin-F lower, is perhaps 
the general favorite, and certainly the 
most widely known. This is readily ac- 
counted for not only by its frequency, 
but by its conspicuousness. The term 
‘** moccasin-flower ” is applied more or less 
indiscriminately to all species. The flow- 
er is also known as the ladies’-slipper, 
more specifically Venus's-slipper—as war- 
ranted by its generic botanical title— 
from a fancied resemblance in the form 
of the inflated lip, which is characteristic 
of the genus. We may readily infer that 
the fair goddess was not consulted at the 
christening. 
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There are six native species of th, 
cypripedium in this Eastern region, vary 
ing in shape and in color—shades o| 
white, yellow, crimson, and pink. Thy 
mechanism of their cross-fertilization js 
the same in all, with only slight modifi 
rations. 

The most common of the group, the 
C. acaule, most widely known as the 
moccasin - flower, whose large, nodding, 
pale crimson blooms we so irresistibly 
associate with the cool hemlock 
will afford a good illustration. 

The lip in all the cypripediums is more 
or less saclike and inflated. In the pres 
ent species, C. acaule, however, we see 
a unique variation, this portion of the 
flower being conspicuously baglike, and 
cleft by a fissure down its entire anterior 
face. In Fig. 16 is shown a front view of 
the blossom, showing this fissure. The 
‘column ” (B) in the cypripedium is very 
distinctive, and from the front view is 
very non-committal. It is only as we 
see it in side section, or from beneath, 
that we fully comprehend the disposi- 
tion of stigma and pollen. Upon the 
stalk of this column there appear from 
the front three lobes—two small ones at 
the sides, each of which hides an anther 
attached to its under face—the large ter- 
minal third lobe being in truth a barren 
rudiment of a former stamen, and which 
now overarches the stigma. The rela- 
tive position of these parts may be seen 
in the under view. 

The anthers in this genus, then, are 
two, instead of the previous single anther 
with its two pollen-cells. The pollen is 
also quite different in its character, being 
here in the form of a pasty mass, whose 
entire exposed surface, as the anther opens, 
is coated with a very viscid gluten. 

With the several figures illustrating 
the cross-fertilization, the reader will rea- 
dily anticipate any description of the pro- 
cess, and only a brief commentary will be 
required in my text. 

I have repeatedly examined the flowers 
of C. acaule in their haunts, have ob- 
served groups wherein every flower still 
retained its pollen, others where one or 
both pollen masses had been withdrawn, 
and in several instances associated with 
them I have observed the inflated lip most 
outrageously bruised, torn, and battered, 
and occasionally perforated by a large 
hole. I had observed these facts in boy- 
hood. The inference, of course, was that 
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FIG. 14.—THE RAGGED ORCHID (H. LACERA) AND THE BUTTERFLY 'S TONGUE— 
CROSS-FERTILIZATION,. 


some insect had been guilty of the muti- 
lation; but not until I read Darwin’s de- 
scription of the cross-fertilization of this 
species did I realize the full significance 
of these telltale evidences of the escape 
of the imprisoned insect. Since that time, 
many years ago, I have often sat long 
and patiently in the haunt of the cypri- 
pedium, awaiting a natural demonstration 
of its cross-fertilization, but 
as yet no insect has rewarded 
my devotion. 
At length, in hopelessness 
of reward by such means, I 
determined to see the process 
by more prosaic methods. 
Gathering a cluster of the 
freshly opened flowers, which 
still retained their pollen, I 
took them to my studio. I 
then captured a bumblebee, 
and forcibly persuaded him 
to enact the demonstration 
which I had so long waited 
for him peaceably to fulfil. 
Taking him by the wings, I 
pushed him into the fissure 
by which he is naturally 
supposed to enter without 
persuasion. He was soon 
within the sac, and the in- 
flexed wings of the margin 
had closed above him, as 
shown in section, Fig. 17. 
He is now enclosed in a lu- 
minous prison, and his buz- 
zing protests are audible and 


his vehemence visible from the outside of 
the sac. Let ussuppose that he at length 
has become reconciled to his condition, 
and has determined to rationally fulfil the 
ideal of his environment, as he may per- 
haps have alreadydone voluntarily before. 
The buzzing ceases, and our bee is now 
finding sweet solace for his incarceration 
in the copious nectar which he finds se- 


15.—THE YELLOW ORCHID (H FLAVA). 
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FIG. 16.—MOCCASIN-FLOWER 


creted among the fringy hairs in the upper 
narrowed portion of the flower, as shown 
at Fig.18 A. Having satiated his appe- 
tite, he concludes to quit his close quar- 
ters. After a few moments of more ve- 
hement futile struggling and buzzing, he 
at length espies, through the passage above 
the nectary fringe, a gleaming light, as 
from two windows (A). Toward these he 
now approaches. As he advances the pas- 
sage becomes narrower and narrower, until 
at length his back is brought against the 
overhanging stigma (Fig. 18 B). So nar- 
row is the pass at this point that the efforts 





FIG. 11.—THE BEE IMPRISONED IN THE 
LIPS OF CYPRIPEDIUM 
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(CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE). 





of the bee are distinctly manifes: 
from the outside in the distension, 
of the part and the consequent 
slight change in the droop of th: 
lip. In another moment lhe has 
passed this ordeal, and his head js 
seen protruding from the window 
like opening (A) on one side of the 
column. But his struggles are not 
yet ended, for his egress is stil! 
slightly checked by the narrow di 
mensions of the opening, and also 
by the detention of the anther, 
which his thorax has now encoun 
tered. A strange etiquette this of 
the cypripedium, which speeds its 
parting guest with a sticky plaster 
smeared all over its back. As the 
insect works its way beneath the 
viscid contact, the anther is seen 
to be drawn outward upon its 
hinge, and its yellow contents 
are spread upon the insect’s back 
(Fig. 18 C), verily like a plaster. 
Catching our bee before he has a chance 
to escape with his generous floral com- 
pliments, we unceremoniously introduce 
him into another cypripedium blossom, 
to which, if he were more obliging, he 
would naturally fly. He loses no time 
in profiting by his past experience, and is 
quickly creeping the gauntlet, as it were, 
or braving the needle’s eye of this narrow 
passage. His pollen-smeared thorax is 
soon crowding beneath the overhanging 
stigma again, whose forward-pointed pa- 
pill serape off a portion of it (Fig. 18 B), 
thus insuring the cross-fertilizing of the 
flower, the bee receiving a fresh effusion 
of cypripedium compliments piled upon 
the first as he says ‘‘good-by.” It is 
doubtful whether in his natural life he 
ever fully effaces the telltale effects of 
this demonstrative au revoir. 

Such, with slight modifications, is the 
plan evolved by the whole cypripedium 
tribe. Darwin mentions bees as the im- 
plied fertilizers, and doubtless many of 
the smaller bees do effect cross-fertiliza- 
tion in the smaller species. But the 
more ample passage in acaule would 
suggest the medium-sized Bombus as bet- 
ter adapted—as the experiment herewith 
pictured from my own experience many 
times would seem to verify, while a 
honey -bee introduced into the flower 
failed to fulfil the demonstration, emer- 
ging at the little doorway above without 
a sign of the cordial parting token. 
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Occasionally I suppose a fool bumble- 
bee is entrapped within the petal. bower 
and fails to find the proper exit, or it 
may be—much less a fool—having run 
the gauntlet once too often, decides to es- 


cape the ordeal; hence the occasional 
mutilated blossom already described. 

One of the most beautiful of our or- 
chids, though its claims to admiration in 
this instance are chiefly confined to the 
foliage, is the common “‘ Rattlesnake-Plan- 
tain,” its prostrate rosettes of exquisitely 
white reticulated leaves carpeting many 


a nook in the shadows of the hemlocks, 
its dense spikes of yellowish-white blos 
soms signalling their welcome to tle bees, 
and fully compensating in interest what 
they may lack in other attractive attri- 
butes. 

The single flower is shown enlarged in 
Fig. 19—A,a young blossom 
yses B and C, the latter 
older blossom, with similar analyses (E 
and F). Both sorts are to be found upon 
every spike of bloom, as the inflorescence 
begins at the base and proceeds upward. 
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GOODYERA, OR PERIAMIUM PUBESCENS 


As we look into the more open flower we 
observe a dark-colored speck, which, by 
analysis, proves to be the lid of the anther. 
This portion is further shown enlarged in 


Fig. 20,A. If we gently lift it witha pin, 
we disclose the pollen masses in the cavi 
ty (B) thus opened (C, profile section), 
the two pairs united to a common viscid 
gland at the base, this gland again se- 
creted behind a veil of moist membrane, 


as also shown at B. This membrane is, 
moreover, very sensitive to the touch. 
Below the flattened tip of the column, 
and at a sharp. inward angle, is the stig- 
ma. Inthe freshly opened flower (Fig. 19, 
A) the column inclines forward, bringing 
the anther low down, and its base direct 
ly opposite the V-shaped orifice in the 
lip, which also is quite firmly closed be 
neath the equally converging upper hood 
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of the blossom. The entrance 
is thus much narrowed. If we 
insert a pin in this V-shaped en- 
trance it comes in contact with 
the sensitive membrane below 
the anther, and it is imme- 
diately ruptured, as shown at 
Fig. 20,D. The sticky gland is 
brought into immediate contact, 
and clasps the pin, which, now 
being withdrawn, brings away 
the pollen, asin EandF. Thus 
it is naturally removed on the 
tongue of its sipping bee. 

The further demonstration 
will be better shown by profile 
sections (Fig. 21). Nectar is se- 
creted in the hollow of the lip 
indicated, somewhat as in the 
cypripedium. If we now imi- 
tate with a probe the habit of 
the insect and the action of its 
tongue, we may witness a beau- 
tiful contrivance for cross-fer- : 
tilization. We will suppose the yg. 18 a. —CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE, OR MOCCASIN-FLOWER— 

THE BEE SIPPING NECTAR. 


A, The exit from the sac. 


tering this flower conveys the pollen 
directly against the stigmatic surface 
(I), which retains its disentangled 


fecundating grains, as at J, and the 
flower’s functional adaptations are 
fulfilled. 

In the allied Spiranthes, or ‘‘ La- 
dy’s-Tresses,” a somewhat similar 
mechanism prevails, by which fer- 
tilization is largely effected by the 
changed position or angle of the 
stigma plane. 


FIG. 18 B.—THE BEE PASSING BENEATH THE STIGMA, 


bee to be working at the top of the 

spike. He thrusts his tongue into the 

narrow opening (G). The membrane 

protecting the pollen-gland, thus sure- 

ly touched, ruptures as described, and 

the exposed gland attaches itself to the 

tongue, being withdrawn as at H, and 

located on the insect’s tongue, as in F, 

Fig. 20. The bee leaves this flower 

cluster and flies to another, upon which 

it will usually begin operation at the 

bottom. The flower thus first encoun- 

tered is an old bloom, as in Fig. 19, D. 

Its sepals are more spreading, the lip 

slightly lowered, and the column so 

changed as to present the plane of the 

stigma, before out of sight, in such a 

new position as to invariably receive FIG, 18 C.—A BEE RECEIVING POLLEN PLASTER 
the pollen. The tongue of a bee en- ON HIS THORAX. 
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FIG. 19.—RATTLESNAKE-PLANTAIN—THE YOUNG 


And thus we might proceed through 
all the orchid genera, each new device, 
though based upon one of the foregoing 
plans, affording its new surprise in its 
special modification in adaptation to its 
insect sponsor—all these-various shapes, 
folds of petals, positions, colors, the size, 
length, and thickness of nectary, the rel- 
ative positions of pollen and stigma, em- 
bodying an expression of welcome to the 
insect with which its life is so marvel- 
lously linked. Occasionally this as- 
tounding affinity is faithful to a single 
species of insect, which thus becomes the 
sole sponsor of the blossom, without 
whose association the orchid would be- 
come extinct. A remarkable instance of 
this special adaptation is seen in the 
great Angrecum orchid of Madagascar, 
described by Darwin; and inasmuch as 
this species glorifies Darwin’s faith in the 
truth of his theory, and marks a notable 
victory in the long battle for its suprema- 
cy, it affords an inspiring theme for my 
closing paragraphs. 

Among the host of sceptics—and were 
they not legion ?—who met this evolution- 
ary and revolutionary theory with incre- 
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dulity, not to say ridicule or worse, was 
one who thus challenged its author short 
ly after the appearance of his Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchids, addressing Darwin from 
Madagascar substantially as follows: 
‘*Upon your theory of evolution through 
natural selection all the various contrast- 
ing structural features of the orchids have 
direct reference to some insect which shall 
best cross-fertilize them. If an orchid 
has a nectary one inch long, an insect’'s 
tongue of equivalent length is implied; a 
nectary six inches in length likewise im- 
plies a tongue six inches long. What 
have you to say in regard to an orchid 
which flourishes here in Madagascar 
possessing a long nectary as slender as 
a knitting-needle and eleven inches in 
length? On your hypothesis there must 
be a moth with a tongue eleven inches 
long, or this nectary would never have 
been elaborated.” 

Darwin’s reply was magnificent in its 
proof of the sublime conviction of the 
truth of his belief: ‘‘The existence of 
an orchid with a slender nectary eleven 
inches in length, and with nectar secreted 
at its tip, is a conclusive demonstration 
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of the existence of a moth with a tongue 
eleven inches in length, even though no 
such moth is known.” 

Many of us remember the ridicule 
which was heaped upon him for this ap- 
parently blind adherence to an untenable 
theory. But victory complete and de- 
moralizing to his opponents awaited this 
oracular utterance when later a disciple 
of Darwin, led by the same spirit of faith 
and conviction, visited Madagascar, and 
was soon able to affirm that he had 
caught the moth, a huge sphinx-moth, 
and that its tongue measured eleven 
inches in length. 

Here we see the prophecy of the exist- 
ence of an unknown moth, founded on 
the form of a blossom. At that time the 
moth had not been actually seen at work 
on the orchid, but who shall question for 
a moment that had the flower been visited 
in its twilight or moonlight haunt the 
murmur of humming wings about the 
blossom’s throat would have attested the 
presence of the flower’s affinity, for with- 
out the kiss of this identical moth the 
Angrecum must become extinct. No 
other moth can fulfil the conditions ne- 
cessary to its perpetuation. The floral 
adaptation is such that the moth must 
force its large head far into the open- 
ing of the blossom in order to reach 
the sweets in the long nectary. In so 
doing the pollen becomes attached to 
the base of the tongue, and is with- 


FIG. 20.—CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF THE RATTLESNAKE-PLANTAIN, 


SHOWING FRONT VIEW. 


THE TONGUE OF A BUMBLEBEE. 


A, Extended. B. Folded beneath the head. 


drawn as the insect leaves the flower, 
and is thrust against the stigma in the 
next blossom visited. This was clearly 
demonstrated by Darwin in specimens 
sent to him, by means of a probe of the 
presumable length and diameter of the 
moth’s tongue. Shorter-tongued moths 
would fail to remove the pollen, and also 
to reach the nectar, and would thus soon 
learn to realize that they were not wel- 
come. 

The Angraecum affords in this 
long pendent nectary a most lucid illus- 
tration of the present workings of nat- 
ural selection. The normal length of 
that nectary should be about eleven 
inches, but in fact this length varies con- 
siderably in the flowers of different 
plants, this tendency to variation in all 
organic life being an essential and amply 
demonstrated postu- 
late of the entire 
theory of natural se- 
lection. Let us sup- 
pose a flower whose 
nectary chances to 
be only six inches 
in length. The moth 
visits this flower, but 
the tip of its tongue 
reaches the nectar 
long before it can 
bring its head into 
the opening of the 
tube. This being a 
vital condition, the 
moth fails to with- 
draw the pollen; and 
inasmuch as the pol- 
len is usually depos- 
ited close to the head 
of the moth, this 
flower would receive 
no pollen upon its 
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FIG. 21 —-CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF THE RATTLESNAKE-PLANTAIN, 


SHOWING SIDE SECTIONS. 


stigma. This particular blossom would 
thus be both barren and sterile. None of 
its pollen would be carried to other stig- 
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mas, nor would it set a seed 
to perpetuate by inherit- 
ance its shorter nectary. 

Again, let us suppose 
the variation of an extra 
long nectary, and the 
writer recently saw a 
number of these orchids 
with nectaries thirteen 
inches in length. The 
moth comes, and now 
must needs insert its head 
to the utmost into the 
opening of the flower. 
This would insure its fer- 
tilization by the pollen on 
the insect’s tongue; and 
even though the sipper 
failed to reach the nec- 
tar, the pollen would be 
withdrawn upon the 
tongue, to be carried to 
other flowers, which might 
thus be expected to inher- 
it from the paternal side 
the tendency to the long 
er nectary. The tendency 
toward the perpetuation of the short nec 
tary is therefore stopped, while that of the 
longer nectary is insured. 


AFRICA. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


PART VII.—THE WHITE MAN’S BLACK MAN. 


NE of the chief obstacles 
in the way of employing 
the native African as a 
laborer lies in the diffi- 
culty most white men find 
in understanding his char- 
acter. The following sto- 
ries illustrate, better thai 
anything else I know, the 
extraordinary jumble of 
incongruities entering into 
hisapparently simple com- 
position. 
The stories were taken, 
word for word, from the 
lips of a native on the African east coast, 
between Durban and the mouth of the 
Zambesi River. For their correctness I 
am indebted to a distinguished student of 
African language and folk-lore, the Rev- 


erend Henri Junot, who has for many 
years lived a life of Christian self-denial 


in Portuguese East Africa. The native 
laborer is beautifully typified by the story 
of ‘* Mr. Rabbit.” 


THE ROMANCE OF MR. RABBIT. 


ONE fine day Mr. Antelope went to visit 
Mr. Rabbit, in his own house. Said Mr. 
Rabbit to Mr. Antelope: ‘‘ Let us amuse 
ourselves.” 

Said Mr. Antelope to Mr. Rabbit; ‘‘How 
shall we amuse ourselves?” 

Said Mr. Rabbit: ‘‘I will show you.” 
So Mr. Rabbit took a big iron pot; filled 
it with water; put it on the fire so as to 
make the water boil. Said Mr. Rabbit to 
Mr. Antelope: ‘‘ Now you get inside of 
the pot!” 
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Said Mr. Antelope: ‘‘ Oh, indeed! But 
suppose you get in first!” 

So Mr. Rabbit got into the pot while 
the water was still cool. Mr. Antelope 
put the lid on the pot while the water 
still was cold. Mr. Rabbit sat himself 
down comfortably inside the pot. After 
a while he said: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Antelope, take 
off the lid.” Mr. Antelope took off the 
lid, and Mr. Rabbit stepped out. 

Said Mr. Rabbit to Mr. Antelope: ‘‘Now 
it is your turn. Jump in!” 

Mr. Antelope sprang into the pot. Then 
Mr. Rabbit put the lid on again, and 
lighted the fire (for Mr. Antelope had let 
the fire go out). The water now com- 
menced to boil. Mr. Antelope made a 
great noise—he screamed very loudly. 

Said Mr. Rabbit: ‘‘ The fact is, Mr. An- 
telope, I want your wee little horns!” 

Mr. Antelope died. Mr. Rabbit took 
his little horns; commenced to wash them, 
to polish them, to rub them with grease, to 
spread them out in the sun. When that 
was done, he commenced to make a meal 
off the flesh of Mr. Antelope. He ate the 
whole of it, so that not a bit remained. 
Then he took a mat, and spread it on the 
ground, and placed near by his supply of 
grease. He then polished the little horns 
with grease, and he polished them again 
and again, and then he commenced to 
blow upon them like a trumpeter, mak- 
ing noises sounding like, ‘‘ Pfongopfongo, 
pfongopfongo, pfongopfongo!” 

Then all the beasts of the neighbor- 
hood started on a run towards him, and 
when they came to him they asked, 
‘Where does this trumpet sound come 
from?” 

Said Mr. Rabbit: ‘‘ From the master of 
trumpets over yonder, in the village of 
the chief.” 

Away then they all ran in great haste, 
and arrived at the village of the chief. 

Mr. Rabbit then began once mcre to 
blow upon his little horns: ‘‘ Pfongo- 
pfongo, pfongopfongo!” 

Then once more all the beasts of the 
neighborhood returned,and said: ‘‘ Where- 
abouts is this noise?” 

Said Mr. Rabbit: ‘‘ Over there, at the 
village of the chief; there is where the 
noise started !” 

They then ran away; but they said to 
the hippopotamus: ‘‘ You, old fellow, you 
hide yourself here, and you can then find 
out what is the matter.” And so the hip- 
popotamus hid himself. 
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Mr. Rabbit then commenced: ‘‘ Pfon- 
gopfongo, pfongopfongo!” 

The hippopotamus then said to him: 
‘‘Aha! Aha! You are the one who is 
deceiving the children of the chief! 1] 
shall go and tell on you!...” 

Said Mr. Rabbit: ‘‘No, no! Do not 
tell on me. Please don’t tell on me. I 
will teach you to play upon the trump- 
ets.” Then he handed the little horns to 
the hippopotamus. 

The hippopotamus tried the horns, but 
the only sound he could make sounded 
like, ‘‘ Pff, pff!” 

Said Mr. Rabbit to him: ‘‘ Come here, 
and I will cut away your lower lip. It 
is too long; it keeps you from blowing 
properly.” So he cut off the lower lip 
of the hippopotamus, and then the hippo- 
potamus began again to blow into the 
little horns. But he made no other 
sounds than ‘* Pff, pff!” 

Said Mr. Rabbit to him: ‘* Your upper 
lip is too long.” And he cut that one off 
too. 

Then the hippopotamus became angry, 
and said to Mr. Rabbit: ‘* And so that is 
the way you are killing me while you pre- 
tend to give me lessons! I shall swallow 
your trumpets!” And the hippopotamus 
swallowed them. 

Said Mr. Rabbit: ‘‘I shall find you 
again, later on; for I have cut off your 
lips, and your teeth stick out as though 
you were saying, ‘Boa’; I shall know 
you again without any trouble.” 

Then Mr. Hippopotamus went away to 
his own home. 

Then Mr. Rabbit made himself a bow 
and some arrows; and he watched and 
watched and watched, trying to get a shot 
at Mr. Hippopotamus. 

The turtle-dove saw him, and she went 
and told Mr. Hippopotamus: ‘‘Goo! Goo! 
Here comes Mr. Rabbit, who wants to kill 
you!” 

Then Mr. Hippopotamus ran away and 
went into the water. 

But Mr. Rabbit followed, and watched 
and watched and watched. 

Then Mr. Rabbit killed the turtle-dove, 
whose feathers he scattered over tle 
ground. He picked up the bird, burned 
it at the fire, cooked it, ground up its 
flesh, and mixed it with sand. Then he 
went back, and watched and watched and 
watched, hoping to get a shot at Mr. Hip- 
popotamus. 

But the feathers all cried out: ‘‘ Goo! 
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Goo! Mr. Rabbit wants to kill you!” 
And then Mr. Hippopotamus hurried back 
to the river and went into-the water. 

Then Mr. Rabbit picked up the feathers 
of the turtle-dove, and when he arrived 
at his house he burned them, ground 
them up, and mixed them with sand. 
Then he went back, and watched and 
watched and watched, to get a shot at 
Mr. Hippopotamus. 

Only one feather remained, and that 
cried out: “‘Goo! Goo! Mr. Rabbit 
wants to kill you!” 

Mr. Rabbit hunted long for that one 
feather. He found it at last, went home, 
burned it, ground it up, and scattered the 
ashes over the ground. Then again he 
went out, and watched and watched and 
watched, to get a shot at Mr. Hippopota- 
mus. He shot Mr. Hippopotamus; then 
shot him again, and Mr. Hippopotamus 
died. Mr. Rabbit then skinned him, cut 
open his body, and took out his little 
horns, which he washed and rubbed and 
polished with grease, and then exposed in 
the sunshine. Then he brought the flesh 
into his kitchen, and started again for 
the river, in order to once more wash his 
trumpets. When he came back he found 
that part of the meat was cooked. He ate 
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it, and placed some more on the fire. 
then hopped away to the river with his 
trumpets, his knife, and his hatchet. 

While he was away there came in the 
badly smelling civet-cat, who at once ate 
up the meat, and then went away. 


Mr. Rabbit came back. When he was 
still far away he stopped his nose, because 
the smell of the civet-cat was in his 
house. He did not even take the trouble 
to go to the fire, for he saw that the meat 
had been stolen. And because of the bad 
smell left behind, he knew that it was the 
civet-cat that had played him this trick. 
Off then he went, and visited the hollow 
trunks of trees such as civet-cats like. 
Mr. Rabbit was the chief of the civet-cats, 
for he had conquered them in war. There 
were a great many hollow trunks. ‘“ How 
do you do? Good-morning to you, civet- 
cats.” 

To which they answered : 
morning to you, Mr. Rabbit.” 

He arrived at the tree of the civet-cat 
that had stolen his meat, and said to her: 
“How do you do, Mrs. Civet-cat? You 
have eaten ip my meat! I shall be on 
the lookout for you to-day !” 

The civet-cat became frightened, and 
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hid herself at the bottom of her hollow 
tree. 

Mr. Rabbit took up his hatchet and be- 
gan to cut the tree. When it fell to the 
ground he took some grass and stuffed it 
into the openings at both ends. Then he 
commenced to chop the trunk of the tree 
just at the middle, and made a hole into 
the hollow trunk. He then lighted the 
grass at both ends, and the tree com- 
menced to burn. 

Then the civet-cat cried out, ‘‘I am 
dying!” 

Mr. Rabbit waited for her at the hole 
which he had made in the middle of the 
trunk. He held his hatchet in his hands, 
and when the civet-cat tried to run out, 
he killed her. 

Then said Mr. Rabbit to the other civet- 
cats: ‘‘ Take off the skin.” 

They did as they were ordered, stretched 
it out, and gave it tohim. Then they ate 
of the flesh of their sister. 

After this Mr. Rabbit took the skin and 
the trumpet, the knife and the hatchet. 
He walked a long time, and at last came 
to a place where there were a great many 
men. He said to them: ‘‘ Buy my civet- 
cat skin!” 

They said to him: ‘All right!” and 
they gave him two little goats. 

He agreed to the bargain. Then he 
went off and began to drink beer. He 
drank much—very much—so much that 
he became drunk. Then he killed one of 
the little goats and ate it up. The second 
little goat he ate also. Then a long time 
passed away. After that he commenced 
to steal. He took his little horn trumpets 
and climbed to the top of a hill, and he 
called out: ‘‘ Ntee! Ntee! The army is 
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All the women who were in the fields 
gathering ground-nuts and pease ran 
away for fear of the enemy. They ran 
away to hide in the swamps. 

But Mr. Rabbit staid where he was, 
and stole the ground-nuts and the pease. 
Heeven went so far as to steal more than 
he could eat, and he went and stored this 
up in a hiding-place, and there he, little 
by little, ate it until he had eaten up ev- 
ery bit of it. After he had finished it 
all, Mr. Rabbit commenced again to cry 
out: ‘“‘ Ntee! Ntee! Ntee! The army is 

Run away!” 

The women in the fields once more ran 
away. 

He then stole everything he wished, 
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took them to his hiding- place, and ate 
them all up to the very last scrap. 

Pretty soon people began to say to one 
another: ‘‘Mr. Rabbit is deceiving us. 
Let us get some black-tree gum.” They 
collected a great lot of it; a very big lot in- 
deed. Then they went out into the fields 
and made out of the black-tree gum a 
figure of a woman. They made hands 
and feet, and nose and ears, and eyes and 
bair—a full figure of a woman. 

Then Mr. Rabbit commenced again to 
call out: ‘‘ Ntee! Ntee! Ntee! The army 

! Run away!” 

The women all ran away. Mr. Rabbit 
ran after them. But the black-tree gum 
woman staid where she was. When Mr. 
Rabbit came up to her he called out to 
her: ‘‘Goaway,woman!” But the black- 
tree gum woman said nothing and did 
not go away. 

Mr. Rabbit said to her: ‘‘Go away or I 
will beat you!” He came up close to her 
and gave her a blow with his fist. That 
hand went deep into the tree gum and 
stuck fast there. Then Mr. Rabbit scream- 
ed out: ‘“‘ Let go of me or I'll kill you!” 
Then he struck her with his other fist, 
and that too stuck fast. He then kicked 
her with one foot; it stuck fast to the 
black- tree gum. The other stuck fast 
also. He then screamed out: ‘I shall 
bite you with my teeth!’ There too he 
was caught tight, and hung helpless, 
swaying his body from side to side. 

At that moment there arrived the peo- 
ple who had made the black-tree gum 
woman, and found Mr. Rabbit all stuck 
tight to the black-tree gum. They cried 
out: “Ha! ha! So it’s you, Mr. Rabbit— 
you are the one who has been cheating 
us!” 

He answered them: ‘‘ Let me free!” 

They did set him free from the black- 
tree gum figure, and said to him: ‘‘We 
are going to kill you!” 

Said Mr. Rabbit to them: “ Do not kill 
me on the ground. Kill me on the back 
of the chief!” 

So they went into the village, and 
spread a mat on the ground. The chief 
laid himself down upon the mat, and Mr. 
Rabbit placed himself on the chief’s back. 

A very strong warrior took a spear and 
tried to pierce it through Mr. Rabbit. 
But Mr. Rabbit sprang up into the air 
with all his might; he made a very big 
spring, and ran away as fast as he could. 

But the very strong warrior had killed 
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the chief—so the people of the village 
killed the man who had killed their 
chief! That is all! 


Now let me tell another African tale, 
fresh from the lips of a black savage. It 
is almost the only native story I could 
find having any moral point to it—speak- 
ing of morality from our point of view. 


THE SKY COUNTRY. 

THERE was once upon a time a young 
and pretty girl who was sent by her mo- 
ther to fetch water. But on the way she 
broke her water-jug; and when she saw 
it all smashed to pieces, she was afraid of 
getting ascolding. So she started off,and 
climbed up her (magic) thread in order to 
get to the Sky Country. 

She came to a place where lived an 
old, a very old woman, who lived in a 
house that had fallen to ruins. 

This old woman called the young girl 
and said to her: ‘* Come here, child, and 
let me give you some good advice about 
the journey you are making.” 

The young girl came to the old woman, 
for this young girl was gentle and obe- 
dient. 

The old woman said to her: ‘‘ When 
you shall have gone away from here, you 
will soon come to the place where there 
lives a black ant. If she climbs into 
your ear, do not take her out, for she is 
the one who will guide you and teach 
you the customs of the people who live in 
the Sky Country; and also what you 
must answer the chiefs of the country 
when they question you.” 

The young girl went away, and sure 
enough the black ant climbed up into 
her ear, and the young girl made no ob- 
jection. She came at last to the village 
which is in the Sky Country. 

Said the black ant to the young girl: 
‘*Sit down there outside the door of the 
village.” 

She sat down. The masters of the 
houses noticed her and asked her: ‘‘Where 
do you come from?” 

She answered: ‘‘I have come from 
home.” 

They then asked her: ‘*‘ What do you 
want?” 

She answered: 
child.” 

They said to her: 
house.” 

She went in. 


‘*T have come to seek a 
‘**Come into the 


Then they gave her sev- 
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eral tasks to do; gave her a basket and 
sent her into the fields. ‘‘Go and gather 
some green corn,” they said. 

Said the black ant in her ear: ‘‘ Gather 
the whole stalk of green corn.” 

She did as she was bid. 

Then the black ant said: ‘‘ Put the ears 
in the basket.” 

She placed them in, head downwards, 
and filled up the basket to the very top. 
Then she returned to the house. Those 
who had sent her saw that she had gath- 
ered well. 

Then the black ant told her to grind 
the corn, but to set apart some that was 
not ground. She poured into the pot 
the ground corn, and added a little of the 
corn that was not ground. She set the 
pot on the fire, and the water was soon 
boiling. Then, when the corn meal had 


arrived at the right condition, she mixed. 


in with it some of the uncooked corn, to 
make it better. The masters of the huts 
saw that she had done her work well, and 
they thanked her. 

Next day they said to her: ‘‘ We are 
going to show you a beautiful house 
where there are a great many children.” 

And sure enough, when she entered, 
there she saw two rows: one all red and 
the other all white. 

They said to her: ‘‘ You may choose a 
child.” 

The young girl wanted to pick out a 
child from the row that was all red. But 
the black ant that lived in her ear ad- 
vised her to choose from the side that 
was all white. She chose a child, and it 
happened to be a very beautiful one. 

Then she went back to her own home. 
The black ant left her at the place where 
they had first met; and when they parted 
he said to her, ‘‘ Good-by, sister !”’ 

She carried away with her lots of beau- 
tiful things: pieces of clothing and pre- 
cious jewels belonging to the child. 

When she reached her own village, her 
mother was away in the fields. So she 
went into the house and hid herself. 
When the people returned from the fields, 
her mother said to the younger daughter: 
‘Go to the house and fetch the pots.” 
When she had gone in and started up the 
fire, she saw the beautiful bright things. 
Then she was afraid, and ran to tell her 
parents. These then went into the house, 
and there they found their daughter. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” said they. ‘This is our 
child!” They were very happy, and 


looked at all she had brought with her. 
But the younger daughter was not pleased 
Said she: ‘‘I am going away!” 

The elder one cried out to her: “Stop, 
sister! wait awhile until I can give you 
some advice; for this journey ... I know 
that your heart is not clean . . . you will 
die... there is an old woman whom you 
will meet...” 

But the younger sister would not listen 
to anything. She said to the elder sister: 
‘* No one said anything to you when you 
wentaway. Nowitis my turn, and I shall 
go without listening to a single word.” 

She went away, and arrived at the 
ruined house of the old woman. She 
called to her and said: ‘‘Come here, my 
child.” 

But the young girl answered: *‘ No— 
who are you? You are of no account, 
anyhow!” 

The old woman then said to her: ‘‘ Oh, 
ho! Go your own way,then! You will 
come back over this road—dead !” 

But the young girl answered: ‘‘ Who is 
going to kill me, I should like to know?” 

Off she went, and on the way met the 
black ant, who tried to climb up into her 
ear. But the young girl would have none 
of it. She scratched herself violently and 
cried out, ‘‘Ow! ow!” 

The ant said to her: ‘‘ Be quiet, sister. 
I will be a safe guide to you!” 

But she refused, and kept on scream- 
ing: ‘‘Ow! ow! ow!” 

Then the black ant said to her: ‘‘Go 
yourown way. You will have something 
very bad happen to you!” 

She reached the village and took a seat 
outside of the gates. The people of the 
neighborhood said to her: ‘‘ What are 
you seeking?” 

She answered them: ‘“What business is 
this of yours, pray? I have come for a 
child, of course!” 

She spoke angrily. The people said to 
one another: ‘‘ What a girl, to be sure!” 

They sent her to the fields. She took a 
basket for this purpose. But she tore up 
a large number of plants; and when she 
returned to the village, those who had 
sent her noticed that she had torn up 
their fields. They found fault with her, 
and said: ‘‘ She is a good-for-nothing !”’ 

Then she ground the Indian-corn in a 
manner different from theirs,without pre- 
serving some kernels unground. She 
cooked in a manner different from theirs. 

When daylight came, they showed her 
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the house where the children were, so that 
she might choose one. 

When they opened the door, they said 
to her: ‘‘There they are on one side, 
and there they are on the other. . . Do 
you want to take one? Then make your 
choice!” 

She looked towards the side where all 
was red, and stretched out her hand fora 
child. 

3ut the heavens opened and killed her. 

Then the heavens carried away her 
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bones and brought them to the place 
where lived the black ant, who said to 
her: ‘‘ Did I not tell you plainly that you 
would come back here dead? You would 
have lived had you taken my advice.” 

After this she arrived at the door of the 
old woman, who said to her: ‘‘ My child, 
are you not dead because of your wicked 
heart ?” 

At last the bones of this younger daugh- 
ter fell to the ground before the house 
of her mother. They fell from heaven. 
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Then said her elder sister: ‘‘She had a 
bad heart; that is why the heavens be- 
came angry.at her. For my part, I con- 
sented to follow the advice offered me. 

** My sister is dead!” 


In the story of Mr. Rabbit, American 
readers will at once recall Uncle Remus 
and the Tar Baby. Mr. Junot told me 
that this and similar traditional stories 
were not confined to the east coast, but 
were found amongst all negro tribes over 
South Africa, and constituted the highest 
expression of their literary capacity. 

At best, the tales are so incongruously 
put together as to offend the constructive 
sense of a six-year-old white child, yet 
they give infinite delight to grown - up 
negroes. We can recall very few tales of 
pure negro origin having the slightest 
moral point to it, although some mission- 
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aries have sought to engraft a higher pur- 
pose in one or two cases. In general, these 
negro tales glorify the weak animal who 
triumphs by deception over a stronger 
one, just as ‘‘ Brer Rabbit” makes a fool 
of the hippopotamus. This triumph is 
accompanied usually by cruel circum 

stances, and it does not seem to spoil the 
story that the rabbit should be wholly 
wanton in his provocations, and his vie 
tim a good-natured, innocent member of 
the community. The African reader or 
listener rejoices in the triumph of duplici- 
ty, much as we of a later civilization re- 
joice in blood spilt upon the battle-field, 
quite irrespective of the merits involved. 

At a distance of six thousand miles, 
where we hear of him only as a Zulu war- 
rior rejoicing in murder, we must perforce 
think of him as a man with faculties in 
harmony with his powers as a soldier; 
but when we study his military opera- 
tions closely, we find that he fights un 
willingly until he has wrought himself 
into such a frenzy as would in the nurs- 
ery be called ‘ tantrums.” Only very 
rarely has the negro been organized into 
a fighting body under negro leadership, 
and such organization has never been of 
long duration. 

The negro is, in fact, a child’s spirit 
scattered about in a big black body. The 
white people who go out to Africa to ad- 
minister farms or mines have, as a rule, 
had no previous experience of negroes, 
and are apt, therefore, to lose their pa 
tience when they find full-grown men 
treating solemn labor contracts with the 
caprice of children at a tea party. 

Even so respectable an authority on 
South Africa as Mr. Selogs, in a recently 
published book about the Matabele war, 
makes this strange confession: 

“The events of the last three months have 
taught me at least this: that it is impossible 
for a European to understand the workings of 
a native’s mind; and speaking personally, af- 
ter having spent over twenty years of my life 
amongst the Kaffirs, 1 am quite incompetent 
to express an opinion as to the line of conduct 
they would be likely to adopt under any given 
circumstances.” 


Had Mr. Selous been reared in Virginia 
or Louisiana, I doubt if he would have 
been forced to so frank a confession of 
ignorance; and in this connection I am 
reminded of a visit I once paid to one 
of the few prosperous sugar-planters in 
the West Indies, a Scotch gentleman liv- 
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ing in the centre of the island of Santa 
Cruz. In almost every other colony of 
that region the planters whom I had the 
pleasure of knowing complained bitterly 
of their losses, and predicted that sugar 
would soon go out of cultivation, owing 
to the competition of beet-root, assisted by 
bounties on export. I asked my Scotch 
friend how he managed to make a good 
living while so many of his neighbors ap- 
peared to be on the verge of bankruptcy. 
His answer was short: ‘I get more work 
out of my negroes.” 

I discovered what he meant mere fully 
when, one morning, we mounted our po- 
nies for a tour of inspection. He knew 
his negroes by name, and addressed such 
as he met like a father—not an indulgent 
father, but an intelligent one. He heard 
complaints, gave this one a scolding, that 
one a joke, and showed at every step that 
he was in perfect touch with all their lit- 
tle childish limitations. 

We stopped at the houses in which 


were a few very old and very young peo- 
ple, and with these he had only words of 
sympathy, and here and there a trifling 
present—perhaps a bit of cloth, or an ex- 
tra allowance of flour. There were black 
mothers with nursing babies, and for 
these he showed the most tender solici- 
tude, completely winning their devotion 
by little favors which are priceless when 
bestowed in times of such necessity. 

Let me commend the example of this 
intelligent Scotch sugar-planter of the 
West Indies to the many South African 
white men who are inclined to despair 
because they find the negro careless, lazy, 
and given to duplicity. 

The negro cares little for the prospect 
of a large sum of money at the end ofa 
month or a year; he will run away and 
sacrifice the earnings of many weeks upon 
what seems to us frivolous provocation ; 
but under the leadership of a cheery white 
man who knows how to rouse vanity, if 
not their ambition, I have seen negroes 
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perform a day’s work under circumstances 
which would have killed any people of 
another race. 

Johannesburg is the market where the 
price of negro labor is regulated for all 
South Africa, and nowhere can one see so 
many natives differing as to tribe and 
language as in the gold-mines of the 
Transvaal. Here we find the Zulus of 
Natal, the stalwart Basuto, Hottentots 
from the Cape Colony, natives of Zanzi- 
bar. But by far the largest number come 


from Portuguese East Africa. 

We may readily imagine that the aver- 
age native comes unwillingly to Johan- 
nesburg, even though the wages are high 
and the life at the mines not a hard one. 
When I was at Johannesburg, raw Kaf- 
firs were being paid about four shillings 
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a day, whereas in their own country, or 
upon farms, they would have considered 
themselves well off at four shillings a 
week. It argues something wrong in the 
state when negroes at the centre of black 
population must be coaxed to work by 
wages that would be tempting to educated 
white men in any part of Europe, if not 
America. But the reason for the prevail 
ing rate of wages lies not wholly in na 
tive dislike of hard work. At the two 
principal jails of the Transvaal I was told 
that the white men there in prison had 
been guilty of waylaying negroes return- 
ing to their far-away homes, and robbing 
them of their earnings. 

This isa peculiarly mean form of crime, 
for the natives are not allowed to carry 
fire-arms, while Boers may do so. And 
considering that the 
returning native bears 
upon his person the 
whole of his worldly 
capital; and that his 
social position in his 
tribe is at stake, it is 
not surprising that 
many murders occur 
for the sake of the 
few pounds involved. 

The report of such 
treatment spreads 
very rapidly amongst 
negroes, and discour- 
ages all excepting 
such as are prepared 
to travel at the risk 
of their lives. Itisa 
significant fact also 
that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the sup- 
ply of negroes for 
Johannesburg comes 
not from the well- 
governed English col- 
ony of Natal, but from 
the adjacent abomi- 
nably administered 
dependency of Por- 
tugal, where the ne- 
gro feels so little se- 
curity for his person 
that he can be per- 
suaded to exchange 
into the Transvaal. 
The negro, while hav- 
ing no understanding 
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for patriotism, or love 
of his nation in our 
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sense of the term, suf- 
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fers very keenly from 
homesickness when 
away from his fami- 
ly or tribe, especially 
when he abandons con- 
ditions under which he 
was a man of conse- 
quence and becomes a 
member of a commu- 
nity where he is not 
merely condemned to 
daily drudgery, but 
where the public law 
forbids him to walk 
upon the side- 
walk as a white man, 
or to appear upon the 
public street after nine 
o'clock at night. How 
far this feeling of the 
negro springs from af- 
fection for his family, 
and how far it is the 
result of injured van- 
ity, I cannot say, for 
in general the negro 
has a species of local 
loyalty reminding one 
of cats—a loyalty to 
certain comfortable 
surroundings rather 
than to the individu- 
al. In the four jails 
of South Africa where 
I made inquiries, the 
testimony of those in 
charge appeared to 
agree that the negro 
in confinement was apt to suffer much 
more keenly than the white criminal; 
that the native fretted feverishly in his 
isolation, and frequently contracted ner- 
vous disease culminating occasionally in 
insanity. 

It is unfortunate that religious scruples 
have so far prevented the Boers from tak- 
ing a census of their country, although a 
beginning has been made at Johannesburg, 
for reasons more akin to military than 
political expediency. Perhaps if I takea 
typical mine of the so-called ‘‘ Rand,” 
of which Johannesburg is a part, I can 
give a clearer idea than if I dealt exclu- 
sively with statistics. Mr. Edward J. 
Way is general manager of one of the 
one hundred and seventeen mines regis- 
tered there. His is fifth on the list as far 
as milling capacity goes, and about fif- 
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teenth on the list of producers, so that 
his experience I regard as typical enough 


for my purposes. He told me that the 
natives of the Cape Colony were gener- 
ally better educated than those of any 
other, but were, in consequence, ‘‘ greater 
blackguards and schemers.” To quote 
this gentleman: ‘‘These furnish the sea- 
lawyer and agitator class,and are gener- 
ally idle and good-for-nothing. A great 
many of these boys profess Christianity, 
but they lack all sense of right, and grati- 
tude is unknown amongst them.” 

At his mine (the Goch) from 250 to 300 
natives are paid weekly, and when Mr. 
Way gave me information on the subject 
it was with bitterness, for he assured me 
that for two days out of every week about 
half the number of his men spent their 
time in visiting the drink-shops. And it 
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is greatly to the credit of these natives 
that, in spite of the fact that liquor of a 
very bad quality was to be had at every 
corner, there were very few fights. Since 
my visit, the Transvaal government has 
followed the good example set by the 
Orange Free State, and suppressed the 
sale of fire-water amongst the natives—a 
measure which will undoubtedly prove 
of enormous economic advantage. 

One Christmas day the natives of Mr. 
Way’s mine challenged the natives of a 
neighboring mine, and for five hours a 
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battle raged between infuriated blacks, 
who numbered about seven hundred on 
each side. Fifteen were killed on one 
side and thirty on the other, while the 
number of disabled was four times as 
great. Thus did a little rum create a mili- 
tary episode more bloody than Jameson’s 
famous battle of Krugersdorp. But, after 
all, the marvel is not that the natives do 
have oceasional fights, but that these 
fights occur so seldom, considering the 
fact that so many different tribes are 
often mixed up in the same mine. 

Of the total number in this mine of Mr. 
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Way's (1310) there are twice as many from 
tlle Delagoa Bay country alone as from 
any other part of South Africa. These 
1310 are divided up again as follows: 





Employees. Wages. Days’ Work 
Drilling in mine....... 700 652. to 708. 28 
Shovelling in mine.... 100 608 28 
Trucking s coos 1530 608. to 658 oR 
Drill-carrying inmine. 50 40s. 28 
Batteries (two)........ 80 65s. to 808. 28 
Cyaniding (two works) 80 60s. to 70s 28 
General surface work. 150 608. 28 
cant caperokes 1310 


These figures will give an idea of the 
distribution of laborers and the kind of 
work they have to do. The 
number named will efficiently 
handle from 13,000 to 15,000 
tons of ore per calendar month 
through the different processes 
in use. 

Since my visit to Johannes- 
burg, Mr. Adolf Goertz has 
united all the mine-managers 
and reduced the wages of tlie 
sixty thousand blacks, so that 
the average monthly rate is 
about forty-five shillings, 
which, although twenty-five 
per cent. less than prevailed in 
the summer of 1896, yet repre- 
sents very high wages to an 
African. This reduction was 
effected without serious oppo- 
sition from the blacks, nor 
were they consulted on the 
subject. They have accepted 
the situation, and, so far as I 
ean gather, the labor question 
is no less satisfactory in Jo- 
hannesburg to-day than it was 
when higher wages prevailed. 
The old high wages were more 
than justified when there was 
no railway from the _ gold- 
fields to the different centres 
of native labor, and when, 
therefore, Kaffirs had to trudge two or 
three hundred miles through unfriend- 
ly country; but now that the railway 
runs to Delagoa Bay and to Natal, and 
through the Cape Colony, the black 
man can reach his home in compara- 
tive security and at small cost. The 
blacks do not bring their wives with 
them to the gold-mines, and the Trans 
vaal government rather discourages the 
settlement of natives in the country 
Consequently no native will work at 
Johannesburg longer than is absolutely 
necessary for accumulating the amount 














of money required for the purchase of a 
good social position at home—that is to 
sav.a few wives. Thus the black popu- 
lation at the gold-fields is perpetually 
changing, and mine-managers have to 
reckon that as soon as a native has ac- 
quired some skill, after a few months, he 
pockets his earnings, returns to his kraal, 
sheds the garb of civilization, and once 
more resumes the more congenial habit 
of his tribe. Economically speaking, the 
white population of the Transvaal sutfers 
enormously by reason of having to bring 
workmen from far-away countries, in- 
stead of offering inducements to all na- 
tives to settle with their families. 

It is a strange fact that the Cape Colo- 
ny, which is the oldest and strongest, of 
the South African communities, should 
be the one which still permits the free 
sale of liquor amongst the natives. The 
reason is that many Cape Colonists make 
brandy, and this industry in the eyes of 
many legislators deserves encouragement. 
In Portuguese East Africa the 
government draws much rev- 
enue from the pestiferous traf- 
fic, and frankly encourages it. 
3asutoland and Natal, togeth- 
er with Zululand, have pro- 
tected their natives from 
drink, with excellent results, 
while the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal only late in 1896 roused 
themselves in this matier, not 
so much from interest in the 
welfare of the blacks in gen- 
eral as from a desire to have 
more efficient labor at the 
mines. 

The Orange Free State is 
almost equally divided be- 
tween Boers and English, and 
the political fight over the 
question of selling liquor to 
natives was severe. Their 
experience is the most valua- 
ble in South Africa, and their 
success has encouraged the 
Transvaal to attempt the new 
liquor law. 

Let us look for a moment 
at the principal provisions of 
the Orange Free State liquor 
law, for by so doing we may 
get some idea of what such 
legislation may be worth in 
the Cape Colony should her 
Parliament ever have the 
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courage to act without reference to the 
wine-growing interest. For all such in- 
formation as I may be able to give under 
this head I must express great indebted- 
ness to Mr. William H. Poultney, of Bloem- 
fontein. Many and long were the con- 
versations I had with this Africander 
while travelling about the Orange Free 
State. 

In the first place, no license for the 
sale of liquor is granted except in towns 
where a magistrate is stationed; and no- 
body is allowed to sell without a license. 

Secondly, nobody is allowed to sell to 
colored men, or to any one under twenty- 
one years of age. 

Thirdly, no grocer or general store- 
keeper is allowed to combine the sale of 
liquor with the sale of other commodi- 
ties, nor is any strong drink permitted on 
his premises even as a gift from him toa 
customer. 

This is an important clause, for in many 
stores it is found very profitable to pre- 
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892 HARPER'S 
sent customers with a drink or so of liq- 
uor before commencing to bargain. 

In the fourth place, no unlicensed per- 
son is allowed to buy or import into the 
state than gallons of liquor 
without a special permit from the magis- 
trate. 

Fifthly, the state sees to it that such 
liquor as is brought in shall be at least 
good liquor, and not the horrible stuff 
which has been blazing in the brains of 
the Johannesburg blacks. 


more two 
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Finally, the law forbids all sale of 
liquor on Sunday, excepting to bona fid, 
travellers, under penalty of fine or im 
prisonment and forfeit of license. For 


the contravention of any of the first fiy; 
articles the punishment is from £5 to £50 
(825 to $250) fine, or imprisonment up to 


six months, for the first and second of 
fence, and imprisonment without the op 
tion of a fine for any subsequent offence. 
These are the salient features of the 
best liquor law in Africa, and, what is 
more to the point, a law 
which is enforced not merely 
by the machinery of the state, 
but by the much more efficient 
force of an intelligent public 
opinion —a_ publie opinion 
which, however, required con 
siderable education before it 
could be made to appreciate 
the enormous economic bene 
fits that come from merely not 

getting drank. 

The best-informed man in 
South Africa gave me the fol 
lowing account of how the 
Orange Free State managed 
to secure the passage of this 
Law of 18838, as it is known. 
Before that time way-side ho- 
tels were allowed on any main 
road, provided they were nev- 
er less than twelve miles apart. 
This of itself would seem a 
pretty hard rule at Highland 
Falls, on the Hudson, where 
the average distance between 
the different liquor saloons is 
about ten yards; but it was 
discovered in Africa that 
drunkenness and crime in- 
creased in an even ratio, and 
that jails could net be built 
fast enough to accommodate 
those whose crimes. were 
traced to the abuse of strong 
drink. The ministers of the 
Gospel joined hands with the 
advocates of temperance, and 
commenced a crusade of edu- 
eation so vigorous and intelli 
gent that on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1883, the pestiferous 
way-side liquor traffic was 
wholly abolished, and the new 
era commenced. 

At the time the Jaw was 
passed it was very strongly 
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opposed by some of the best men on the 
ground that it could never be carried out, 
and would therefore do more harm than 
good. Amongst these honest doubters 
were President Steyn, then a judge, and 
his predecessor in the executive chair, 
Mr. Reitz; but both of these gentlemen 
have since completely changed their opin- 
ion, and become earnest advocates of this 
measure on purely economic grounds. 


A member of the Supreme Court, who 
has for many years travelled on circuit 
and knows well the state of his country, 
tells me that crime has been reduced by 
nearly if not quite three-fourths. ‘*Where- 
as in former years several of the border 
prisons were full to overflowing, and 
prisoners had to be drafted to inland 
jails, it is now a thing of by no means in- 
frequent occurrence that several of the 
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border prisons are quite empty. Within 
the last year, when I visited Ficksburg, a 
place that in former years was a regular 
pandemonium, I found the jail quite emp- 
ty, and the jailer told me he would have 
to turn his attention to gardening, or his 
occupation would be gone. In other 
towns, where we used to have from six- 
teen to eighteen cases per circuit for sev- 
eral years, the average has been less than 
14 case per circuit. On one circuit, a few 
years back, there were criminal cases in 
three out of eight border towns, and on 
this circuit, February, 1896, there are only 
criminal cases in four out of nine towns, 
and out of these the heaviest roll is four 
cases; whereas in 1883, before the liquor 
law came into force, there were about 
sixty prisoners for trial at the one sitting 
in that particular town.” 

About six years ago an effort was made 
to get this liquor law repealed, yet in the 
debates of the Volksraad every single 


member admitted that the law was good, 
and had worked very well; but twelve 
members spoke in favor of licensing a 
few extra hotels on the main roads and 
at railway stations, but the motion was 
lost by 40 against 12. At that time Mr. 
Poultney of Bloemfontein wrote to the 
judges, whose experience would natural] y 
give them the best right to be heard in 
the matter, and inquired of them what 
their opinion was. The Chief Justice 
wrote as follows: ‘‘That drunkenness 
has a great effect on crime there can be 
no doubt. Going round as circuit judge 
Iam brought in contact a great deal with 
the farmers, and their unanimous opin- 
ion is in favor of the good results of the 
liquor law, especially as regards the theft 
of skins, wool, and so forth.” 

President Steyn, who was then a judge, 
wrote: ‘‘I am of opinion that Ordinance 
10 of 1883 has worked well, especially 
by diminishing crime, and that it would 
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be a matter of deep regret if the law were 
repealed.” 

We have, I regret to say, little reliable 
information regarding the increase of ne- 
groes in South Africa, and I suppose we 
never shall until the different govern- 
ments unite upon some central authority 
for this purpose. Mr. Theal of Cape Town, 
to whose great work in South Africa I 
have already referred, has made perhaps, 
on this subject, the most reliable calceula- 
tions, based upon extensive correspondence 
with magistrates, missionaries, and traders 
in all parts of South Africa. At best the 
result must lack accuracy, but in any 
event it is the best that we have, and an 


enormous improvement on the official 
guess-work of previous years. The first 
question posed was, ‘*To what cause or 
causes do you assign the great increase of 
natives in number during recent years ?” 
This was almost uniformly answered by 
saying that it was owing to the contrel- 
ling power of the civilized governments, 
which means that tribal wars have been 
prevented, the execution of people on 
charges of dealing in witchcraft has been 
suppressed, the supply of food has been 
more regular, and the effects of drought 
or pestilence diminished. 

Mr. Theal’s inquiries establish the fact, 
which will be no doubt strange to many 
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of us, that the South African negro is 
longer-lived than the white man, al- 
though I should be inclined to doubt the 
general applicability of this conclusion to 
white men outside of South Africa. 

So far all black statistics are based upon 
the savage conditions still existing, and 
there is much room for speculation as to 
the effect upon the African negro of the 
civilization which is to-day spreading so 
rapidly, thanks to railway enterprise. On 
this subject the bulk of authority is to the 
effect that civilization at present harms 
the negro by exposing him to diseases 
he never knew before. In his savage 
state the black man goes naked and be- 
comes strong by a constant contact with 
the fresh air. The first thing done for 
the happy black heathen is to make him 
wear uncomfortable clothing, in which he 
sweats and breeds poisonous microbes with 
horrible fluency. He never changes this 
clothing, and when he gets wet he knows 
no better than to dry them by sitting 
close to the fire. In this way he contracts 
fever, and undermines an otherwise ro- 
bust constitution. For this reason many 
magistrates hold the opinion that from 
the adoption of civilized customs by the 
natives, and the consequent increase of 


disease, there will result a check to the 
present rate of increase among the blacks 

The death-rate among so-called Chris 
tian natives is larger than amongst those 
in the savage state.owing to reasons above 
given; but here again we have to remember 
that the savage state referred to is one pro 
tected by English laws, and the Christians 
referred to are such as have not learned 
howto preserve their health under changed 
conditions of life. With increased press 
ure of population in South Africa, and in 
creased difficulty in wandering away to 
new territory, the blacks will be forced 
into pretty much the same social state as 
they are to-day in the southern part of 
North America. The frightful rinderpest 
which has ravaged their country during 
the past year, combined with the locust 
plague, has compelled an industrial move- 
ment amongst the blacks undreamed of 
before. In former years the tribes af 
flicted by want of food would have gone 
upon the war-path and sought to plunder 
some of their neighbors; to-day they send 
out their young men to earn wages in the 
fields or in the mines of the white man, 
and thus silently this great revolution is 
going on, making from day to day more 
real the rule of the white man in Africa. 


TWO UNDESCRIBED PORTRAITS OF SHAKSPERE. 


BY JOHN 


HAT two portraits of Shakspere 
. should have waited to be described* 
until this late day is not necessarily a 
source of wonder. Every year, on an 
average, the Director of the National Por- 
trait Gallery, London, is solieited to buy 
one for the nation—usually at a fabulous 
price. The two portraits now in question, 
however, distinguish themselves from the 
common herd in that they have remained 
garreted, so to speak, until noted by un- 
mercenary Shakspereans. One of them, 
the so-called Droeshout Original, was the 
property of a private collector, who seems 
not to have been aware of its importance; 
while the other, the Ely Palace portrait, 
which is in many respects of even greater 
* The best work on The Portraits of Shakspere 
was published by Mr. J. P. Norris, in Philadelphia, 
in 1884. Though inaccurate in some details, owing 
perhaps to the fact that it was written in America, 
it is still the fullest, best illustrated, and most schol- 
arly work on the subject. It contains an invalua- 
ble bibliography. 


CORBIN. 


interest, has hung unremarked for over 
thirty years in—of all places—the house 
in which Shakspere was born. Taken to- 
gether, these portraits not only justify at- 
tention, but demand a thorough scrutiny. 
If they stand the tests of scientific criti- 
cism, we shall find that they not only aid 
us materially in figuring to ourselves how 
Shakspere looked, but throw light on one 
of the most important periods of Shaks 
pere’s development as an artist. 


IL 


The obvious test of a new portrait is its 
history, —or, in the cant term, its pedigree. 
Without this, the great collector of Shak- 
sperean relics, J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 
would not look at any article; and at 
least one great living scholar, Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, refuses to consider any por- 
trait that cannot be traced to Shakspere’s 
family or intimate friends. Admirable as 
is the spirit of such scepticism, there is 
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evidence that in the present case it 
is misapplied. In the first part of 
The Return from Parnassus, a cu- 
rious drama in literary criticism, 
dating from the close of the six- 
teenth century, there is an allusion 
which indicates that it was even 
then possible for Shakspere’s ad- 
mirers to obtain his portrait. A 
certain Gullio, after quoting the 
opening stanzas of Venus and 
Adonis, exclaims: ‘*‘O sweet Mr. 
Shakspeare! Tle have his picture 
in my study at the Courte.” (Act. 
III., See. I., 1. 1054.) This passage 
Mr. John Malone kindly pointed 
out to me as evidence of the cur- 
rency of Shakspere’s portrait dur- 
ing his lifetime. When I showed 
it to Mr. Sidney Colvin, Keeper of 
the Prints in the British Museum, 
he remarked that it would almost 
indicate the currency of prints of 
Shakspere. It is at least  suffi- 
cient, even in the absence of pedi- 
gree, to justify a closer considera- 
tion of any supposedly contempo- 
rary portrait. 

Two other tests, however, are in- 
dispensable. First, the portraits in 
question must resemble one or both of the 
portraits of Shakspere which we know to 
have been approved by his contempora- 
ries—the Drogshout print and the bust at 
Stratford; and secondly, they must be de- 
monstrably painted in the manner in 
vogue during Shakspere’s life. Both 
these considerations are fraught with dif- 
ficulty. The two authentic portraits ob- 
viously represent Shakspere at widely 
different periods; they are rude in tech- 
nique, and have been impaired by acci- 
dent or clumsy alteration. As for dating 
a portrait from internal evidence, the tes- 
timony of connoisseurs is notoriously apt 
to increase doubt rather than to remove 
it. Yet, intricate and baffling as both con- 
siderations must prove, they are the only 
possible means of forming an opinion. 


II. 


The best-authenticated portrait is the 
print by Martin Droeshout, a minor en- 
graver of the time, whose works are valu- 
able to the collector chiefly on account of 
their rarity. Unfortunately it is below the 
averageof even Droeshout’s performances. 
It was prefixed to the first folio, published 


PORTRAITS 


OF SHAKSPERE. 


A MASK TAKEN FROM THE STRATFORD BUST. 


In the possession of Mr, Laurence Hutton. 


in 1623. On the opposite page were the 
following lines by Ben Jonson: 


This Figure that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
with Nature to out doo the life: 
O, could he have but drawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he has hit 
His face, the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 
B. I. 
These lines have usually been taken as 
high praise of the print; but the fact that 
commendatory verses were one of tle 
commonest literary customs of the time 
distinctly lessens their import. The phras- 
ing of the second couplet, moreover, which 
seems to us almost far-fetched in its origi- 
nality, was hackneyed enough in the time 
of Elizabeth. In Venus and Adonis, for 
instance (1593), we find, 
Nature made thee with her selfe at strife. 
And again, 

Look when a painter would surpasse the life... . 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife. 
Such examples could be multiplied. The 
second couplet, then, far from being ful- 









































THE PROESHOUT PRINT, PREFIXED TO THE FOLIO OF 1623. 


Reproduced by photograph from the « 


some of praise, is little more than a met- 
rical rendering of ‘* This is a portrait of 
Shakspere.” The rest of the poem, sim- 
ilarly reduced to common parlance, says 
that since the graver has failed to express 
Shakspere’s soul as well as he has drawn 
his features, one must turn to the plays to 
find the real man. Under this interpre- 
tation the verses, while formally com- 
mendatory, are, as Jonson’s known skill 
and genuineness in such writing would 
lead us to expect, sensible and sincere. 
They testify without hyperbole that the 
print represents Shakspere as he was 
known to the theatrical world of London. 

The bust of Shakspere is on his mon- 
ument in the chancel of Holy Trinity 


py in the Lenox Library, New York. 


Chureh, Stratford. According to Dug- 
dale’s diary (1653), ‘‘Shakespeare’s and 
John Combe’s monuments at Stratford 
super Avon, [were] made by Gerard John- 
son.” This Johnson was a Dutch seculp 
tor, or ‘* tombe-maker,” who practised his 
trade in London. The first extant refer- 
ence to the bust is in a commendatory 
poem by L. Digges in the first folio, which 
was printed in 1623. If, however, as has 
been conjectured, Gerard Johnson did his 
monuments to Shakspere and his neigh- 
bor at the same time, a somewhat earlier 
date is certain. At all events, the bust 
was put up during the lifetime of Shak- 
spere’s wife and daughters, and was fa- 
miliar to his Stratford friends. 


THE DROESHOUT ORIGINAL PORTRAIT. 


In its original state it was, like most 
sculptures at that time, colored to the life. 
In 1749 the colors were renewed, *‘ care 
being taken to preserve the exact tints.” 
In 1793 Edmond Malone, whose pseudo- 
classical tastes were offended by the col 
ors, succeeded in having the bust painted 
white. In 1861 Simon Collins, a restorer 


of pictures, was engaged to put the colors 


on again. On removing the white paint, 
‘he found that enough of the ancient 
pigment remained to enable him to restore 
the original tints.” As the bust now 
stands, the hair, mustache, and lip-beard 
are auburn, and the eyes light hazel. 
This evidence has usually been taken to 


be conclusive. As for the eyes, however, 


it would not be at all strange if their ex- 
act tint failed to survive the restoration 
of 1749, Malone’s whitewashing, and— 
especially considering the smallness of 
their surface 
painting. 


Collins’s scraping and re- 
It is well known among paint- 
ers, moreover, that pigments may alter 
color radically with time and exposure to 
light. <A striking instance of this has 
lately come under my notice. In a youth 
ful miniature of an old lady who has just 
died, the hair has altered from red to 
auburn, and the eyes from light blue to 
hazel. 

Johnson's model in making the bust is 
generally supposed to have been a death- 
mask. Had he been a first-rate artist, 
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THE ELY PALACE PORTRAIT, 


even for that archaic period in the plastic 
arts in England, the bust would be of su- 
preme authority. Unfortunately he seems 
scarcely to have deserved his very modest 
title of ‘‘tombe-maker.” The nose of the 
bust is so short that the end of it is gen- 
erally supposed to have been chipped off 
accidentally early in the carving, and the 
present apology for a nose carved out of 
what stone remained. The peculiar po- 
sition of the mustache clearly indicates 
this: in ninety-nine faces out of a hun- 
dred the mustache begins at the base 
of the nose, often in the very nostrils; 
and this is notably the case in the Droe- 
shout print: in the bust there is a wide 


and very ugly interval. The eyes, which 
in the mask were of course closed, are 
small and very awkwardly rendered. The 
mouth is represented open—with about 
the same skill as the eyes. The inequal- 
ity in the swellings on the sides of the 
face and neck has been attributed to an 
accumulation of gases beneath the ‘* flying 
mould” of wax, Unfortunately the sea 
son of Shakspere’s death, early spring, 
and the brief interval before his burial, 
make this very improbable. It is more 
likely that the inequality is due to one of 
those variations of nature which even the 
best artists have never despised. The 
cheeks of the Venus of Milo are not alike, 
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nor the eyebrows of the Pheidian Theseus. 
The fulness of the cheeks, too, is not un- 
natural to a man of over fifty living in 
an English provincial town. On the 
whole, then, the bust, with the possible 
exception of the coloring and the very 
probable exception of the nose and upper 
lip, is to be regarded as the counterfeit 
presentment, however crude, of the Shak- 
spere who in 1616 was familiar to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

With most of this evidence our chief 
business is to make sure that it does not 
directly concern us. The difference be- 
tween the contour of the bust and that of 
our two portraits is easily explained in 
the fact that the bust obviously represents 
Shakspere at a much later period. We 
need not expect it to approach them any 
more nearly than it does the Droeshout 
print. If, however, we find that any fea- 
ture in either portrait resembles the bust 
more nearly than the print, it is strong 
a priori evidence that the portrait was 
painted from life. And on one point, at 
least, the evidence of the bust is of great 
importance : however doubtful the pres- 
ent coloring, it is the only evidence we 
have as to the color of Shakspere’s hair 
and eyes. 


III. 


The following history and description 
of the so-called Droeshout Original have 
kindly been prepared by the librarian of 
the Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford: 


THE DROESHOUT ORIGINAL PORTRAIT. 


‘*The Droeshout original portrait of 
Shakespeare was added to the collection 
at the Memorial Picture Gallery in 1892, 
on loan from the late Mr. H. C. Clements, 
of Sydenham: It had been exhibited at the 
Alexandra Palace, but, owing to its dingy 
appearance, it excited little attention. It 
was staied to have belonged originally 
to a member of the Shakespeare family, 
and upon the back Mr. Clements had af- 
fixed an inscription to the effect that it 
was the original of the famous Droeshout 
print, and that it had been publicly ex- 
hibited in London in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. That such an origi- 
nal must have existed is made evident by 
the register of the Dutch Church in Lon- 
don. Martin Droeshout, son of Michael 
Droeshout and his first wife, Susanneken 
van der Ersbek, was baptized on April 26, 
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1601,* and was therefore at the time of 
the poet’s death, in 1616, about fourteen 
years of age. As it is thus virtually im- 
possible that he could have engraved 
from the life, he must have copied an 
earlier portrait. 

‘*The portrait is painted in oil-colors, 
upon an elm panel formed of two boards 
joined horizontally, and secured across 
the back by a strip of wood, and has for 
its ground-work a thin coating of white 
composition, or gesso, primed red. The 
head appears to be life-size, but the body 
is drawn on a slightly smaller scale, a fact 
which, as was demonstrated by Mr.W.W. 
Ouless, R.A., gives the face an appearance 
of heroic dimensions. 

‘The relative measurements of the por- 
trait are precisely the same as those of 
Droeshout’s engraving. From certain 
lines visible upon the picture it is evident 
that a collar, or ruff, of a different shape, 
has been painted over. The drawing of 
the head is powerful, though the style is 
formal, after the manner of the sixteenth 
rather than the seventeenth century, The 
shadows appear to have been painted 
green; the warmer flesh tones have faded. 
The face is oval; the hair,a rich dark 
brown; the mustache, of a lighter shade: 
the eyes, neither hazel nor blue, but of a 
shade between these colors. Upon the 
upper left-hand corner the picture is in- 
scribed in cursive characters: ‘ Willm 
Shakespeare. 1609.’ A large plain collar 
with pleatings and a narrow hem sur- 
rounds the neck. The doublet is black, 
buttoned up the front, and trimmed with 
handsome gold lace. The panel measures 
23 by 174 inches full measure; 224 by 174 
inches sight measurements. 

‘** After a careful examination of the 
picture, the chairman of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Association, Mr. Edgar Flower, 
felt perfectly convinced that it was a life 
portrait, and none other than the origi- 
nal of the famous print prefixed to the 
First Folio (1623) of Shakespeare's Plays. 
This opinion was confirmed by Mr. Sam. 
Timmins, F.S.A., and several antiquaries 
to whom opportunity had been afforded 
of studying the picture. Mrs. Flower of 
‘Avonbank,’ Stratford-upon-Avon, there- 
upon bought the portrait from the Clem- 
ents family, and generously presented 
it to the Shakespeare Memorial. It was 

* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, De- 
cember, 1895. A paper read by Lionel Cust, Esq., 
F.S.A. 
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then taken to London, and exhibited at a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on 
December 12, 1895, upon which occasion 
Mr. Lionel] Cust, F.S.A., introduced it to 
the notice of the Fellows. The picture 
was next subjected to the critical exami- 
nation of various experts. Mr. G. R. M. 
Murray, of the Botany Department, Brit- 
ish Museum, declared the panel to be of 
old elm-wood. Sir E. J. Poynter, then 
Director of the National Gallery, now 
President of the Royal Academy, was of 
opinion that the portrait was painted from 
life. Mr. Lionel Cust, Director of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,and Mr.§. Colvin, 
Keeper of the Prints in the British Mu- 
seum, stated their belief to be that the 
portrait was a genuine picture of the ear- 
ly part of the seventeenth century, and 
regarded the date ‘1609’ as genuine. 

‘*So closely does this old portrait resem- 
ble the print by Droeshout that clearly 
the matter resolves itself into a question 
whether the print was copied from the 
picture,or the picture from the print. Sev- 
eral of the most competent critics, includ- 
ing well-known engravers,* have exam- 
ined the portrait, and unhesitatingly de- 
clared in favor of the painting being the 
original and the print the copy. In the 


print there is much that is unintelligible; 
in the painting these obscurities become in- 


telligible. The engraving is a poor pro- 
duction, crude and harsh; the painting 
is the work of an artist of greater ability. 
There is now no doubt that it is a life por- 
trait of Shakespeare, painted in 1609. It 
may be remarked that in the spring of the 
year 1609 Shakespeare’s Sonnets were first 
printed; in the same year the poet, with 
reputation established and a fortune ac- 
cumulating, was preparing to leave tlie 
Globe Theatre and retire to the rural sur- 
roundings of his native Stratford. 

WILLIAM SALT BRASSINGTON, F.S. A. 

“ November 27, 1896.” 


Authoritative as Mr. Brassington’s re- 
marks are, he has omitted one or two facts 
which may prove important, and his final 
judgment is perhaps open to question. 

After presenting the portrait to the 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Flower en- 
gaged Mr. Dyer, the most expert and in- 
telligent of English picture- restorers, to 
clean it. Mr. Dyer pronounced in favor 
of its authenticity. In introducing it to 


* Among others, Mr. H. Barnett Woodburn, who 
executed the accompanying engravings.—J. C. 
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the society, Mr. Lionel Cust said that ¢}), 
fact that it had no pedigree was in 
favor, and that, in his opinion, it ‘‘ was 
genuine picture of the date assigned to jt 
He was “inclined to think” that the e; 
graving was copied from the picture.* 

In the discussion that followed. Sj; 
Charles Robinson, her Majesty's Su, 
veyor of Pictures, pointed out that tl, 
inscription is in cursive characters. T}\: 
custom at that period was to use capitals. 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, Keeper of Prints in t},: 
British Museum, told me later that this 
cursive inscription was unique in his ex 
perience. Abandoning, therefore, the i) 
scription and date, Sir Charles guarded | 
attributed the picture to the early half of 
the seventeenth century. 

On the other hand, Dr. Furnivall as 
sailed the picture with his customary 


‘vigor, on the ground that it has no pedi 


gree, and declared that it was a ‘‘ make 
up of the late seventeenth century from 
the print and the bust, both of which tlie 
artist had seen.” When I brought to 
his notice the reference quoted above to 
contemporary portraits of Shakspere, he 
laughed it aside. However, out of his 
great generosity and kindness, he went 
with me to Stratford, and was forced to 
admit that no trace of the bust is dis 
cernible. He had overlooked the fact 
that in the print the cheek shows a 
marked tendency to fulness. His conclu 
sion, therefore, may be disregarded. 
Since the meeting of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, Sir Charles Robinson has shifted 
his position. In spite of the expert testi 
mony that the panel is antique English 
elm—or perhaps in ignorance of it—Sir 
Charles still declares (October, 1896) tliat 
it is foreign, and pronounces the portrait 
a very careful late forgery. In Septem- 
ber, 1896, Mr. Sidney Colvin told me that 
though he should assign the portrait to a 
very early date, perhaps the first half of 
the seventeenth century, he regarded it as 
a very careful copy of the print. Even 
Mr. Lionel Cust, its earliest and strongest 
advocate, writes me, under the date of No 
vember 6, 1896: ‘‘ 1 cannot pledge myself 
to its having preceded the Droeshout en 
graving, although my inclination is to 
* Sir Theodore Martin, a life-long student of 
painted and engraved portraiture, wrote Mr. Edgar 
Flower, on November 12, 1896, as foliows: “ The 
only [question] to my mind is, was this the pictur 
from which the first folio portrait was engraved, « 
was the picture painted from the engraving? .. . ! 
feel confident that the portrait is the original work.” 
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think so... .I still regard it as a picture 
of the early seventeenth century.” 

Sir E. J. Poynter observed that there 
are traces of an earlier portrait on the 
surface—notably the edge of a ruff in the 
right-hand corner, and a line from Shak- 
spere’s right eye down his cheek. These, 
he thought, a dishonest painter would not 
have allowed to appear. Several blisters 
and other like imperfections are due to a 
fire which occurred at Alexandra Palace 
when the portrait was there on exhibi- 
tion.* 

No scientific description of the portrait 
had appeared at the time of my visits 
to Stratford, nor any summary of the 
arguments pro andcon. To remedy this, 
| urged Mr. Bernard Berenson to go to 
Stratford, but in vain. However, I so 
wrought upon the enthusiasm of a con- 
noisseur of the school of Morelli and Be- 
renson that he went with me to Strat- 
ford. Although he insists that his judg- 
ment is merely that of an amateur, he 
has very kindly permitted me to quote 
his notes: 

Life -size, painted on a thin coating of 
gesso. The panel is English elm, worm-holed, 
and of undoubted antiquity. Red appears in 
the ground where the over-painting has cracked 
off. Hair apparently painted in bitumen. All 
the drawing precisely like that in the print, 
including costume. Technique, an illogical 
combination of broad, scratchy, and of smooth. 
Clearly a late copy of the print. 


The worm-holes deserve a more thor- 
ough examination than we could give 
without removing the surface. Some of 
them are clear-cut; others seem paint- 
ed round the edges, and at least one, on 
the line of the right cheek-bone, has 
plainly been painted over: it is discerni- 
ble now only because the paint has sagged 
into it. If these appearances are to be 
relied on, the painter sought to give an 
appearance of antiquity by using a panel 
already worm-holed. In coloring, the 
portrait resembles the bust, with a single 
exception. I failed to find the least 
trace of hazel in the eyes; they are sim- 
ply muddy blue. 

The means of solving the problem 
conclusively was no farther removed from 
Stratford than London. In the Halli- 
well-Phillips collection of Shaksperean 
rarities, stored in the Safe Deposit, Chan- 
cery Lane, was a copy of the print which, 

* These minor accidents it was impossible to re- 
produce in Mr. Woodburn’s engraving. 


according to the calendar of the collec- 
tion, is in ‘‘ its original proof state before 
it was altered by an inferior hand.” The 
late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., has described 
the differences due to this alteration: 


The proof “is remarkable for clearness of 
tone, the shadows being very delicately ren- 
dered....This is particularly visible in the 
arch under the eye, and in the muscles of the 
mouth; the expression of the latter is much 
altered in the later states of the plate by the 
enlargement of the upturned mustache, which 
hides and destroys the true character of this 
part of the face. The whole of the shadows 
have been darkened by cross- hatching and 
coarse dotting, particularly on the chin; this 
gives a coarse and undue prominence to some 
parts of the portrait, the forehead particularly. 
In this early state of the plate the hair is dark- 
er than any of the shadows on the head, and 
flows softly and naturally; in the retouched 
plate the shadow is much darker than the 
roots of the hair, imparting a swelled look to 
the head and giving the hair the appearance 
of a raised wig....[In the early state] no 
shadow falls across the collar.” 


Every one of these alterations in the 
plate before printing the folios, with the 
single exception of the shadow on the col- 
lar, isan injury to the print. The reason 
for their existence is explained by the late 
Mr. William Smith, Director of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, whose knowledge 
of early engraving was unrivalled: ‘I 
fully believe that, on what is technically 
termed proving the plate, it was thought 
that much of the work was so delicate as 
not to allow of a sufficient number of im- 
pressions being printed.” 

If, now, the portrait was copied from 
the print, we may expect to find in it 
many of the marks of the inferior hand 
that altered Droeshout’s proof; but if the 
proof was drawn from the portrait, the 
presence in the portrait of any of those 
traces would have to be explained. For 
example, the shadow on the collar of the 
print appears in the so-called Original, 
and not in the proof. Now it is just pos- 
sible that the proof represents Droeshout’s 
engraving in an unfinished state, and 
that the inferior hand added this shadow 
to complete the resemblance to the ori- 
ginal; but if besides this shadow other 
traces of the inferior engraver appear in 
the so-called Original, it will clearly be 
proved a careful copy ofthe print. Judg- 
ing from our reproductions of the por- 
traits in question, ‘‘ the enlargement of 
the upturned mustache” does appear in 
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the so-called Original, and in such an ex- 
aggerated form that it would seem to 
date from a late and very debased copy of 
the print; but final decision on such mat- 
ters of detail would be possible only after 
bringing together the proof, the print, 
and the so-called Original. At the time 
of my visits to Stratford this was im- 
possible—a misfortune the more deplora- 
ble because the Halliwell-Phillips collec- 
tion, unvalued in England, was about to 
be delivered to its American purchaser, 
Mr. Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. The breadth of the At- 
lantic, however, is less an obstacle to good 
Americans than the indifference of Eng- 
lish scholars. We may safely regard the 
question as on the highway to solution. 
IV. 

The Ely Palace portrait, meantime, has 
suffered from even greater neglect. Dur- 
ing a score or more of years it hung in 
the peak of the roof in the house in which 
Shakspere was born, so begrimed and cov- 
ered with dust as to be almost invisible. 
A few years ago Mr. Richard Savage, 
Secretary and Librarian to the Trustees 
and Guardians of Shakspere’s Birthplace, 
a pious and patient Shaksperean, realizing 
its rare value, had it dusted and hung on 
the eye-line. His notes on the portrait 
he has kindly sent me. 


THE ELY PALACE PORTRAIT. 


‘*The following inseription is painted 
in white letters upon the back of the por- 
trait-panel : 

‘This Portrait of William Shakespeare called 
“The Ely Palace Portrait” was presented to 
the Trustees of the House in which the great 
Poet was born, on April 23rd, 1864 (the Ter- 
centenary Anniversary), by Mr. Henry Graves, 
Publisher to Queen Victoria, 6, Pall Mall, Lon- 
don.’ 


It will therefore be seen that the portrait 
has been on exhibition at the Birthplace 
for over thirty-two years, during which 
time no special notice of it has ever been 
published; but now that the original of 
the Droeshout engraving is believed to 
have been discovered, the Trustees deem 
it right to make known all the facts which 
have been obtained concerning it, in the 
hope that it will interest many, and, with 
the help of an engraving, convey to the 
minds of enquirers an idea of what the 
face of Shakespeare was like in 1603. 

‘* With regard to the history of the Ely 
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Palace Shakespeare prior to the date of 
presentation, it may be stated that \) 
Graves had only purchased it at Messp- 
Christie, Manson, and Wood's auctio 
rooms on the 14th of that month, at { 
sale of the collection of the late Ric}; 
Rev. Thomas Turton, Bishop of Ely. Hy, 
knew of the portrait while the Bishop was 
living, and had such a high opinion of 
that on the prelate’s demise he prompt 
ly secured it. 

‘The Bishop, it is said, valued the por 
trait more than any other picture he had 
in his possession, and once told M) 
Graves either that he had refused a thou 
sand guineas for it, or that he would not 
take that sum if offered. 

‘* An account of the picture at the tim: 
it was acquired by the Bishop was given 
in The Builder of 1846, vol. iv., p. 556 
as follows: 

‘A picture which is believed by some, well 
qualified to judge, to be a contemporary por 
trait of the great bard, has come into the pos 
session of the excellent Bishop of Ely. It was 
found in an obscure broker’s shop, where 10 
thing could be learnt of its previous history. 
It has no name on it, but cleaning has made 
apparent in one part, ‘A2t 39. 1603, which 
agrees with the age of Shakespeare in that 
year. We have not yet seen the picture, and 
cannot at once, after so many disappointments, 
give implicit credence to the statement; what 
we know, however, of those who have exam 
ined the portrait, and the judgement of the 
Right Rev. Bishop himself, induces us to be- 
lieve it will be found correct, and that a great 
discovery has indeed been made.’ 

‘*Following the above (in vol. iv, p. 
623, of The Builder), another similar no 
tice of it appeared. ‘The painting is on a 
panel 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 3? in., and when 
found was in an old ebony frame, covered 
with dirt, and disregarded. It was bought 
for a few shillings, solely on the ground of 
its likeness to Shakespeare. The date and 
age (1603, wt 39), serving to confirm the 
impression, were not discovered till afte: 
wards: these are in the left-hand corner 
of the picture at the top.’ 

‘It is stated above that nothing of its 
previous history could be learnt at the 
time of purchase by the Bishop, but sub 
sequent enquiries appear to have elicited 
the following, which was orally commu- 
nicated to the writer more than once by 
the late Mr. Graves (the last time being 
but a few months before his death)—that 
the broker obtained it from the sale of 
the effects of the last of a very old Lon- 
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don family, which had resided in Little 
Britain from before Shakespeare's time; 
that Shakespeare knew and visited the 
family, and gave them this portrait. 

‘‘ Mr. Graves fully believed in its being 
a life portrait of the poet, and, though 
bearing a somewhat younger expression, 
might possibly have been the original of 
the Droeshout engraving; if, however, it 
s universally decided that the portrait 
recently presented to the Shakespeare Me- 
morial by Mrs. Flower, Avonbauk, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, is the original of the 
First Folio engraving, then of course the 
opinion of Mr. Graves is absolutely neg- 
atived; but at the same time the ‘Ely 
Palace Shakespeare’ remains a portrait 
of inestimable value, being the earliest 
known representation of Shakespeare. 

‘‘The portrait has been somewhat de- 
scribed by the foregoing extracts from 
The Builder, but it may be further re- 
marked that it is painted in oil-colors 
ipon an oak panel, enclosed in the old 
ebony frame before mentioned, and, as 
will be seen by the above first engraving 
of it, has AD 39. ¥ 1603. in the top left- 
hand eorner, which would read [Anno] 
Atatis 39, Christi 1603. The picture rep- 
resents Shakespeare as a fair man with 
auburn hair, and eyes of a brownish-gray 
color; the collar, as will be observed, is 
quite plain, excepting a narrow hem run- 
ning round the edge. The doublet is of 
a greenish-brown color, fastened by a 
number of small buttons down the front; 
it has black braided strap-lines from the 
shoulders, and a black spray ornament 
running from them at intervals. No evi- 
dence whatever has yet come to hand to 
indicate the name of the painter. 

‘‘ With regard to the incidents in the 
life of the poet at the date this portrait 
was painted, it may be mentioned that 
King James the First arrived in London 
on May 7, 1608, and on the 17th of that 
month granted, by bill of Privy Signet, a 
license to Shakespeare and the other mem- 
bers of his company to perform in Lon- 
don at the Globe Theatre, and that under 
this license ‘ the Kings Majesties Servants, 
with the allowance of the Master of the 
Revels,’ first acted Ben Jonson’s new Tra- 
gedy of Sejanus, in the aforesaid theatre, 
‘The Principall Tragedians being Ric. 
Burbadge, Aug. Philips, Wil. Sly, Joh. 
Lowin, Will. Shake-Speare, Joh. Hem- 
ings, Hen. Condel, Alex. Cooke.’ On the 
2d December of that year also the com- 


pany had the honor of performing before 
the King and a very distinguished party 
at Wilton, the seat of one of Shakespeare's 
patrons, William Herbert, third Earl of 
Pembroke, with whom his Majesty was 
then staying. RICHARD SAVAGE. 

“ November 28th, 1896.” 


The inscription, invisible before the 
picture was cleaned, can now be seen 
only after a careful scrutiny and in cer- 
tain lights. It appears like a faint water- 
ing in silk—more by virtue of the direc- 
tion of the brush-lines than by a differ- 
ence in color. It was, then, surely made 
by the painter upon the wet surface, and 
is contemporary with the painting. The 
garment, which is similar in outline to 
that in the print, is still so grimed over 
that no pattern is visible. Mr. Savage’s 
notes, I take it, are the result of minute 
scrutiny. In the collar faint traces re- 
main beneath the chin of the ribs that 
appear in the print. The hair, accord 
ing to my notes, is dark brown, the eyes 
are dark gray ov muddy blue, the high 
lights being placed differently from those 
in the print. They appear smaller, and 
are distinctly suggestive of the eyes in 
the bust. The nose is thinner than in 
the print, and more delicate. The cheek 
is large, but is not yet, as in the print, 
inclined to be fat. My Morellian friend 
describes the portrait as follows: 


A smooth provincial technique of the period. 
Shadows loosely put in in brown. Lower part 
of face much repainted. Virtually on the 
lines of the Droeshout print. The drawing, 
however, is inferior, in that the right side of 
the face is out of perspective, being impossi- 
bly turned toward the spectator. This ex- 
plains the fact that the eyes appear to be set 
close together. In the print all “accents” 
are stronger. The inscription is in the man- 
ner of the time, and is surely put in on the 
original surface. Apparently quite genuine. 


Against the authenticity of this por- 
trait I know but one fact, namely, that, 
at least in the opinion of the present de- 
ponent, the light brown of hazel eyes is 
not discernible, and that consequently 
they differ in color from those in the bust. 
That the coloring of the bust is not above 
suspicion, however, and especially the col- 
or of the eyes, I have already shown. 
And the fact that in shape the eyes re- 
semble the eyes of the bust is strong evi- 
dence that the portrait was drawn from 
life. The fault in perspective renders the 
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supposition that it was drawn from the 
engraving very improbable; for though 
an artist of considerable skill might err 
in drawing from the round, a tyro would 
have been able to copy the lines of the 
print. The theory that the print was 
drawn from the portrait would not be 
untenable, in spite of the seeming differ- 
ence in the ages of the two portraits, if the 
so-called Original proves spurious; for a 
practised engraver would have been not 
unlikely to correct a fault in perspective, 
while he would naturally have ‘‘ accent- 
ed” the somewhat flaccid outlines of his 
original. The opinion of Mr. Graves, 
who was a leading dealer in prints in 
London, is of decided weight. If, how- 
ever, we allow force to the reference to 
portraits of Shakspere which I quoted at 
the outset, no such supposition is neces- 
sary. At all events the portrait is of ex- 
treme, and perhaps of unique interest. 
9 

The countenances of these three closely 
related portraits certainly do not at first 
sight satisfy the ideal of the lover of Shak- 
spere. It is certain also, however, that 
they are, on the whole, less monstrous than 
those of the attitudinizing John-a-dreams 
of the nineteenth-century sculptor. And 
as one accustoms himself to the archaic 
and provincial technique in which the 
portraits were painted, they gain positive 
character. The eyes, which in the print 
are set and wooden, have, at worst, in the 
so-called Original, a melancholy fixity, 
while in the Ely Palace portrait, if I am 
not mistaken in my appreciations, their 
disquiet vacancy gives evidence of a deep- 
ly troubled mind. The somewhat sour 
expression of the mouth of the Origi- 
nal, as Mr. Woodburn pointed out, is re- 
deemed by a subtle curve of cheerful- 
ness, even mirth, while the seriousness of 
the lower face in the Ely Palace portrait 
is not without dignity. What these sug- 
gestions would have proved under the 
brush of Vandyck we can only imagine; 
but our conjectures will receive some lit- 
tle weight if, following Ben Jonson’s ad- 
vice, we turn from the portraits to Shak- 
spere’s works. 

Before the date of the Ely Palace por- 
trait, according to conjectural but gener- 
ally accepted chronology, Shakspere had 
written his most buoyant and joyous 
comedies—Much Ado (1598), As You Like 
It (1599), and Twelfth Night (1600-1601) ; 


as well as the middle tragedies—Juliis 
Cesar (1601), and the first version of Ham 
let (1602). In the year of the painting 0; 
the Ely Palace portrait, 1603, he wrote the 
dark, ironical comedy Measure for Meu 
sure, and in this or the following year 
the final version of Hamlet. During the 
four succeeding years he completed the 
great tragedies—Othello, Lear, Macbeth. 
and Anthony and Cleopatra. Thus the 
series of the deepest tragedies treads upon 
the heels of the most buoyant comedies. 
This fact critics have generally taken 
to indicate some sudden change in thie 
underlying mood of Shakspere’s mind. 
The latest work touching on the subject, 
Professor Barrett Wendell’s William 
Shakspere, a Study in Elizabethan Lit- 
erature, analyzes the plays with a view 
to characterizing this mood. Its main fea 
tures, during the period of the tragedies, 
are three: ‘‘A profound, fatalistic sense 
of the impotence of man in the midst 
of his environment; .... a sense of some 
thing in the relations between men and 
women .... widely different from the 
ideal, romantic fascination expressed by 
the comedies,....the certainty that wo 
man may be damningly evil”; and ‘final 
traces of deep sympathy with such 
abnormal, overwrought states of mind as 
....-might easily have lapsed into mad 
ness.” All this the historical critics of 
Shakspere are accustomed to illustrate 
by pointing to the sonnets. Upon these 
Shakspere is usually supposed to have 
been engaged as late as 1605 — that is, 
roughly speaking, until after he had writ- 
ten Hamlet, Measure for Measure, Othel- 
lo, and Lear. In the later of the two 
series of these sonnets the author repre- 
sents himself as fatally in the toils of an 
unlovely, vicious woman, who not only 
seduces him from his true self, but embit 
ters his relations with his dearest friend. 
There is a distinct reference also to mad- 
ness (Sonnet 129). This sombre period, 
we are glad to know, was not permanent. 
It gave way to a later period of comedy 
—The Winter's Tale and The Tempest 
(1610-11). The various assumptions that 
go to make up this account of Shak- 
spere’s life have, it must be clearly stated, 
no real scientific foundation. The chro- 
nology, for instance, is far from certain, 
and it has even been questioned whether 
the sonnets record a personal experience. 
And the authenticity of the portraits, as 
we have seen, is not above question. Yet 
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the theory as to Shakspere’s spiritual de- 
velopment has convinced the imagina- 
tion. at least, of many scholars; and the 
Droeshout type of portrait has Ben Jon- 
son’s express approval. Assuming, then, 
that the new portraits are what they seem, 
thev distinetly confirm the theory as to 
Shakspere’s artistic development. The 


expression of the so-called Original is 
what—always allowing for its crudeness 
as a work of art—we might naturally ex- 
pect at the period of the great tragedies; 
and that of the Ely Palace portrait—the 
disquiet, indwelling eyes, and the gloomy 
face—is what one would certainly expect 
at the period of Hamlet. 


GEOLOGICAL PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D 


AMES HUTTON’S theory that conti- 
e) nents wear away and are replaced by 
voleanic upheaval had gained compara- 
tively few adherents at the beginning of 
our century. Even the lucid Jilustra- 
tions of the Huttonian Theory, which 
Playfair, the pupil and friend of the great 
Seotchman, published in 1802, did not at 
onee prove convincing. The world had 
become enamoured of the rival theory of 
Hutton’s famous contemporary, Werner 
of Saxony—the theory which taught that 
“in the beginning” all the solids of the 
earth’s present crust were dissolved in the 
heated waters of a universal sea. Wer- 
ner affirmed that all rocks, of whatever 
character, had been formed by precipita- 
tion from this sea, as the waters cooled; 
that even veins have originated in this 
way; and that mountains are gigantic 
crystals, not upheaved masses. In a word, 
he practically ignored volcanic action, and 
denied in toto the theory of metamorpho- 
sis of rocks through the agency of heat. 

The followers of Werner came to be 
known as Neptunists; the Huttonians as 
Plutonists. The history of geology dur- 
ing our first quarter-century is mainly a 
recital of the intemperate controversy be- 
tween these opposing schools; though it 
should not be forgotten that, meantime, 
the members of the Geological Society of 
London were making an effort to hunt 
for facts and avoid compromising theories. 
Fact and theory, however, were too close- 
ly linked to be thus divorced. 

The brunt of the controversy settled 
about the unstratified rocks—granites and 
their allies—which the Plutonists claimed 
as of igneous origin. This contention had 
the theoretical support of the nebular 
hypothesis, then gaining ground, which 
supposed the earth to be a cooling globe. 
The Plutonists laid great stress, too, on 
the observed fact that the temperature of 


the earth increases at a pretty constant 
ratio as descent toward its centre is made 
in mines. But in particular they appealed 
to the phenomena of volcanoes. 

The evidence from this source was gath- 
ered and elaborated by Mr. G. Poulett 
Scrope, secretary of the Geological So 
ciety of England, who, in 1823, published 
a classical work on voleanoes, in which 
he claimed that volcanic mountains, in- 
cluding some of the highest known peaks, 
are merely accumulated masses of lava 
belched forth from a crevice in the earth's 
crust. The Neptunists stoutly contended 
for the aqueous origin of volcanic as of 
other mountains. 

But the facts were with Scrope, and as 
time went on it came to be admitted that 
not merely volcanoes, but many ‘‘ trap” 
formations not taking the form of craters 
had been made by the obtrusion of molten 
rock through fissures in overlying strata. 
Such, for example, to cite familiar illus- 
trations, are Mount Holyoke, in Massa- 
chusetts, and the well-known formation 
of the Palisades along the Hudson. 

But to admit the ‘ Plutonic” origin of 
such widespread formations was practi- 
cally to abandon the Neptunian hypothe- 
sis. So gradually the Huttonian explana- 
tion of the origin of granites and other 
‘*‘igneous” rocks, whether massed or in 
veins, came to be accepted. Most geolo- 
gists then came to think of the earth as 
a molten mass, on which the crust rests as 
a mere film. Some, indeed, with Lyell, 
preferred to believe that the molten areas 
exist only as lakes in a solid crust, heated 
to melting, perhaps, by electrical or chemi- 
cal action,as Davy suggested. Morerecent- 
ly a popular theory attempts to reconcile 
geological facts with the claim of the 
physicists, that the earth’s entire mass is 
at least as rigid as steel, by supposing that 
a molten film rests between the observed 
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solid crust and the alleged solid nucleus. 
But be that as it may, the theory that 
subterranean heat has been instrumental 
in determining the condition of ‘‘ primary” 
rocks, and in producing many other phe- 
nomena of the earth’s crust, has never 
been in dispute since the long controversy 
between the Neptunists and the Pluto- 
nists led to its establishment. 


Il. 


If molten matter exists beneath the 
crust of the earth, it must contract on 
cooling, and in so doing it must disturb 
the level of the portion of the crust al- 
ready solidified. Soa plausible explana- 
tion of the upheaval of continents and 
mountains was supplied by the Plutonian 
theory, as Hutton had from the first al- 
leged. But now an important difference 


of opinion arose as to the exact rationale’ 


of such upheavals. Hutton himself, and 
practically every one else who accepted 
his theory, had supposed that there are 
long periods of relative repose, during 
which the level of the crust is undis- 
turbed, followed by short periods of ac- 
tive stress, when continents are thrown up 
with voleanic suddenness, as by the throes 
of a gigantic earthquake. But now came 


Charles Lyell with his famous extension 
of the ‘‘ uniformitarian ” doctrine, claim- 
ing that past changes of the earth’s sur- 
face have been like present changes in 


degree as well as in kind. The making 
of continents and mountains, he said, is 
going on as rapidly to-day as at any time 
in the past. There have been no gigantic 
cataclysmic upheavals at any time, but all 
changes in level of the strata as a whole 
have been gradual, by slow oscillation, 
or at most by repeated earthquake shocks 
such as are still often experienced. 

In support of this very startling con- 
tention Lyell gathered a mass of evi- 
dence of the recent changes in level of 
continental areas. He corroborated by 
personal inspection the claim which had 
been made by Playfair in 1802, and by 
von Buch in 1807, that the coast-line of 
Sweden is rising at the rate of from a 
few inches to several feet in a century. 
He cited Darwin's observations going to 
prove that Patagonia is similarly rising, 
and Pingel’s claim that Greenland is 
slowly sinking. Proof as to sudden 
changes of level of several feet, over 
large areas, due to earthquakes, was 
brought forward in abundance. Cumu- 
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lative evidence left it no longer open t., 
question that such oscillatory changes «/ 
level, either upward or downward, a) 
quite the rule, and it could not be denied 
that these observed changes, if continued 
long enough in one direction, would pro 
duce the highest elevations. The possi 
bility that the making of even the highest 
ranges of mountains had been accom 
plished without exaggerated catastrophic 
action camie to be freely admitted. 

It became clear that the supposedly sta 
ble land surfaces are in reality much more 
variable than the surface of the ‘‘ shifting 
sea”; that continental masses, seeming] y 
so fixed, are really rising and falling in 
billows thousands of feet in height, ages 
instead of moments being consumed in 
the sweep between crest and hollow. 

These slow oscillations of land surfaces 
being understood, many geological enic- 
mas were made clear—such as the alter 
nation of marine and fresh-water forma 
tions in a vertical series, which Cuvier 
and Brongniart had observed near Paris: 
or the sandwiching of layers of coal, 
of subaerial formation, between layers 
of subaqueous clay or sandstone, which 
may be observed everywhere in the coa! 
measures. In particular, the extreme 
thickness of the sedimentary strata as a 
whole, many times exceeding the depth of 
the deepest known sea, was for the first 
time explicable when it was understood 
that such strata had formed in slowly 
sinking ocean-beds. 

All doubt as to the mode of origin of 
stratified rocks being thus removed, the 
way was opened for a more favorable cou- 
sideration of that other Huttonian doc- 
trine of the extremely slow denudation of 
land surfaces. The enormous amount of 
land erosion will be patent to any one 
who uses his eyes intelligently in a moun 
tain district. It will be evident in any 
region where the strata are tilted—as, for 
example, the Alleghanies—that great folds 
of strata which must once have risen 
miles in height have in many cases been 
worn entirely away, so that now a valley 
marks the location of the former emi 
nence. Where the strata are level, as in 
the case of the mountains of Sicily, the 
Seotch Highlands, and the familiar Cats- 
kills, the evidence of denudation is, if pos 
sible, even more marked; for here it is 
clear that elevation and valley have been 
carved by the elements out of land that 
rose from the sea as level plateaus. 
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THE RESULTS OF EROSION BY RUNNING WATER. 


But that this herculean labor of land- 
sculpturing could have been accomplished 
by the slow action of wind and frost and 
shower was an idea few men could grasp 
within the first half-century after Hutton 
propounded it; nor did it begin to gain 
general currency until Lyell’s crusade 
against catastrophism, begun about 1830, 
had for a quarter of a century accustomed 
geologists to the thought of slow contin 
uous changes producing final results of 
colossal proportions. And even long 
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after that, it was combated by such men 
as Murchison, Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, then 
accounted the foremost field-geologist of 
his time, who continued to believe that 
the existing valleys owe their main fea- 


tures to subterranean forces of upheaval. 


Even Murchison, however, made some re- 
cession from the belief of the Continental 
authorities. Elie*'de Beaumont and Leo- 
pold von Buch, who contended that the 
mountains had sprung up like veritable 
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jacks-in-the-box. Von Buch, whom his 
friend and fellow-pupil von Humboldt 
considered the foremost geologist of the 
time, died in 1853, still firm in his early 
faith that the erratic bowlders found high 
on the Jura had been hurled there, like 
cannon-bal's, across the valley of Geneva 
by the sudden upheaval of a neighboring 
mountain range. 


III. 


The bowlders whose presence on the 
crags of the Jura the old German ac- 
counted for ina manner so theatrical had 
long been a source of contention among 
geologists. They are found not merely on 
the Jura, but on numberless other moun- 
tains in all north temperate latitudes, and 
often far out in the open country, as 
many a farmer who has broken his plough 
against them might testify. The early 
geologists accounted for them, as for 
nearly everything else, with their sup- 
posititious Deluge. Brongniart and Cuvier 
and Buckland and their contemporaries 
appeared to have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that masses of granite weighing 
hundreds of tons had been swept by this 
current scores or hundreds of miles from 
their source. But of course the uni- 
formitarian faith permitted no such ex- 


planation, nor could it countenance th, 
projection idea; so Lyell was bound ¢ 
find some other means of transportatioy 
for the puzzling erratics. 

The only available medium was ice 
but fortunately this one seemed quit 
sufficient. Icebergs, said Lyell, are ob 
served to carry all manner of débris, and 
deposit it in the sea- bottoms. Present 
land surfaces have often been submerged 
beneath the sea. During the latest of 
these submergences icebergs deposited tlie 
bowlders now scattered here and there 
over the land. Nothing could be simpler 
or more clearly uniformitarian. And 
even the catastrophists, though they met 
Lyell amicably on almost no other theo 
retical ground, were inclined to admit the 
plausibility of his theory of erratics. In- 
deed, of all Lyell’s non-conformist doc- 
trines, this seemed the one most likely to 
meet with general acceptance. 

Yet, even as this iceberg theory loomed 
large and larger before the geological 
world, observations were making in a dif- 
ferent field that were destined to show its 
fallacy. As early as 1815 a sharp-eyed 
chamois-hunter of the Alps, Perraudin by 
name, had noted the existence of the er- 
ratics, and, unlike most of his companion 
hunters, had puzzled his head as to how 
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A MOUNTAIN CARVED FROM HORIZONTAL 


the bowlders got where he saw them. 


He 


knew nothing of submerged continents 
or of icebergs, still less of upheaving 
mountains; and though he doubtless had 
heard of the Flood, he had no experience 
of heavy rocks floating like corks in wa- 


ter. Moreover, he had never observed 
stones rolling up hill and perching them- 
selves on mountain-tops, and he was a 
good enough uniformitarian (though he 
would have been puzzled indeed had any 
one told him so) to disbelieve that stones 
in past times had disported themselves 
differently in this regard from stones of 
the present. Yet there the stones are. 
How did they get there? 

The mountaineer thought that he could 
answer that question. He saw about 
him those gigantic serpentlike streams of 
ice called glaciers, ‘‘ from their far foun- 
tains slow rolling on,” carrying with 
them blocks of granite and other débris 
to form moraine deposits. If these gla- 
ciers had once been much more extensive 
than they now are, they might have car- 
ried the bowlders and left them where we 
find them. On the other hand, no other 
natural agency within the sphere of the 
chamois-hunter’s knowledge could have 


STRATA. 


accomplished this, ergo the glaciers must 
once have been more extensive. Perrau- 
din would probably have said that com- 
mon-sense drove him to this conclusion; 
but be that as it may, he had conceived 
one of the few truly original and novel 
ideas of which our century can boast. 

Perraudin announced his idea to the 
greatest scientist in his little world—Jean 
de Charpentier, director of the mines at 
Bex, a skilled geologist who had been a 
fellow-pupil of von Buch and von Hum- 
boldt under Werner at the Freiberg School 
of Mines. Charpentier laughed at the 
mountaineer’s grotesque idea, and thought 
no more about it. And ten years elapsed 
before Perraudin could find any one who 
treated his notion with greater respect. 
Then he found a listener in M. Venetz, a 
civil engineer, who read a paper on the 
novel glacial theory before a local soci- 
ety in 1823. This brought the matter 
once more to the attention of de Char- 
pentier, who now felt that there might be 
something in it worth investigation. 

A survey of the field in the light of the 
new theory soon convinced Charpentier 
that the chamois- hunter had all along 
been right. He became an enthusiastic 
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supporter of the idea that the Alps had one. 
been embedded in a mass of ice, and in 1836 ] 

brought the notion to the attention of Lo 
Agassiz, who was spending the summer in 1 
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Alps. Agassiz was sceptical at first, but soon 
became a convert. Then he saw that the im 
plications of the theory extended far beyon 
the Alps. If the Alps had been covered w 
an ice sheet, so had many other regions of tle 
northern hemisphere. Casting abroad for evi 
dences of glacial action, Agassiz found them 
every where, in the form of transported errat 
ics, scratched and polished outcropping rocks 
and morainelike deposits. Presently he be 
came convinced that the ice sheet which coy 
ered the Alps had spread over the whole of 
the higher latitudes of the northern hemi 
sphere, forming an ice cap over the globe 
Thus the common-sense induction of the cha 
mois-hunter blossomed in the mind of Agassiz 
into, the conception of a universal Ice Age. 
In 1857 Agassiz introduced his theory to the 
world, in a paper read at Neuchatel, and tliree 
years later he published his famous Etudes 
sur les Glaciers. Never did idea make a 
more profound disturbance in tlie scientific 
world. Von Buch treated it with alternate 
ridicule, contempt, and rage; Murchison op- 
posed it with customary vigor; even Lyell, 
whose most remarkable mental endowment 
was an unfailing receptiveness to new trutiis, 
could not at once discard his iceberg theory 
in favor of the new claimant. Dr. Buckland, 
however, after Agassiz had shown him evi- 
dence of former glacial action in his own Scot 
land, became a convert—the more readily, per- 
haps, as it seemed to him to oppose the uni- 
formitarian idea. Gradually others fell in 
line, and after the usual embittered contro 
versy and the inevitable full generation of 
probation, the idea of an Ice Age took its place 
among the accepted tenets of geology. All 
manner of moot points still demanded atten- 
tion—the cause of the Ice Age, the exact ex 
tent of tlhe ice sheet, the precise manner in 
which it produced its effects, and the exact 
nature of these effects; and not all of these 
have even yet been determined. But, details 
aside, the Ice Age now has full recognition 
from geologists as a historical period. There 
may have been many Ice Ages, as Dr. Croll 
contends; there was surely one; and tle con 
ception of such a period is one of the very few 
ideas of our century that no previous century 
had even so much as faintly adumbrated. 


IV. 
But, for that matter, the entire subject of 
historical geology is one that had but the 
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barest beginning before our century. Until the 
paleontologist found out the key to the earth's 

chronology, no one—not even Hutton—could 

have any definite idea as to the true story of the 

earth’s past. The only conspicuous attempt to 

classify the strata was that made by Werner, 

vho divided the rocks into three systems, based 

on their supposed order of deposition, and called 

primary, transition, and secondary. 

~ Though Werner's observations were confined 

to the small province of Saxony, he did not hesi- 

tate to affirm that all over the world the succes- 

sion of strata would be found the same as there, 

the concentric layers, according to this concep- 

tion, being arranged about the earth with the 

regularity of layers on an onion. But in this 

Werner was as mistaken as in his theoretical ex- 

planation of the origin of the *‘ primary ” rocks. 

It required but little observation to show that 
the exact succession of strata is never precisely 

the same in any widely separated regions. Nev- 

ertheless, there was a germ of truth in Werner's 
system. It contained the idea, however fault- 

ily interpreted, of a chronological succession of 
strata; and it furnished a working outline for the 
observers who were to make out the true story 
of geological development. But the correct in- 
terpretation of the observed facts could only be 
made after the Huttonian view as to the origin 
of strata had gained complete acceptance. 

When William Smith, having found the true 
key to this story, attempted to apply it, the terri- 
tory with which he had to deal chanced to be one 
where the surface rocks are of that later series 
which Werner termed secondary. He made nu- 
merous subdivisions within this system, based 
mainly on the fossils. Meantime it was found 
that, judged by the fossils, the strata that Bron- 
gniart and Cuvier studied near Paris were of a 
still more recent period (presumed at first to be 
due to the latest de:uge), which came to be spo- 
ken of as tertiary. It was in these beds, some of 
which seemed to have been formed in fresh-water 
lakes, that: many of the strange mammals which 
Cuvier first described were found. 

But the ‘‘ transition” rocks, underlying the 
‘*secondary ” system that Smith studied, were 
still practically unexplored when, along in the 
thirties, they were taken in hand by Roderick 
Impey Murchison, the reformed fox-hunter and 
ex-captain who had turned geologist to such nota- 
ble advantage, and Adam Sedgwick, the brilliant 
Woodwardian professor at Cambridge. 

Working together, these two friends classified 
the transition rocks into chronological groups, 
since familiar to every one in the larger outlines 
as the Silurian system (age of invertebrates) and 
the Devonian system (age of fishes)—names de- 
rived respectively from the country of the an- 
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cient Silures, in Wales, and Devonshire, 
England. It was subsequently discov- 
ered that these systems of strata, which 
crop out from beneath newer rocks in 
restricted areas in Britain, are spread out 
into broad undisturbed sheets over thou- 
sands of miles in continental Europe and 
in America. Later on Murchison studied 
them in Russia, and described them, con- 
jointly with Verneuil and von Kerser- 
ling, in a ponderous and classical work. 
In America they were studied by Hall, 
Newberry, Whitney, Dana, Whitfield, and 
other pioneer geologists, who all but an- 
ticipated their English contemporaries. 
The rocks that are of still older forma- 
tion than those studied by Murchison and 
Sedgwick (corresponding in location to the 
‘** primary ” rocks of Werner's conception) 
are the surface feature of vast areas in 
Canada,and were first prominently studied 
there by William I. Logan, of the Cana- 
dian Government Survey, as early as 1846, 
and later on by Sir William Dawson. 
These rocks—comprising the Laurentian 
system—were formerly supposed to rep- 


resent parts of the origi- 
nal crust of the earth. 
formed on first cooling 
from a molten state; but 
they are now more gen 
erally regarded as once 
stratified deposits meta 
morplhosed by the action 
of heat. 

Whether ‘ primitive” 
or metamorphic, howev- 
er, these Canadian rocks, 
and analogous ones be- 
neath the fossiliferous 
strata of other countries, 
are the oldest portions of 
the earth’s crust of which 
geology has any present 
knowledge. Mountains 
of this formation, as the 
Adirondacks, and _ the 
Storm King range over- 
looking the Hudson near 
West Point, are the patri- 
archs of their kind, beside 
which Alleghanies and 
Sierra Nevadas are recent 
upstarts, and Rockies, 
Alps,and Andes are mere 
parvenus of yesterday. 

The Laurentian rocks 
were at first spoken of 
as representing ‘‘ Azoic’ 
time; but in 1846 Dawson found a forma- 
tion deep in their midst which was believed 
to be the fossil relic of a very low form of 
life, and after that it became customary 
to speak of the system as ‘‘ Eozoic.” Still 
more recently the title of Dawson's sup- 
posed fossil to rank as such has been ques- 
tioned, and Dana’s suggestion that the 
early rocks be termed merely Archzean 
has met with general favor. Murchison 
and Sedgwick’s Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous groups (the ages of in- 
vertebrates, of fishes, and of coal plants 
respectively) are together spoken of as 
representing Paleozoic time. William 
Smith’s system of strata, next above these, 
once called ‘‘ secondary,” represents Meso- 
zoic time, or the age of reptiles. Still 
higher, or more recent, are Cuvier and 
Brongniart’s Tertiary rocks, representing 
the age of mammals. Lastly, the most 
recent formations, dating back, however, 
to a period far enough from recent in 
any but a geological sense, are classed as 
Quaternary, representing the age of man. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
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the successive ‘‘ ages’ of the geologist are 
shut off from one another in any such 
arbitrary way as this verbal classification 
might seem to suggest. In point of fact, 
these ‘‘ ages” have no better warrant for 
existence than have the ‘‘centuries ” and 
the ‘** weeks” of every-day computation. 
They are convenient, and they may even 
stand for local divisions in the strata, but 
they are bounded by no actual gaps iu the 
sweep of terrestrial events. 

Moreover, it must be understood that 
the ‘‘ages ” of different continents, though 
described under the same name, are not 
necessarily of exact contemporaneity. 
There is no sure test available by which 
it could be shown that the Devonian age, 
for instance, as outlined 
in the strata of Europe, 
did not begin millions of 
years earlier or later than 
the period whose records 
are said to represent the 
Devonian age in Ameri- 
ca. In attempting to de- 
cide such details as this, 
mineralogical data fail 
us utterly. Even in rocks 
of adjoining regions iden- 
tity of structure is no 
proof of contemporane- 
ous origin; for the veri- 
table substance of the 
rock of one age is ground 
up to build the rocks of 
subsequent ages. Fur- 
thermore, in seas where 
conditions change but 
little the same form of 
rock may be made age 
after age. It is believed 
that chalk beds stil! form- 
ing in some of our pres- 
ent seas may form one 
continuous mass dating 
back to earliest geologic 
ages. On the other hand, 
rocks different in char- 
acter may be formed at 
the same time in regions 
not far apart—say a sand- 
stone along shore, a coral 
limestone further  sea- 
ward, and a chalk bed 
beyond. This continu- 
ous stratum, broken in 
the process of upheaval, 
might seem the record of 
three different epochs. 
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Paleontology, of course, supplies far 
better chronological tests, but even these 
have their limitations. There has been 
no time since rocks now in existence were 
formed, if ever,when the earth had a uni- 
form climate and a single undiversified 
fauna over its entire land surface, as the 
early paleontologists supposed. Speak- 
ing broadly, the same general stages have 
attended the evolution of organic forms 
everywhere, but there is nothing to show 
that equal periods of time witnessed cor- 
responding changes in diverse regions, but 
quite the contrary. ‘To cite but a single 
illustration, the marsupial order, which is 
the dominant mammalian type of the liv- 
ing fauna of Australia to-day, existed in 
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Europe and died out there in the Tertiary 
age. Hence a future geologist might 
think the Australia of to-day contem- 
poraneous with a period in Europe which 
in reality antedated it by perhaps millions 
of years. 
. i 

All these puzzling features unite to 
render the subject of historical geology 
anything but the simple matter the fa- 
thers of the science esteemed it. No one 
would now attempt to trace the exact se- 
quence of formation of all the mountains 
of the globe, as Elie de Beaumont did a 
half-century ago. Even within the lim- 
its of a single continent, the geologist 
must proceed with much caution in at- 
tempting to chronicle the order in which 
its various parts rose from the matrix of 
the sea. The key to this story is found in 
the identification of the strata that are 
the surface feature in each territory. If 
Devonian rocks are at the surface in any 
given region,for example, it would appear 
that this region became a land surface in 
the Devonian age, or just afterward. But 
a moment's consideration shows that there 
is an element of uncertainty about this, 
due to the steady denudation that all land 
surfaces undergo. The Devonian rocks 
may lie at the surface simply because the 
thousands of feet of carboniferous strata 


that once lay above them have been 
worn away. All that the cautious geolo 
gist dare assert, therefore, is that the re- 
gion in question did not become perma 
nent land surface earlier than the Devo 
nian age. 

But to know even this is much—suffi 
cient, indeed, to establish the chronologi- 
cal order of elevation, if not its exact pe- 
riod, for all parts of any continent that 
have been geologically explored—under 
standing always that there must be no 
scrupling about a latitude of a few mill 
ions or perhaps tens of millions of years 
here and there. 

Regarding our own continent, for ex- 
ample, we learn through the researches of 
a multitude of workers that in the early 
day it was a mere archipelago. Its chief 
island—the backbone of the future conti- 
nent—was a great V-shaped area sur- 
rounding what is now Hudson Bay, an 
area built up, perhaps, through denuda- 
tion of a yet more ancient polar conti- 
nent, whose existence is only conjectured. 
To the southeast an island that is now 
the Adirondack Mountains, and another 
that is now the Jersey Highlands, rose 
above the waste of waters; and far to the 
south stretched probably a line of islands 
now represented by the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Far off to the westward another 
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A LANDSCAPE 


line of islands foreshadowed our present 


Pacific border. A few minor islands in 
the interior completed the archipelago. 
From this bare skeleton the continent 
grew, partly by the deposit of sediment 
from the denudation of the original isl- 
ands (which once towered miles, perhaps, 
where now they rise thousands of feet), 
but largely also by the deposit of organic 
remains, especially in the interior sea, 
which teemed with life. In the Silurian 
ages, invertebrates—brachiopods and cri- 
noids, and cephalopods—were the dom- 
inant types. But very early—no one 
knows just when— there came fishes of 
many strange forms, some of the early 
ones enclosed in turtlelike shells. Later 
yet, large spaces within the interior sea 
having risen to the surface, great marshes 
or forests of strange types of vegetation 
grew and deposited their remains to form 
coal beds. Many times over such forests 
were formed, only to be destroyed by the 
oscillations of the land surface. All told, 
the strata of this Paleozoic period aggre- 
gate several miles in thickness, and the 
time consumed in their formation stands 
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OF THE TERTIARY AGE. 


to all later time up to the present, accord 
ing to Professor Dana's estimate, as three 
to one. 

Toward the close of this Paleozoic eva 
the Appalachian Mountains were slowly 
upheaved in great convoluted folds, some 
of them probably reaching three or four 
miles above the sea-level, though the tooth 
of time has since gnawed them down to 
comparatively puny limits. The conti- 
nental areas thus enlarged were peopled 
during the ensuing Mesozoic time with 
multitudes of strange reptiles, many of 
them gigantic in size. The waters, too, 
still teeming with invertebrates and fishes, 
had their quota of reptilian monsters; 
and in the air were flying reptiles, some 
of which measured twenty-five feet from 
tip to tip of their batlike wings. During 
this era the Sierra Nevada Mountains rose. 
Near the eastern border of the forming 
continent the strata were perhaps now 
too thick and stiff to bend into mountain 
folds, for they were rent into great fis- 
sures, letting out floods of molten lava, 
remnants of which are still in evidence, 
after ages of denudation, as the Palisades 
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along the Hudson, and such elevations as 
Mount Holyoke in western Massachusetts. 

Still there remained a vast interior sea, 
which, later on, in the Tertiary age, was 
to be divided by the slow uprising of the 
land, which only yesterday —that is to 
say, a million, or three or five or ten mill- 
ion years ago—became the Rocky Moun- 
tains. High and erect these young moun- 
tains stand to this day, their sharp angles 
and rocky contours vouching for their 
youth, in strange contrast with the 
shrunken forms of the old Adirondacks, 
Green Mountains, and Appalachians, 
whose lowered heads and rounded shoul- 
ders attest the weight of ages. In the vast 
lakes which still remained on either side 
of the Rocky range, Tertiary strata were 
slowly formed to the ultimate depth of 
two or three miles, enclosing here and 
there those vertebrate remains which were 
to be exposed again to view by denuda- 
tion when the land rose still higher, and 
then, in our own time, to tell so wonder- 
ful a story to the paleontologist. 

Finally the interior seas were filled, 
and the shore lines of the continent as- 
sumed nearly their present outline. 

Then came the long winter of the gla- 
cial epoch — perhaps of a succession of 
glacial epochs. The ice sheet extended 
southward to about the fortieth parallel, 
driving some animals before it, and de- 
stroying those that were unable to migrate. 
At its fulness, the great ice mass lay al- 
most a mile in depth over New England, 
as attested by the scratclied and polished 
rock surfaces and deposited erratics in the 
White Mountains. Such a mass presses 
down with a weight of about. 125 tons 
to the square foot, according to Dr. Croll’s 
estimate. It crushed and ground every- 
thing beneath it more or less, and in some 
regions planed off hilly surfaces into 
prairies. Creeping slowly forward, it car- 
ried all manner of debris with it. When 
it melted away its terminal moraine built 
up the nucleus of the land masses now 
known as Loug Island and Staten Island; 
other of its deposits formed the ‘‘drum- 
lins” about Boston famous as Bunker 
and Breeds hills; and it left a long ir- 
regular line of ridges of *‘ till” or bowlder 
clay and scattered evratics clear across 
the country at about the latitude of New 
York city. 

As the ice sheet slowly receded it left 
minor moraines all along its course. 
Sometimes its deposits dammed up river 
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courses or inequalities in the surface, to 
form the lakes which everywhere abound 
over Northern territories. Some glacial 
ists even hold the view first suggested by 
Ramsey, of the British Geological Survey, 
that the great glacial sleet scooped out 
the basins of many lakes, including the 
system that feeds the Saint Lawrence. 
At all events, it left traces of its presence 
all along the line of its retreat, and its 
remnants exist to this day as mountain 
glaciers and the polar ice cap. Indeed, 
we live on the border of the last glacial 
epoch, for with the closing of this period 
the long geologic past merges into the 
present. 
3 

And the present, no less than the past, 
isa time of change. That is the thought 
which James Hutton conceived more than 
a century ago, but which his contempo- 
raries and successors were so very slow 
to appreciate. Now, however, it has be- 
come axiomatic—one can hardly realize 
that it was ever doubted. Every new 
scientific truth, says Agassiz, must pass 
through three stages—first, men say it is 
not true; then they declare it hostile to 
religion; finally, they assert that every 
one has known italways. Hutton’s truth 
that natural law is changeless and eternal 
has reached this final stage. Nowhere now 
could you find a scientist who would dis- 
pute the truth of that text which Lyell, 
quoting from Playfair’s I/lustrations of 
the Huttonian Theory, printed on the 
title-page of his Principles: ‘‘ Amid all 
the revolutions of the globe the economy 
of Nature has been uniform, and her laws 
are the only things that have resisted the 
general movement. The rivers and the 
rocks, the seas and the continents, have 
been changed in all their parts; but the 
laws which direct those changes, and tlie 
rules to which they are subject, have re- 
mained invariably the same.” 

But, on the other hand, Hutton and 
Playfair, and in particular Lyell, drew 
inferences from this principle which the 
modern physicist can by no means ad- 
mit. To them it implied that the changes 
on the surface of the earth have always 
been the same in degree as well as in 
kind, and must so continue while present 
forces hold their sway. In other words, 
they thought of the world as a great per- 
petual-motion machine. But the modern 
physicist, given truer mechanical insight 
by the doctrines of the conservation and 
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the dissipation of energy, will have none 
of that. Lord Kelvin, in particular, has 
urged that in the periods of our earth’s 
infaney and adolescence its development- 
al changes must have been, like those of 
any other infant organism, vastly more 
rapid and pronounced than those of a 
later day; and to every clear thinker this 
truth also must now seem axiomatic. 

Whoever thinks of the earth as a cool- 
ing globe can hardly doubt that its crust, 
when thinner, may have heaved under 
strain of the moon’s tidal pull—whether 
or not that body was nearer—into great 
billows, daily rising and falling, like waves 
of the present seas vastly magnified. 

Under stress of that same lateral pres- 
sure from contraction which now pro- 
duces the slow depression of the Jersey 
coast, the slow rise of Sweden, the occa- 
sional belching of an insignificant vol- 
cano, the jetting of a geyser, or the trem- 
bling of an earthquake, once large areas 
were rent in twain, and vast floods of lava 
flowed over thousands of square miles of 
the earth’s surface perhaps at a single jet; 
and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
gigantic mountains may have heaped up 
their contorted heads in cataclysms as 
spasmodic as even the most ardent ca- 
tastrophist of the elder day of geology 
could have imagined. 

The atmosphere of that early day, filled 
with vast volumes of carbon, oxygen, and 
other chemicals that have since been 
stored in beds of coal, limestone, and 
granites, may have worn down the rocks, 
on the one hand, and built up organic 


forms on the other, with a rapidity that 
would now seem hardly conceivable. 

And yet while all these anomalous 
things went on, the same laws held that 
now are operative; and a true doctrine of 
uniformitarianism would make no un- 
wonted concession in conceding them al] 
—though most of the embittered geologi 
eal controversies of the middle of our 
century were due to the failure of both 
parties to realize that simple fact. 

And as of the past and present, so of the 
future. The same forces will continue to 
operate; and under operation of these un- 
changing forces each day will differ from 
every one that has preceded it. If it be 
true, as every physicist believes, that the 
earth is a cooling globe, then, whatever 
its present stage of refrigeration, the time 
must come when its surface contour will 
assume a rigidity of level not yet attained. 
Then, just as surely, the slow action of 
the elements will continue to wear away 
the land surfaces, particle by particle, aud 
transport them to the ocean, as it does to- 
day, until, compensation no longer being 
afforded by the upheaval of the conti- 
nents, the last foot of dry land will sink 
for the last time beneath the water, the 
last mountain-peak melting away, and 
our globe, lapsing like any other organ- 
ism into its second childhood, will be on 
the surface—as presumably it was before 
the first continent rose—one vast ‘‘ waste 
of waters.” As puny man conceives time 
and things, an awful cycle will have 
lapsed; in the sweep of the cosmic life, a 
pulse-beat will have throbbed. 


THE CAPTURED DREAM. 
BY OCTAVE THANET. 


YOMERS rode slowly over the low Lowa 
WO) hills, fitting an air in his mind to 
Andrew Lang's dainty verses. Presently, 
being quite alone on the country road, he 
began to sing: 


*“Who wins his love shall lose her; 
Who loses her shall gain; 
For still the spirit wooes her, 
A soul without a stain; 
And mem’ry still pursues her, 
With longings not in vain. 


“ He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 
The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray, 
The flesh that yet enchains her, 
Whose grace hath passed away. 


“Oh, happier he who gains not 
The Love some seem to gain; 
The joy that custom stains not 

Shall still with him remain, 

The loveliness that wanes not, 
The love that ne’er can wane. 


‘*In dreams she grows not older, 
The land of dreams among, 
Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung ; 

In dreams doth he behold her, 
Still fair and kind and young.” 


The gentle strain of melancholy and 
baffled desire faded into silence, but tle 
young man’s thoughts pursued it. A 
memory of his own that sometimes stung 
him, sometimes plaintively caressed him, 





‘‘OVER THE LOW IOWA HILLS.” 


stirred in his heart. ‘‘I am afraid you 
hit it, Andy,” he muttered, ‘‘and I should 
have found it only a dream had I won.” 
Atthirty Somers fancied himself mighty 
cynical. He consorted with daring crit- 
ics, and believed tlhe worst both of art and 
of letters. He was making campaign car- 
toons fora daily journal instead of paint- 
ing the picture of the future; the panic of 
°93 had stripped him of his little fortune, 
and his sweetheart had refused to marry 
him. Therefore he said, incessantly, in 
the language of Job, ‘‘I do well to be 
angry.”’ The rubber tires revolved more 
slowly as his eve turned from the way- 
side to the smiling hills. The corn ears 
were sheathed in silvery yellow, but 
the afternoon sun jewelled the green 
pastures, fresh as in May (for rain had 
fallen in the morning), and maples, oaks, 
and elms blended exquisite gradations of 
color and shade here and there among 
the open fields. Long rows of poplars re- 
called France to Somers, and he sighed. 
‘*These houses are all comfortable and 
all ugly,” thouglt the artist. ‘“‘I never 
saw anything less picturesque. The life 
hasn’t even the dismal interest of poverty 


and revolt, for they are all beastly pros- 
perous; and one of the farmers has offered 
me a hundred dollars and my expenses to 
come here and make a pastel of his wife. 
And I have taken the offer, because I 
want to pay my board bill and buy a see- 
ond-hand bicycle. The chances are he is 
after something likea colored photograph, 
something slick and smvoth, and every 
hair painted—oh Lord! But I have to 
have the money; and I won't sign the 
cursed thing! What does he want it for, 
though? I wonder, did he ever know 
love’s young dream? Dream? It's alla 
dream-——a mirage of the senses or the 
fancy. Confound it! why need I be hark- 
ing back to it? I must be near his house. 
House near the corner, they said, where 
the roads cross—maybe this is it. Ugh! 
how it jumps at the eyes!” 

The house before him was yellow, with 
pea-green blinds; the great barns were 
Indian-red; and a white fence glittered 
in front of an old-fashioned garden ariot 
with scarlet salvias and crimson coxcomb. 
Two men were talking, hidden to the 
waist by a thicket of marigolds, out of 
which the sun struck orange spangles. 
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One of the men smote the palm of his 
left hand with his riglit fist as he talked— 
not vellemently, but with a dogged air. 
His checked shirt and brown overalls were 
as coarse and soiled as the other man’s, 
yet even astranger could perceive that he 
was the master. There was a composure 
about the rugged gray face, a look of 
control and care, that belongs to the 
ruler, whether of large affairs or small. 

He made an end of the talk by turning 
on his heel, whereupon the other flung an 
ugly word after the sturdy old back and 
slunk off. At the gate he was joined by 
acompanion. They passed Somers, who 
caught a single sentence: *‘Nit. I told 
you he wouldn't give no more. He's 
close as the bark of a tree.” 

Somers wheeled by, up to the gate and 
the old man, who was now leaning on the 
fence. He asked where Mr. Gates lived. 

‘* Here,” said the old man, not remov- 
ing his elbows from the fence bar. 

‘**And may I ask, are you Mr. Gates?” 
said Somers, bringing his wheel to a halt, 
with one foot on the curb-stone. 

‘Yes, sir. But if you're the young 
man round selling Mother Home 
and Heaven,and going to call again to 
see if we liked it, we don’t want it; you 
needn't git off. My wife can’t read, and 
I'm taking a Chicago paper now, and ‘ain't 
got any time.” 

Somers smiled,and dismounted. ‘I’m 
not selling anything but pictures,” said 
he, *‘and I believe you want me to make 
one for you.” 

‘*Are you Mr. Somers? F.J.S.?" cried 
the farmer, his face lightening in a sur- 
prising manner. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad to see 
you, sir. My wife said you’d come this 
afternoon, and I wouldn’t believe her: 
I'm always caught when I don’t believe 
my wife. Come right in. Oh, got your 
tools with you?” 

Somers, having released his hand from 
a mighty grasp, was unstrapping a pack- 
age on the under side of his saddle. 

‘*T see. Handy little fixing. Ever in 
Ioway before?” 

** Never,” said Somers. 

‘**Finest corn State in the Union; and 
second in production of flax. And low- 
est percentage of illiteracy. Hope they 
treated you well in town ?” 

** Very well indeed, thank you.” 

“Generally do treat strangers well. 
We try to,anyhow. What do you think 
of our city?” 


was 
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‘Very pretty town.” 

**T'm glad you like it. 
stay overnight here and let me drive 
you round a little? We've got some 
of the prettiest brick pavements in the 
country, and our system of water-works 
can’t be beat; and the largest arsenal in 
the world is on the Island—” 

“You are awfully good,” protested 
Somers, deceitfully, **but I must leave 
for Chicago to-night; I'm not a free man, 
you know. The paper—” 

‘‘Say! that paper is smart enough. [| 
like it. I took it jest to please my wife 
so’s to have something to read her in the 
evenings, and now I'd be lost without it. 
The man that writes them editorials, I 
tell you he’s sound on the money ques 
tion; he rakes them well. But I don't 
know but the best thing yet is your pic- 
ters. You know that Columbia?” 

Somers nodded, and put the released 
portfolio under his arm, awaiting his 
host's pleasure. 

‘** Well, the minnit I saw that drawing 
—the first one—I said, ‘Mother, if that 
feller had you to set to him, he wouldn't 
have made it much more like.” About the 
same height, too, only fatter; but so like 
the way she looked when we was couit- 
ing, it give me astart. I've been seeking 
somebody to paint a picter for me of her 
for a long spell. The minnit I seen that, 
I says, ‘ There’s my man.’ I drawed the 
money out of bank this morning; it’s all 
ready. Guess you best take your bike 
along. Come right in and set down, and 
I'll git you a glass of buttermilk off the 
ice. Wechurned to-day. Paper says that 
you wheelmen are great on buttermilk.” 

He guided Somers into the house, and 
into a room so dark that he stumbled. 

‘*There’s the sofy ; set down,” said Gates, 
who seemed full of hospitablecheer. ** I'l] 
gita blind open. Girl's gone to the fair, 
and mother’s setting out on the back piaz- 
za, listening to the noises on the road. 
She's all ready. Make yourself to home. 
Pastel like them picters on the wall’s 
what I want. My daughter done them.” 
His tone changed on the last sentence, 
but Somers did not notice it; he was 
drinking in the details of tle room to 
describe them afterwards to his sympa- 
thizing friends in Chicago. He smiled 
vaguely; he said, ‘‘ Yes, certainly’; and 
the host went away, well content. 

‘*“What a chamber of horrors!” he 
thought; ‘‘ and one can see he is proud 


Say, can’t you 
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of it.” The carpet was soft to the foot, 
covered with a jungle of flowers and 
green leaves—the pattern of carpet which 
fashion leaves behind for disappointed 
salesmen to mark lower and lower, until 
it shall be pushed into the ranks of shop- 
worn bargains. The cheap paper on the 
walls was delicately tinted, but this boon 
plainly came from the designers, and not 
the taste of the buyer, since there was a 
simply terrible chair that swayed by ma- 
chinery, and had four brilliant hues of 
plush to vex the eye, besides a paroxysm 
of embroidery and lace, to which was stil] 
attached the red ticket of a county fair. 
More embroidery figured on the cabinet- 
organ and two tables, and another red 
ticket peeped coyly from under the ornate 
frame of a pastel landscape displaying 
every natural beauty—forest, mountain, 
sunlit lake, and meadow—at their bluest 
and greenest. There were three other pic- 
tures in the room—two very large colored 
photographs of a lad of twelve, and of a 
pretty girl who might be sixteen, in a 
white gown, with a roll of parchment in 
her hand tied with a blue ribbon; and 
the photograph of a cross of flowers. 

The girl’s dark, wistful, timid eyes seem- 
ed to follow the young artist as he walked 
about the room. They appealed to him. 


‘*Poor little girl,” he thought, ‘‘to have 


to live here!” Then he heard a dragging 
footfall, and there entered the mistress of 
the house. She was a tall woman who 
stooped. Her hair was gray and scanty, 
and so ill arranged on the top of her head 
that the mournful tonsure of age showed 
under the false gray braid. She was thin 
with the gaunt thinness of years and toil, 
not the poetic, appealing slenderness of 
youth. She had attired herself for the 
picture in a black silken gown, sparkling 
with jet that-tinkled as she moved; the 
harsh, black, bristling line at the neck 
defined her withered throat brutally. Yet 
Somers’s sneer was transient. He was 
struck by two things—the woman was 
blind; and she had once worn a face like 
that of the pretty girl—not her face, but 
a face like it. With a sensation of pity, 
he recalled Andrew Lang's verses; inaud- 
ibly, while she greeted him, he was re- 
peating: 


“Who watches day by day 

The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray, 

The flesh that still enchains her, 
Whose grace hath passed away.” 


- 


Her eyes were closed, but she came 
straight towards him, holding out her 
hand. It was her left hand that was ex 
tended; her right closed over the top of 
a cane, and this added to the impression 
of decrepitude conveyed by her whole 
presence. She spoke in a gentle, monot- 
onous, pleasant voice. ‘‘I guess this is 
Mr. Somers, the artist. I feel—we feel 
very glad to have the honor of meeting 
you, sir.” 

No one had ever felt honored to meet 
Somers before. He thought how much 
refinement and sadness were in a blind 
woman's face. In his most deferential 
manner he proffered her a chair. ‘I 
presume I am to paint you, madam?” he 
said. 

She blushed faintly. 
ulous?” she apologized. ‘* But Mr. Gates 
will have it. He has been at me to 
have somebody paint a picture of me 
ever since I had my photograph taken. 
It was a big picture, and most folks said 
it was real good, though not flattering; 
but he wouldn't hang it. He took it off, 
and I don’t know what he did do to it. 
‘IT want a real artist to paint you, mo- 
ther,’ he said. I guess if Kitty had lived 
she'd have suited him, though she was all 
for landscape; never did much figures. 
You noticed her work in this room, ’ain't 
you?—on the table and chair and organ 
—art needle-work. Kitty could do any- 
thing. She took six prizes at the county 
fair; two of ‘em come in after she was 
in her last sickness. She was so pleased 
she had the picture —that’s the picture 
right above the sofy; it’s a pastel—and 
the tidy—I mean the art needle-work— 
put on her bed, and she looked at them 
the longest while. Her pa would never 
let the tickets be took off.” She reached 
forth her hand to the chair near her and 
felt the ticket, stroking it absently, her 
chin quivering a little, while her lips 
smiled. ‘‘ Mr. Gates was thinking,” she 
said, ‘‘ that maybe you'd paint a head of 
me— pastel like that landscape — that’s 
why he likes pastel so. And he was 
thinking if—if maybe—my eyes was jest 
like Kitty’s when we were married — if 
you would put in eyes, he would be aw- 
ful much obliged, and be willing to pay 
extra, if necessary. Would it be hard?” 

Somers dissembled a great dismay. 
‘**Certainly not,” said he, rather dryly; 
and he was ashamed of himself at the 
sensitive flutter in the old features. 


‘* Ain't it redic- 























‘** THERES NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL,’ HE REPLIED.” 


‘*Of course I know,” she said, in a dif- 
ferent tone than she had used before—‘‘ I 
understand how comical it must seem to 
a young man to have to draw an old 
woman's picture; but it ain’t comical to 
my husband. He wants it very much. 
He's the kindest man that ever lived, to 
me, caring for me all the time. He got 
me that organ—me that can’t play a 
note, and never could—just because I 
love to hear music, and sometimes, if we 
have an instrument, the neighbors will 
come in, especially Hattie Knight, who 
used to know Kitty, and is a splendid 
performer; she comes and plays and 
sings. It is a comfort to me. And 
though I guess you young folks can't 
understand it, it will be a comfort to him 
to have a picture of me. I mistrusted 


you'd be thinking it comical, and I hur- 
ried to come in and speak to you, lest, 
not meaning anything, you might, jest 
by chance, let fall something might 
hurt his feelings—like you thought it 
queer, or some sech thing. And he thinks 
so much of you, and having you here, 
that I couldn’t bear there'd be any mis- 
take.” 

‘Surely it is the most natural thing 
in the world he should want a portrait 
of you,” interrupted Somers, hastily. 

‘* Yes, it is,” she answered, in her mild 
even tones, ‘‘ but it mightn’t seem so to 
young folks. Young folks think they 
know all there is about loving. And it 
is very sweet and nice to enjoy things 
together; and you don’t hardly seem to 
be in the world at all when you're court- 
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ing, your feet and your heart feel so light. 
But they don’t know what it is to need 
each other. It’s when folks suffer to- 
vether that they find out what loving is. 
| never knew what I felt towards my 
husband till I lost my first baby; and I'd 
wake up in the night and there'd be no 
cradle to rock—and he'd comfort me. 
Do you see that picture under the photo- 
craph of the cross?” 
‘*He’s a pretty boy,” said Somers. 
‘““Yes, sir. He was drownded in the 
river. A lot of boys in playing, you 
know, and one got too far, and Eddy, 
he swum out to help him. And he 
clumb up on Eddy, and the man on shore 
didn’t git there in time. He was a real 
good boy, and liked to play home with 
me ‘most as well as with the boys; and 
he’d tell me the things he was going to 
vet me. He was the greatest hand to 
make up stories of what he would do. 
But only in fun; he never told us a lie 
in his life—and it come hard sometimes 
for him to own up, for he was mischiev- 
ous. Father was proud as he could be 
of him, though he wouldn't let on. He 
was real bright, too; second in his class. 
[ always felt he ought to have been head, 
but teacher said behavior counted too, 
and Eddy was mischievous. That cross 
was what his schoolmates sent; and teach- 
er she cried when she told me how hard 
Eddy was trying to remember and mind 
and win the prize, to please his pa. Fa- 
ther and I went through that together. 
And we had to change all the things we 
used to talk of together, because Eddy 
was always in them; and we had to try 
not to let each other see how our hearts 
were breaking, and not shadder Kitty’s 
life by letting her see how we missed 
him. Only once father broke down; it 
was when he give Kitty Eddy’s colt.” 
She stopped, for she could not go on. 
‘*Don’t—don’t distress yourself,” Som- 
ers begged, lamely. His cheeks were hot. 
‘Tt don’t distress me,” she answered, 
‘only jest for the minnit; I’m always 
thinking of Eddy, and of Kitty too. Some- 
times I think it was harder for father 
when his girl went than anything else. 
And then my blindness and my rheuma- 
tism come; and it seemed like he was 
trying to make up to me for the daughter 
and the son I'd lost, and be all to once to 
me. He has been, too. And do you think 
that two old people that have grown old 
together, like us, and have been through 
Vou. XCIV.—No. 564.—100 
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losses like that—do you think they ‘ain't 
drawed closer and kinder and tenderer to 
each other, like the Lord to His Church? 
Why, I'm plain and old and blind and 
crooked—but he don’t know it. Now, do 
you understand ?” 

** Yes,” said Somers, ‘‘ I understand.” 

“‘And you'll please excuse me for speak- 
ing so free; it was only so father’s feel- 
ings shouldn’t git hurt by noticing may- 
be a look like you wanted to laugh.” 

“God knows I den’t want to laugh,” 
Somers burst in. ‘‘ But I'm glad you spoke. 
It—it will be a better picture. Now may 
I ask you something? I want you to let 
me dress you—I mean put something 
about your neck, soft and white; and 
then I want to make two sketches of you— 
one, as Mr. Gates wishes, the head alone; 
the other, of you sitting in the rustic chair 
outside.” 

‘**But”—she looked troubled—‘‘ it will 
be so expensive; and J know it will be 
foolish. If you'd jest the same-—-” 

** But Ishouldn’t; I want to do it. And 
it will not cost you anything. A hun- 


dred dollars will repay me well enough. 
I wish—I truly wish I could afford to do 
it all for nothing.” 

She gasped. 


‘*A hundred dollars! Oh, 
it ain’t right! That was why he wouldn't 
buy the new buggy. And jest for a pic- 
ture of me.” But suddenly she flushed 
like a girl and smiled. 

At this instant the old man, immacu- 
late in his heavy black suit and glossy 
white shirt, appeared in the doorway, 
bearing a tray. 

‘*Father,” said the old wife, ‘‘do you 
mean to tell me you are going to pay a 
hundred dollars jest for a picture of me?” 

‘* Well, mother, you know there’s no 
fool like an old fool,” he replied, jocosely ; 
but when the old wife turned her sight- 
less face towards the old husband’s voice 
and he looked at her, Somers bowed his 
head. 

He spent the afternoon over his sketch- 
es. Riding away in the twilight, he knew 
that he had done better work than he had 
ever done in his life, slight as its form 
might be; nevertheless, he was not think- 
ing of his work, he was not thinking of 
himself at all. He was trying to shape 
his own vague perception that the show 
of dainty thinking and the pomp of re- 
finement are in truth amiable and lovely 
things, yet are they no more than tlie 
husks of life; not only under them, but 
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under ungracious and sordid conditions, 
may be the human semblance of that 
‘* beauty most ancient, beauty most new,” 
that the old saint found too late. He felt 
the elusive presence of something in love 
higher than his youthful dream; stronger 
than passion, fairer than delight. To this 
commonplace man and woman had come 
the deepest gift of life. 
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**A dream?” he murmured; “ yes, per 
haps; but he has captured it.” And |} 
sang: 


“In dreams she grows not older, 
The land of dreams among, 
Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung; 

In dreams shall he behold her, 
Still fair and kind and young.” 


LIFE. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


; American who has visited Eng- 
_ Jand under the guidance of Mr. Cook 
—or, which is better, under his own— 
who has seen the cathedrals, the lakes, 
the great towns, London, Parliament, the 
museums, the universities, and other sides 
of this myriad-sided life, is likely to think 
that he has seen England. If, in addi- 
tion, he has found his way into some one 
or other of the many coteries which to- 
gether compose what is called London 
society, or perchance has been presented 
at court, he may well enough persuade 
himself that he has touched the centre of 
her social life. and seen the English at 
home, and acquired a knowledge of their 
real home life. Yet in both cases he 
would be mistaken. He would have ac- 
quired a great deal of useful knowledge; 
his experiences would have been delight- 
ful; he would, perhaps, know more of 
England in some respects than many an 
Englishman of the cultivated classes ever 
learned. I will go so far as to suppose 
that he has met some of the best English 
men and English women otherwise than 
in the crush of a drawing-room; dined 
with them and talked with them, and so 
by degrees become sensible to the charm of 
that intercourse which London at its best 
has to offer. It has still to be said that 
he has something yet to learn of what is 
most characteristic and most deligntful in 
English life, and that this will never dis- 
close itself to him till he has visited, not 
once or twice, but often, in English or 
Scottish country houses. 

I will not pretend that this side of Eng- 
lish life can be adequately described. I 
do not think it ever has been. It would 
need a volume to itself. Here and there, 
seattered through many volumes, are 
glimpses of it, as if a corner of the cur- 
tain had been drawn aside, but a corner 


only. I know of no writer who lias 
treated the subject other than incident- 
ally, interesting and curious as it is, and 
curious as the travelled and untravelled 
American often shows himself about it. 
In earlier days Mr. N. P. Willis was sup 
posed to know something of the matter, 
but very little is to be gathered from his 
book. Fenimore Cooper, in his Letters, 
can hardly be called an authority. Long 
fellow rather avoided the topic. Haw 
thorne, admirable as Our Old Home is 
in many points, was in the mood of car 
icature. Emerson, whose English Traits 
remains the most penetrating and lumi 
nous account of what is vital in England, 
has less to say on this than on other sub 
jects. Mr.Grant White’s England With 
out and Within will explain to you how 
his host’s servant turned his socks inside 
out, and he has described with precision 
the ornamentation of the hot-water cans 
with coronets. Mr.Rush’s is a book rather 
of indiscretions than of illuminations. A 
good deal may be learned from Mr. Mot 
ley’s published letters. He, like Mr. Sum- 
ner and Mr. Lowell, knew England, and 
was a welcome guest. Mr. Sumner’s let 
ters, so far as they have been published 
in Mr. Pierce’s biography, give details 
rather than pictures. Mr. Lowell's most 
intimate sketches have never been pub 
lished, but every word in such letters as 
Professor Norton does give is descriptive 
He knew these charming interiors as wel! 
as anybody. On the whole, there is prob- 
ably nothing which throws more liglit 
on them than those parts of Mr. Henry 
James’s novels where the country house 
is the theatre in which his characters 
move. Like Mr. Lowell, his acquaintance 
with this form of life is wide, and a nove! 
leaves him free to use the results of it. 
He knows not only the things the Eng 
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lish in these circumstances do and say, 
but also—and the knowledge is at least 
as important as the other—what they do 
not say or do. You will recall the scene 
in which the son makes that or a similar 
remark to his American father long resi- 
dent in England. There is no truer touch 
among thousands of true ones. 

The English themselves seldom excel 
in the kind of literature in which this 
form of existence is reproduced. Thack- 
eray did—some of the most admirable 
pages of that incomparable master are 
social. In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s David 
Grieve may be found descriptions of two 
houses so judiciously confused that it is 
impossible to accuse her of opening the 
doors of either to the public. There are 
excellent scenes also in an author now 
undeservedly neglected, Anthony Trol- 
lope, for whose photographic studies of 
his time posterity will be grateful. It is 
of little use turning to the French, wheth- 
er ancient or modern. Voltaire’s Letters 
tell you little or nothing; Heine nothing. 
Esquiros, whose book is of value, dealt 
with higher matters, and in Louis Blane’s 
ten volumes on England the social stud- 
ies are socialistic. Taine, in his Notes 
sur Angleterre, touches all points, and 
you will find him in admiring ecstasy 
over the arrangements of his bedroom and 
the number of clean towels supplied to 
him. But that is not very informing; 
still less so is M. de St.-Genest’s narrative 
of the stratagems by which he pretended 
to take a bath and did not. The truth is 
that the subject is a very delicate one to 
handle. If you do it with fulness, you 
may violate some of those unwritten and 
therefore stringent obligations which hos- 
pitality imposes. If you do it meagrely, 
you will probably omit almost everything 
your reader wants to know. One can 
but try to steer between these two courses. 
The experiment is worth making, because 
English hospitality is unique. 

England is the country of country 
houses. Nowhere else is there quite the 
same apparatus for entertainment; per- 
haps nowhere else, except in America, are 
there quite such open hearts. You may 
visit a great nobleman in Hungary, who 
will give you shooting on a great scale, 
and lodge you in an immense castle of 
which the domestic arrangements seem 
‘o have been settled in the Middle Ages. 
France may offer you, in one or another 
of her chateaus, a refined and sometimes 


brilliant example of French life, but the 
examples are comparatively infrequent, 
and you are apt to feel that a special ef- 
fort is made. What attracts you most of 
all in an English house is that you are at 
home; a guest in the midst of a family 
circle; the ordering of the household just 
what it would be if you were not there. 
You fit into this complicated yet almost 
always smoothly working machine. You 
become for the time being a part of the 
establishment. There are certain rules 
to which you will conform. They vary 
in different houses. If it is your first 
visit you will find them out yourself or 
ask a friend ora servant. ‘Tact and your 
eyes open are two indispensable condi- 
tions of success if you care to repeat your 
visit. There is a story of a certain guest 
at Strathfieldsaye, in the time of the late 
Duke of Wellington, who consulted Mr. 
George Payne on the often doubtful point 
of how much to give the gamekeeper. 

‘If I were you,” said Payne, ‘‘ I should 
give him nothing.” 

‘* But do you give nothing?” 

‘*Oh, I shall give him a five- pound 
note! But then I shall be asked here 
again, and you never will.” 

I have somewhat rashly approached the 
burning question of tips at the beginning, 
whereas it belongs at the end; but I pass 
on. This unlucky guest had simply failed 
to make himself acceptable or interesting, 
or to contribute his share to the general 
fund of good feeling or good society or 
good-fellowship. The penalty of his fail- 
ure was being dropped. He was a novice, 
If he had been an old hand and his position 
secure, he might have committed worse 
crimes and yet escaped. But even the 
old hand must not presume too much. 
The old hand would at least have known 
how far he could go, and would have tak- 
en good care not to go beyond. Men may 
do or say very daring things if they are 
done or said in the right way. In a cer- 
tain Scotch house there was among the 
guests, many years ago, a foreigner who 
went out partridge-shooting with the rest. 
He was rather a good shot, very keen, and 
unduly ambitious, with the result that he 
continually got ahead of the line and 
brought down other men’s birds. They 
bore it stoically for a time, but finally one 
of them turned to the offender and said, 
gravely, ‘‘ Mr. A., this is not a walking- 
match.” It was severe but sufficient, and 
said in a way which made it impossible 
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for A. either to take offence or neglect 
the rebuke. The whole party were grate- 
ful to the speaker, who was thought to 
have shown not only tact but courage. 
Rather early in my English life I came 
to know a lady of great social celebrity, 
who had a reputation for spending the 
whole interval between the end of one 
London season and the beginning of an- 
other in her friends’ houses in the coun- 
try. She knew ail the best people, she 
was everywhere a favorite, her company 
was sought; there was seldom or never a 
vacant date on her visiting-list. I refer 
to her as an instance of those qualities 
which insure social success. She seldom 
read, she had no literature whatever, lit- 
tle or no general knowledge, no real in- 
terest in art, no mental range, no accom- 
plishments in the ordinary sense of the 
word, no political influence,and not much 
money. Rank she had, and a perfect ac- 
quaintance with all the gossip of society 
and with all the people who compose it, 
and could tell you instantly whether Lady 
Sophia Smith was first cousin to the Ear! 
of Manchester or only first cousin once 
removed. On her own ground she was an 
oracle; off it she was helpless. She had, 
however, character, which is more than 
anything else—great force of characterand 
something which, if not exactly charm, 
produced nearly the same effect. Ina 
word, everybody liked her, and her spirits 
were unfailing. She knew also the exact 
thing to be said to each person of the 
company, and the right moment to say it, 
and how it ought to be said. In any com- 
pany she was at home. If the conversa- 
tion went beyond her—to tell the truth, 
it seldom did—she knew how to be silent, 
and as much at her ease as if she were 
talking; in itself a difficult art. I do not 
mean to imply that her limitations were a 
source, or a main source, of her social pop- 
ularity. They were perhaps one source, 
because people who themselves do not 
stray beyond the strict bounds of easy 
chat on current topics like sometimes to 
be sure that their neighbors are no more 
adventurous than themselves. She was 
safe, and they themselves felt safe against 
any demand on their mental resources. 
Still, it would be true to say that she 
won her social ascendency in spite of her 
limitations, and not because of them. It 
was the positive and not the negative 
qualities which prevailed. If I have not 
dwelt too much on the negative, I present 


her to you as a type of the person to whom 
country-house life has offered a career 
as a pattern to copy, if your ambition lic 
in that direction; as an individuality 
whose immense social vogue illuminates 
the interiors which she frequents and 
make the secret of the country house 
more intelligible to the novice than a! 
most any other one celebrity of whom | 
ean think. I cannot do better than to re 
peat what I have often heard her lay down 
as the maxim most essential to success in 
the existence she led. It was, ‘‘ Never 
take a liberty.” It may seem superfluous. 
It is not superfluous, because the very 
freedom and friendliness which surround 
you, the atmosphere of ease and equality 
and indifference which you breathe, may 
well tempt the unwary or the inexpe 
rienced to take liberties, and the foreign 
er most of all. An Englishman born and 
bred, and used to this form of intercourse 
from his youth upward, would make no 
such mistake. The American not used 
to it, though equally well bred, easily 
might. Nor will you appreciate the full 
significance either of the maxim or of 
its author until you hear the comment 
which came from one of her intimate 
friends, in whose hearing it was repeated : 
‘It is a good rule, but I know nobody 
who violates it so often and so frequently 
as B herself.” That is but another 
way of saying that she knew just how far 
she could transgress. The rule was for 
those whose position was not established. 
For them it was golden. For her, with 
forty years of unchallenged popularity 
behind her, it was a rule to be broken 
when circumstances required, and some 
times when they did not. To the last she 
was not above learning, or above owning 
to a mistake if she made one. Staying 
onee at a house where she was expected, 
I was shown a telegram from her, naming 
the day and hour of her arrival, and ask 
ing that a closed carriage might be sent 
to the station to meet her, and an omni 
bus for the servants and luggage. The 
station was nine miles distant, in a town 
where cabs were abundant. The roads 
were hard, and ‘her host a man solicitous 
about the legs of his horses. He sent the 
carriage and omnibus, but I think his 
guest in some way perceived chat her re- 
quest was thought to be slightly unreason 
able. The house was not one of those 
where she had visited often. From thie 
moment of her discovery, if discovery it 
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were, her circumspection was a thing to 
study. She walked as among egg-shells. 
She laid herself out to please. We were 
sitting together one afternoon in the 
drawing-room. ‘‘Do you think,” she 
queried—‘‘do you think, if you rang the 
bell, and I asked to have my maid sent to 
me, we should be taking a liberty?” That 
was the only allusion she made to her 
misfortune, but it was sufficient. I told 
my host of this expression of humility. 
‘She shall have every horse in the stable 
if she likes,” was his answer. He was far 
more distressed than she was. 

Complaints used to be heard in times 
past that Englishmen—some few of them 
—who had been well received in Amer- 
ica had treated their American hosts cold- 
ly in England. There may have been 
such eases. The best society is not per- 
fect, nor always entirely free from black 
But my conjecture would be that 
in most eases there had been a misunder- 
standing or misapprehension, and that 
this misapprehension was on the part of 
the American. One of these complaints 
was made to me, the maker an American 
of such a position that it seemed most un- 
likely he should incura slight. ‘‘ When 
A. was in America he staid with me on 
the Hudson. I gave him dinners in New 
York, and letters to friends who did every- 
thing for him. I called on him here by 
his request. He has not offered me so 
much as a cup of tea, nor sent me an in- 
vitation of any kind.” I suggested that 
it was already the end of the London sea- 
son, that I knew that A. was leaving 
town and his town house closed, and I 
asked my irate friend whether he had not 
been asked to visit A. in Scotland. 

‘* Asked? No, not asked. He just said, 
casually, he hoped I would let him know 
when I was coming to Scotland. You 
don’t call that an invitation?” 

Nevertheless, that is precisely what it 
was meant to be, and was. It is the 
English way. The Englishman, I ex- 
plained as delicately as I knew how, nev- 
er says a thing he does not mean, never 
emphasizes, often says less than he means, 
is never elaborate, not often ceremonious. 
‘He said to you exactly what he would 
have said to an intimate friend. He does 
not make allowance for your unacquaint- 
ance with English customs. He wants 
you to come, and if you do not, he will 
not understand why. Country-house life 
in Scotland is on easier terms than in 


sheep. 


England. You do not shoot, and there- 
fore you are not asked to make one of a 
shooting-party for a fixed date. You are 
treated not as a gun, but as afriend. Pro- 
pose yourself whenever it is convenient, 
and you will be welcomed.” I had used 
an unlucky phrase. ‘* Propose myself? 
Do you think I am going to ask A. to re- 
ceive meas a guest?” Again | had to ex- 
plain. The phrase, though not perhaps 
very elegant, is conventional. It is the 
equivalent of the one which my high- 
spirited countryman, whom it was impos- 
sible not to like the better for his high 
spirit, had resented. It is perhaps rather 
more common, or is used to supplement 
the other. If yousay you are going to Scot- 
land, the rejoinder is, ‘* Will you propose 
yourself to us?” For the convenience of 
both parties a fixed date is avoided, and 
for the convenience of both a date is 
named by the arriving guest a little later, 
and not long before his visit. If is prove 
inconvenient, the answer is, ‘‘ We are full 
on that date. Can you come a week 
later?” In this way visits are dovetailed 
into each other; the host keeps his house 
full, and the guest arranges his route, or, 
as the phrase is, his round of visits, to 
suit himself. All this is perfectly under- 
stood in England and Scotland. The 
American on his first trip abroad did not 
understand it. He did not seem to like it 
even after it had been explained to him. 
He made his visit, nevertheless, proposed 
himself, got a cordial letter ‘* delighted to 
see you,” went, staid ten days, and wrote 
me that nothing could be more charming 
than his reception, and that A. and all his 
family had treated him as an old friend. 
Of course! That is what they meant from 
the beginning. 

This English reserve of manner and 
speech may or may not be the best thing 
in the world, but it is English, and you 
must take the English as you find them. 
No missionary effort to make them over 
into the similitude of Americans or others 
will be of the least avail. They are gen- 
uine, simple, convinced, and entirely sin- 
cere. We are quite entitled to think that 
the American way is best, and that an 
invitation ought to be expressed with en- 
thusiasm, that ceremonies ought to be ob- 
served, or that a host’s manner ought to 
be demonstrative and pressing. But you 
will not convert the English to that view, 
and the plain alternative before you is to 
take them as they are or leave them alone. 
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Of ceremony there is, in truth, very lit- 
tle. Ihave known Americans arrive at 
a house in the middle. of the afternoon 
when host and hostess and all the guests 
were out shooting or driving. The arriv- 
ing Americans thought they were being 
treated unceremoniously, and were dis- 
posed to resentit. I asked them whether 
they really thought that the day’s plans 
for a score of guests ought to have been 
upset in order that the host should meet 
them at his front door as they drove 
up. That was a new point of view to 
them. And I finally pacified them by 
relating what had befallen me early in 
my English experiences, which I will re- 
peat here. An English friend, whom I 
met by chance in London on Friday, 
asked me to come to his house in the 
country from Saturday to Monday. I was 
engaged Saturday evening, and arranged 
to come Sunday morning instead. Ar- 
riving at eleven o’clock, I was shown into 
the drawing-room, where sat a lady whom 
I had never seen, but whom I guessed to 
be my friend’s wife. Of him there was 
no sign. We talked for a while, then 
went out for a walk. My host came in 
just before luncheon, one or two other 
guests with him. This lady told me long 
afterward that she no more knew me than 
I her; that her husband had told her a 
man was coming down that morning, but 
did not say who, and she took for granted 
it was some one whom she knew; that 
when the servant announced me she did 
not hear the name, and thus it was that 
we spent the morning together, neither 
sure of the other’s identity. It was the 
beginning of along friendship. It is also 
a very good illustration of the easy way 
in which formalities are dispensed with 
in an English country house. 

I have no ambition to write a hand- 
book on country-house life, but a hint or 
two may be welcome to those who are to 
take the first plunge. Now, I imagine, 
there is no need to say anything about 
dress. The American who used to ex- 
plore the beauties of rural England in a 
silk hat and frock-coat is extinct, or near- 
ly so. The shooting suit or travelling 
suit or business suit is your only wear 
during the day, save on solemn occa- 
sions—when, for example, royalty comes 
to luncheon, or you drive in to some pub- 
lic meeting ina neighboring town. There 
are houses where men come down to tea 
at five o'clock in a silk jacket and trou- 
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sers; others where they do not. In a}] 
houses and all circumstances all me) 
dress for dinner; as a rule, full evening 
dress; but if it be a shooting-lodge in the 
Highlands, or a party of men only, the 
usual costume is a black dining-jacket 
black dress waistcoat and trousers, an: 
black tie. As for the ladies, they are ; 
law unto themselves; but it may not be 
rash to say that tailor-made gowns are 
worn out-doors, and in-doors every kind 
of dress, and as many different dresses as 
their trunks will hold, and dinner dress 
for the evening. Tea gowns at five 
o’clock, and, in a small party or in tli 
Highlands, not infrequently tea gowns at 
dinner. A young American lady has 
been known to base her confidence in her 
social acceptability—for which there wer 
many better reasons—on the ground that 
nobody could arrive at a house in the 
country with more trunks than she had 
She was certainly right as to the fact; 
her inference was one of those audacities 
on which only the young and delightful 
American girl may safely venture. An 
American lady has perhaps a more rigid 
sense of duty with respect to dress than 
her English cousin, and is more solicitous 
about variety and freshness, and more 
reluctant to appear twice in the same 
evening garment during the same visit 
So inexhaustible are the resources of the 
American trunk they give rise to serious 
speculation, and bets have been made on 
the question whether they would hold out 
to the end of a long visit, and supply a 
fresh toilet each evening to the possessor 
They who took the affirmative side used 
to be the winners of these wagers. 
Probably no question gives rise to more 
searching of hearts than that of tips. To 
whom are you to give, and how much are 
you to give? If a man takes his own 
servant with him, which Americans gen 
erally do not, he is under no absolute 
obligation to give to anybody unless lhe 
shoots. Inside the house nobody has a 
claim on him. If he has no servant with 
him, he gives something to the man who 
looks after him—who unstraps his lug 
gage, takes out his things, prepares his 
bath, brushes his clothes, who, in short. 
‘**valets” him. How much? Well, Amer 
icans have done something to spoil the 
market. They almost always give mor 
than the English. I have known a sov 
ereign given for a Saturday to Monday 
visit. An Englishman would give half a 
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crown or five shillings. A young guards- 
man who, unlike most guardsmen, is not 
rich, once told me that he gave two shil- 
lings for the first night, and at the rate of 
a shilling a night after the first, but never 
more than half a sovereign. ‘‘I don’t 
mind giving them odd sums,” he added. 
Another friend of much experience laid 
down the general rule that you give in 
proportion to your means, and that ser- 
vants understand this. Whether they 
understand it or not is hardly to the point. 
If you try to adjust your gifts to the ex- 
pectation of those who are to receive 
them, you will find it extremely expensive, 
and you will nevertheless fail in the end. 
It used to be, and to some extent still is, 
the eustom to give to the butler or to the 
eroom of the chambers—possibl y to both. 
‘| long since set my face against it,” was 
the answer of an Englishman who visits 
constantly, and knows his way about as 
well as anybody. If you give, it will be 
aecepted—you need have no fear on that 
point. Alnjost anything would be ac- 
cepted. I have seen a man of rank hand 
a butler, at the end of a long stay, half 
a crown, and the half-crown remained 
in the butler’s hand. Something depends 
on the frequency of your visits at the 
same house, and on whether a particular 
servant has done anything for you out 
of the nature of his service. If you have 
given trouble with telegrams and letters, 
you would naturally give a tip, and this 
would be to the groom of the chambers if 
there was one; if not, to the butler. 

There .is no hard and fast rule. A 
guest in this,as in other things,must keep 
his eyes open. He may always ask—not, 
of course, his host, who is supposed to be 
unaware of these things, but of his fellow- 
guests. You may hear it discussed with 
freedom in the smoking- room, and all 
sorts of opinions expressed. There is, or 
was, in some houses a box in which guests 
are invited to deposit such largess as they 
choose to bestow on the domestics of the 
household. The contents of the box are 
divided among them according to some 
rule agreed on amiong themselves. But 
this I relate on hearsay evidence. It is 
unusual, and it involves the host in the 
matter in a way which few hosts like. 

If you are not alone, the complications 
become more numerous, but the matter of 
gifts to house-maids and women-servants 
in general is one with which only the 
feminine mind is competent to grapple. 
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Here again, however, it is safe to say that 
English ladies, who seldom visit without 
a maid, give little; and that American 
ladies, whether they take a maid with 
them or not, give too much. An Amer- 
ican lady has been heard to declare that 
a Saturday to Monday visit in the coun- 
try at a great house cost her a five-pound 
note in fees. What she did with her 
five-pound note passes conjecture. Nor 
does it signify whether the house be great 
or small, except that the more servants 
the more numerous may be the opportu- 
nities of giving. No claims are made. 
The distribution of the day is partly 
settled for you; in fact, you settle it for 
yourself. In nothing do houses and hosts 
differ more than in the amount of what 
may be called obligatory entertainment 
which they provide for you. In many 
houses you are left very much to your- 
self. In some you feel as if the disci- 
pline were almost military. If there is 
shooting or stalking,there must.of course, 
be a definite programme. There can be 
only so many guns tosuch a cover or for 
such a grouse drive; and in a deer forest 
the restrictions upon all individual liber- 
ty of choice are necessarily of the most 
arbitrary kind. That is understood. Prob- 
ably most Englishmen, if required to dis- 
course upon country-house life, would 
treat it mainly from a sporting point of 
view. Much of it is organized to that 
end. It is sport which fixes the seasons 
for town and country; sport which enters 
more largely into the life of the average 
well-to-do Englishmen, young or old, of 
the upper and upper-middle classes than 
anything else whatever. If there is no 
shooting or stalking or fishing or hunt- 
ing. there will be racing; seldom isa large 
party collected without one of these ob- 
jects in view. Sport is a religion, and all 
religions have a dogmatic basis. You 
cannot write about country houses at all 
without giving it a place. You cannot 
live in them, whether you shoot or not, 
without taking some humble part in these 
engrossing pursuits. If you do not go 
out with the guns, you will be asked to 
go with the ladies to meet them at a lodge 
or on the hill-side for luncheon; and 
churlish would you be if you refused, or 
always refused, such invitations as these. 
This picnic luncheon in the open air 
means much more than mere feeding. It 
means blue sky and the breath of pine 
woods, a couch on purple heather, admi- 
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rable views, admirable company, includ- 
ing dogs whose intelligence is rather more 
than human, the total absence of cere- 
mony, and quite as much food and drink 
as are good for you. If the rendezvous 
be remote, or if you humbly confess your- 
self a bad walker, you drive; even then 
you may be challenged, probably by a 
lady, to walk, and how can you decline 
that? Accept boldly, and you will be re- 
warded not only with the approval and 
the association of the challenger, but by 
the discovery that among the mountains 
or the moors you are twice the man you 
thought, and can walk like other people. 

No two houses are exactly alike, nor 
any two hosts; but it may be possible to 
generalizea little respecting what remains 
of the day which is not devoted to sport. 
In the most strictly ordered mansion 
there is some flexibility. But if the read- 
er cares for a diary, it may be more con- 
venient not to begin at the beginning of 
the day, but at the beginning of a visit. 
More often than not guests arrive in the 
afternoon, very likely at tea-time. <A car- 


riage may have been sent to meet them 
at the railway station, or may not; it de- 
pends on circumstances—on distance, on 
the supply or deficiency of cabs at the 


station, on habit, on the mood of the host, 
sometimes possibly on the rank and dis- 
tinction of the visitor. He would be, for 
example, a bold man who should not send 
to meet an ambassador who was to be his 
guest, since ambassadors are not only very 
great personages, but the most punctili- 
ous and exacting of human kind. A fail- 
ure in etiquette is a very solemn matter. 
A. distinguished ambassador, now dead, 
has been known to complain to the for- 
eign minister of Great Britain that he 
had been met at the station on his way 
to a house, which he named, by a brough- 
am with a single horse. He thought it 
inconsistent with his dignity to drive with 
less than two. The foreign minister, be- 
ing a man of tact, informed him that his 
host had already sent him an explana- 
tion of this unfortunate occurrence, and 
desired it to be stated that the coachman 
who had been guilty of the offence had 
been dismissed. So war was averted for 
that time. 

But everybody is not an ambassador, 
and if there be one thing an Englishman 
hates more than another it is making a 
fuss, and the higher his rank or distine- 
tion the less likely he is to take offence 
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at what may seem slights, or to imagine 
that a slight could be intended. The note 
is, in such matters, as in others, to take 
things for granted. There are houses j), 
Scotland which lie more than twenty miles 
from the nearest station. Whether ay 
ambassador in such circumstances woul 
expect to be met, I know not, but as guests 
are always coming and going,a man would 
have to keep up not only a house but a 
livery-stable if he was to find convey 

ances for everybody who arrived and 
departed. The rule is to telegraph the 
station-master for whatever vehicle or ve 
hicles you need. He will know whether 
your host sends or not, and if not will 
supply you from the nearest job-master or 
inn. Or your host may be considerate 
enough to enclose with your letter of in 
vitation a card containing a list of dog 
carts, omnibuses, broughams, landaus, and 
luggage-wagons which can be provided at 
the station, with the price of each, and 
the amount which the driver of each ex- 
pects as backsheesh duly noted. It is 
convenient, and it implies no lack of 
hospitality. 

Arriving somehow or other, the guest 
will be shown at once into the drawing 
room, or wherever tea is served, where 
probably his hostess and sometimes his 
host will meet him, and perhaps other 
guests. The American, again, may be 
surprised at the extreme simplicity of the 
welcome given him, but to that he will 
soon grow accustomed, and he may even 
end by preferring it to the profusion 
of professions more common elsewhere. 
Each method is equally genuine, and one 
means as much as the other, but simpli- 
city is, in society as in art, the last word. 
Tea over, he may be asked if he would 
like to go to his room, or may have to ask 
for himself. There he may expect to find 
his luggage and his servant, if he brings 
one with him, if not, a servant of the 
house, who will already have been as- 
signed to him if he has taken the trouble 
on arriving to tell the butler or groom of 
the chambers that he has no servant witli 
him. Englishmen, as a rule, take their 
valets with them on visits. It matters 
little either way, though you may be often 
asked to come by one train, and to send 
your servant and luggage by another, and 
sometimes to a different station. At this 
first interview, whether with your own 
servant or your host’s, you find out tlie 
hours for dinner and breakfast, and fix 
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the time when you will be called in the 
morning, and about your bath and all such 
matters. In other words, you so arrange 
as to conform to the rules of the house 
and your own convenience. 

It will not be amiss to cultivate punctu- 
ality. It may be a solemn matter, though 
hours are seldom very rigidly observed in 
England. Now and then a host may in- 
sist on going in to dinner without waiting 
for all or even for any of his guests. 
There is one well-known man who did 
that. It was not liked. Or there may 
be a guest whose unpunctuality is part 
of the accepted order of things. It was 
said of one man about town in London 
that nobody was so regular in his habits; 
he was never known to be in time for din- 
ner. Of another and much more distin- 
cvuished Englishman it might be related 
that he and his hostess in the country came 
to a tacit understanding that he should al- 
ways be late, and she should always goin to 
dinner without him, his place at her right 
hand being duly kept for him. It wasa 
long visit, and for a time he used to ap- 
pear with the conventional apology on his 
lips, ‘So sorry to be late.” 

Dinner is very like dinner in London. 
There are probably more men than wo- 
men, and the sensitive foreigner—though 
as a foreigner he may often be promoted 
to a place to which he has no claim—need 
not be unhappy if he is sent in without 
a partner. He may always console him- 
self with the thought that it relieves him 
from responsibilities. He may sometimes 
be consoled also by the privilege of sit- 
ting next his hostess, or he may be left to 
his own wits to seat himself by the person 
he prefers. Places are marked or not, as 
the case may be. It is when dinner is 
over that differences in different houses 
become most marked. The host may 
keep his men friends long from the ladies, 
or join them almost at once — though 
never accompanying them into the draw- 
ing-room—or not join them at ali, but ad- 
journ to the billiard-room or library, and 
let the ladies join the men there, and so 
finish the evening. There may be cards 
in the drawing-room; often there is only 
talk while the ladies remain; sometimes 
an effort at general conversation, seldom 
successful; more commonly a tacit agree- 
ment by which people pair off or form 
groups. Music is not unknown, round 
games are possible, even a recitation may 
occur. If two men like to go to the bill- 
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iard-room before the ladies have retired, 
there is no law to prevent them. Ina 
large house many rooms may be open, 
and the resources and opportunities will 
be many. Unless a royalty be of the 
party, it is permissible to the guest to say 
good-night at any time, and, even if there 
be a royalty, to slip away quietly. The 
smoking-room is the end of all things for 
the men, and even men who do not smoke 
stay to talk or to drink. 

It is seldom that breakfast is ceremo- 
nious, though there are houses where the 
hour is fixed, and people are expected to 
be down punctually, and the company is 
marshalled as if it were for dinner. They 
are the rare exceptions. There may be 
prayers before breakfast, sometimes in a 
private chapel, which you attend or not, 
at your choice. The breakfast hour varies 
from half past eight to ten, and is likely 
to be on the table or sideboard for an 
hour. The servants may be in the room 
or not; in either case, you may forage for 
yourself at the side-tables on which dishes 
are put. People straggle in and out—not 
always the host or hostess—and they who 
like better to breakfast in their rooms 
may. Thence onward to luncheon, which 
often follows rather closely on breakfast, 
the guest is his own master, unless bidden 
to shoot, or unless it be a house where 
there is an ordered attention to the guest 
all day long—a habit much more French 
than English. Walks, of course, and 
drives, and excursions of many kinds, in 
which one may take part or not; and so 
tea-time comes round again. The day 
has passed, you hardly know how, but to 
your pleasure, and, it is to be hoped, to the 
pleasure of others. For I come back to 
that as the golden rule of country-house 
life: a constant regard for others, a sense 
of agreeable obligation to contribute to 
the pleasure of all, including—which peo- 
ple have been known to forget -— those 
who entertain you. To set such things 
down in print, or to read them, is to lose 
the flavor of them. It is like describing 
a perfume—it cannot be done. Conver- 
sation, social intercourse in its best and 
most various forms, acquaintances made, 
intimacies rapidly springing up, the sense 
of home life and of novelty blended in 
the most delightful ways-—these are not 
to be described, but to be experienced; 
and nowhere is the experience so com- 
plete or so charming as in a good house 
in the country. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BOB. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


JFQYOB YORKE, a stout little fellow of 
) eight, lay on his stomach on the 
grass, yawning over a prayer-book which 
was spread open — him. His sister, 
who sat on the door-step beside him, took 
it up. 
‘Surely you know it now! ‘My duty 
towards my neighbor is—’?” 

‘To keep my hands from picking 
anc stealing. and—’ There’s a snake 
feeder, Lizzy, just back of your ear!” 

Lizzy screamed and beat wildly at the 
darting insect, then sat down, pale and 
‘Go on, Bob. ‘My duty—’?” 


‘To order myself ’—no; ‘to keep my 
” 


resoiute. 
hands from picking—’ 

‘‘ Why do you say that over so often?” 
said the girl, impatiently. ‘‘Of course 
you know that the gist of the answer lies 
in the words ‘ to do to all men as I would 
they should do to me.’ That is all that 
is necessary for people like us. All these 
details about stealing and lying and so 
on are written for the pore whites and 
It must be explained to them, 
pore souls. Of course we never would 
commit such sins. I do want to bring 
you up to be an example to them, Bobby!” 
she said, earnestly. ‘‘A real Virginia 
gentleman.” 

‘Yes, I know. Lemme go now, sis. 
T’ll learn it to-morrow.” 

‘*Yes.”’ But she still held his dirty 
little paw fondly, patting it. 

The sun had dropped behind the moun- 
tains and a cool wind blew through the 
valley. The village was wakening after 
the torpid heat of the day. One or two 
negroes lounged whistling along the 
grassy road which divided the dozen 
houses, driving the cows home from pas- 
ture; the chickens crowed loudly as they 
hopped up into the trees to roost. Whiffs 
of coffee and broiling ham came on the 
air with more poetic scents, for the Cross- 
ing was rich in honeysuckle and roses. 

They climbed over the great Yorke 
homestead yonder on the hill until no- 
body could see the crumbling walls and 
rotting roofs, and they massed themselves 
on the little wooden house in which Lizzy 
stood until it became a bower of color 
and perfume, hiding even the gilt sign, 
‘* Telegraph-Office,” from sight. 

‘‘Tt’s supper-time,” said Bob, wriggling 
himself loose. 


negroes. 


‘‘Not yet. I can’t close the office ui} 
seven.” 

“There comes Colonel Champernoy 
down the road. I want to ask him abou: 
his terriers.” 

Lizzy dropped his hand and he darte 
off. She patted her hair nervously, a: 
pulled the soft brown rings over her th, 
temples. The blood rose in her cheeks 
enough to remind one that she had one: 
been pretty. 

Kight years ago Judge Yorke was killed 
at Antietam, and a month later his wif 
had died in giving birth to Bob. Lizzy 
had found herself with a great louse, and 
not a dollar to buy food for herself and 
the child lying in her arms. Eight years 
of struggle for life does not improve a 
woman's beauty. 

It had been a hard fight. She was not 
an intelligent girl. She had no talent 
for doing anything. Her neighbors at 
Bear Crossing were all poor together af 
ter the war. She dug and planted with 
the others. Sometimes she and Bob had 
enough to eat, but oftener they went hun 
gry to bed. 

Then something happened. A direc 
tor of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
camping one summer in the Cheat Moun 
tains, established a telegraph-station at 
the Crossing to keep himself within talk 
ing distance of the world. One of the 
outbuildings on the Yorke estate was used 
as an office. Lizzy was kind to the girl 
who came as an operator, and she, in re 
turn, taught her her trade. The third 
year the girl was married, and Lizzy ap 
plied for the office. The Crossing ap 
plauded her loudly. 

‘‘No occupation can affect the stand 
ing of a Yorke,” they said, ‘‘and tle 
judge’s little girl likes to have money 
for fallals, naturally.” 

For though Lizzy was twenty-six tli 
childish quiver in her voice and the fun 
in her blue eyes still made her a little 
girl in the eyes of the Crossing. 

Lizzy hoarded every cent of her earn 
ings in a paper box, on which she had 
painted ‘‘ College Fund for Robert Yorke,” 
a green vine forming the letters. As she 
was paid only a percentage on despatclies, 
the fund now amounted to but twenty 
three dollars and forty cents. 

‘“Tt’s a beginning,” she would say to 
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Bob, triumphantly, and go to work with 
fresh zeal to drill him in the Latin gram- 
mar and the eatechism. She was deter- 
mined to make a man of him. 

She laughed to herself now excitedly 
as she saw him talking to the stout little 
man in the road. ‘‘ He is just as cool 
when he talks to Colonel Champernoun 
as if he were any common man,” she said, 
proudly. But, dearly as she loved Bob, 
when they separated it was not he but 
the colonel whom she watched. 

He sauntered down the hill, swinging 
his cane. The men at the Crossing were 
usually muddy and mussed as to clothes, 
but Colonel Champernoun’s trousers were 
well creased, his high hat was polished, 
and his blue satin cravat set off his olive 
complexion and black eyes. The Crosby 
girls were in their hammocks, as usual. 
They belonged to a common type of 
Southern, girl, with the conventional 
white muslin, haughty eyes, and alluring 
lips, all of which had played their part 
through a dozen engagements. 

‘* He is going to stop!” Lizzy said, with a 
catch in her throat. 

He did stop, shading his eyes with his 
hand. ‘‘’Pon my soul, Miss Flora, I 
cahn't look at you! Your beauty is daz- 
zling to-day. Dazzling!” 

The Crosbys laughed and swung faster 
in their hammocks, patting seats for him, 
which they tempted him to take with fur- 
tive glances and coy tossings of the chin. 

Sam Champernoun might flirt, but he 
never romped. He squeezed Miss Flora’s 
hand and looked tenderly at Miss May, 
and then sauntered on, swinging his cane. 
The girls laughed and yawned. ‘Old 
bore!” they said. Even while they talked 
to him they had shot sharp glances at the 
bald spot on his head, and the puffy double 
chin, and the old satin waistcoat buttoned 
tightly over his paunchy stomach. Poor 
Sam’s worn clothes and compliments had 
not the ‘‘go” in them of those of the 
smart undergraduates from Charlottes- 
ville who ran down on Sundays to swing 
in the hammocks. 

He had reached Elizabeth now. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand. “ Bless 
me, Miss Lizzy! I simply cahn’t look at 
you this evening! You are radiant! Pos- 
itively radiant!” 

The blood rose to Lizzy's head, making 
her giddy. Champernoun seldom paid 
her compliments, there having been that 
between them which made him grave 
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when he saw her. But just now he was 
warm from practice. It was as natural 
for Sam to make love to every young 
woman as to smell a rose. 

His glance swept approvingly over Eliz- 
abeth’s pretty figure in its soft gown of 
dark blue. Nobody had such white dim- 
pled arms. (She wore angel sleeves, 
though really angel sleeves had gone out 
two years before.) 

He struck the telegraph wire with his 
cane. ‘** News from all nations lumber- 
ing at its back!’” he quoted. ‘And the 
news to come to you, Miss Yorke, of all 
people! One would as soon think of de- 
spatches sent to Eve in her garden!” 

Lizzy had heard him say it all two or 
three times before, but it seemed to her as 
brilliant wit as at first,and even now she 
had no fit answer ready. The pale pink 
came and went in her cheeks. She could 
think of nothing at all to say, and the si- 
lence was growing too significant. Cham- 
pernoun came a step closer. 

‘‘How sweet your roses are to-night!” 
he said. ‘‘‘Of all the garden, herself 
the fairest flower!” he whispered. 

That quotation too he had often used 
before, but she thought there was a new 
meaning in his voice to-night. She drew 
back and picked up her hat with unsteady 
fingers. 

She meant to avoid him. Champer- 
noun, seeing that, lost control of himself 
for a moment, and pressed still closer, 
until he felt her breath upon his cheek. 
How milky sweet it was! . 

‘“Why do you fly from me?” he pant- 
ed. ‘‘I want—I want—” 

What was he doing? He could not 
marry— Was he going to play the pol- 
troon now? He had held back like a man 
all these years— 

He stood erect, breathing hard. ‘‘The 
rose at your throat—will you give it to 
me?” 

She took it out and gave itto him. ‘I 
really must find Bob,” she said, suddenly 
smiling and cool. ‘‘Good-evening, Mr. 
Champernoun.” 

‘*Good-evening, Miss Yorke.” He 
stood until she had turned away, hat in 
hand, and then put it on and went gloom- 
ily down the road. How long was he to 
sacrifice his life for his family? He had 
dragged on this miserable lonely exist- 
ence for years. Very few young fellows 
would have played as manly a part, he 
reflected. He began to swing his cane 
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complacently. As he neared his own ue, sah—it has its value. Miller’s made a 


house there was a scent of frying chicken 
in the air. 

‘**T forgot to tell Barby to make a rum 
omelet,” he muttered, and quickened his 
steps. 


Doctor Justice and Squire Lyon were 
playing draughts on the squire’s veranda, 
and had watched Champernoun’s prog- 
ress down the hill. 

‘*What’s Sam foolin’ round the Cros- 
by girls for?’ growled the doctor. ‘‘ He's 
been waitin’ on Lizzy Yorke ever since the 
judge died.” 

‘* An’ he'll wait until she dies,” replied 
Squire Lyon. ‘‘I’ve no use for Sam 
Champernoun.” 

‘* Well. sah, he’s considered to be the 
strongest man before a jury on this cir- 
cuit.” 

‘*T know it; but he barely scrapes to- 
gether enough money to keep his mother 
and them two sisters from starvin’. Why 
does he sit rollin’ his thumbs round each 
other waitin’ for cases? Why don’t he 
step out to the front?” 

‘*Sam has ability,” said the doctor, 
guardedly. ‘‘ Undoubtedly he has abil- 
ity.” 

‘Yes. To fill a rut. Make him Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, sah, and he'd play his 
part well. Make him whiskey -gauger, 
and he'll gauge whiskey to the end. Why 
don’t he get out of the rut? He ought to 
borrow a little push and cheek from this 
Yankee Miller that’s nosin’ and prospec- 
tin’ around. That's the capital that Sam 
wants—cheek, and Miller has more than 
his share.” 

‘*What’s that Miller after, anyhow? 
The game’s mine, squire, in four moves.” 

“Ves, it is.’ The squire closed the 
board. ‘‘ What’s Miller after? I'd like 
to know myself. My opinion is that he 
means to build a big hotel and make the 
Crossing a great summer resort. He's 
been talkin’ continually about scenery, 
an’ he goes about smellin’ bits of mud 
and tastin’ the water. On the lookout 
for mineral springs, 1 reckon. He's been 
talking to me about that waste lot on the 
Yorke property, I bein’ Elizabeth's gar- 
deen nominally.” 

‘“There’s no scenery there. Nor wells. 
It’s as barren a field as is in Bear Cross- 
ing.” 

‘* Yes,” said the squire, with the dignity 
befitting a guardian. ‘‘ But it has its val- 


hahnsome offer for it. I confess I was 
startled by that offer. I’m goin’ down to 
consult Lizzy about it after supper.” 

The doctor made a clucking ejaculatio; 
of surprise at this startling piece of news 
and rose, anxious to hurry home and co) 
vey it to Mrs. Justice. 

‘But how can the land be sold,” }, 
said, pausing, ‘‘ Bob being a minor?” 

** Judge Yorke left all the property to 
Lizzy. Bob wasn’t even expected when 
he made his will. But if she sells, ever 
dollar of the money will go for that lit 
tle scoundrel’s education. Women’s al] 
alike.” 

‘* Yes,” said the doctor, thoughtfully, 
buttoning his coat. ‘‘It’ll all go to Bob 
Or—to Sam Champernoun.” 


The squire fully intended to tell Eliza 
beth of Miller's offer that evening, but at 
supper he mentioned the matter to his 
wife, who remarked that that ground 
came to the Yorke family through the 
Porters. The squire assured her tliat it 
was part of the dower of Sally Page Leigh, 
Lizzy’s great-aunt. Mrs. Lyon was so sure 
of her facts that the discussion lasted until 
bedtime. 

‘**Tll explain Miller’s offer to Lizzy in 
the morning,” said the squire, ‘‘ before | 
start to Romney. I've urgent business 
at Romney. Must be off at ten.” 

But breakfast was late, and somebody 
dropped in while they were still at the 
table, with the story of a great trout 
catch four years ago. The squire had 
heard it a dozen times, but was not quite 
sure of all the details. Hence it was 
eleven o'clock when he jogged leisure! y 
past the inn on his old mare. 

Miller, a thick-set, black-a-vised man, 
came out and caught Jenny’s bridle. 

‘“ Well? What did the young woman 
say?’ he demanded. ‘* You were to cal! 
at ten and give me ler answer.” 

‘Ts that so? Why, I declare, sah, | 
forgot that! I haven't conversed wit! 
Miss Yorke upon the subject as yet. | 
beg your pardon, Mr. Miller, sah. I really 
deplore my shortcomings. But I am en 
route to Romney now. Thah’s plenty of 
time—plenty. The field won’t run away. 
No hurry, sah !” 

‘“Nohurry? Nobody in this dead town 
knows the meaning of the word. But | 
do. If my offer isn’t worth considera- 
tion, I throw up the matter.” 
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‘‘Tll call at once upon Miss Yorke, 
then, sah. Her interests must not suffer 
from my neglect.” He tried to turn his 
horse, but Miller kept his hand upon the 
bridle. 

‘‘No. I'll see her myself. I'll take the 
thing in my own hands. Don’t let me 
delay your business in Romney, I beg!” 

The squire saw no sarcasm in the en- 
treaty, but nodded good-humoredly and 
rode on, remarking that he would set it 
all right to-morrow. Valuable property 
couldn’t change hands in ten minutes! 

Mr. Miller made his way tothe telegraph- 
office. As soon as he reached the door 
he began to talk. His strident voice rasp- 
ed through the soft summer day. ‘*‘ When 
I have anything to say, I say it!” he often 
remarked of himself. ‘* That's my meth- 
od. And I never repeat.” He was a 
young man, and this was his first im- 
portant speculation. It behooved him to 
be especially hard and sharp, as the other 
party was a young and a pretty woman. 

‘* My name’s Miller, ma’am,” he began— 
‘John P. Miller, of Ohio County. I pro- 
pose to buy a tract from you known as 
the South Meadow. It contains, I have 
ascertained, twenty acres and a fraction. 
It will be worth to me six thousand two 
hundred and thirty-two dollars—cash. Is 
that satisfactory ?” 

Elizabeth rose, trembling with amaze- 
ment, and looked at him, her lips a little 
When she found her voice, ‘‘ Oh, 
certainly, sah!” she said. ‘‘The South 
Slope? Good gracious! Why, that’s pore 
ground! Too pore even for tobacco! I 
don’t want to take advantage of you, Mr. 
Miller. If you intended to plant corn—” 

‘*I don’t intend to plant corn on it. 
You would be satisfied with that price?” 

‘Oh, indeed, yes! It’s so surprisin’ to 
me! I don’t think father would object to 
my selling the South Slope?” anxiously. 
‘It’s not like selling the home farm.” 

“IT thought your father was dead, 
ma’am ?” 

*Kight years ago, Mr. Miller. But of 
course his wishes are absolute here.” 

“Oh I see. Well, I don’t make 
the offer definitely, you understand. I 
only say that if 1 make it, that’s the price 
I'm willing to pay, and no more. I’m in 
treaty for another lot near Charleston, 
and I'm to hear from the owner to-day 
whether he will accept my terms. If he 
won't, then I'll take your meadow.” 

“Oh! You don’t make it definitely?” 
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Lizzy’s lips parted again, and her jaws 
grew pallid. ‘‘Six thousand 

‘Two hundred and thirty-two dollars. 
That's the limit.” 

‘* You expect to hear from the gentle 
man to-day?” 

‘**Ought to be a letter in the post now. 
If not, I'll wait till this evening's mail at 
six, and if he hasn’t taken my bid then, 
I'll clinch the bargain with you.” 

He raised his hat with a flourish, and 
walked down the hill. Elizabeth watched 
him. Bobjerked her hand. ‘‘ What'd he 
want?” said he. 

‘‘Hush-h.” She leaned forward, still 
watching, breathless. 

Miller stopped at the shop door, into 
which the mail-bag had just been carried. 
He came out in a minute. 

‘* No letter,” gasped Lizzy. ‘‘ But there's 
a mail to-night—” 

‘* What is it? 
catechism, sis?” 

‘No, not just now. Oh, Bobby, did 
you hear? You'll go to college!” 

‘**You always said I should go to col- 
lege.” 


D’ye want to hear my 


But I only had the money in the 


box—” 

Her legs gave way. She sat down and 
cried a little. Could the man be mad? 
He evidently was not a gentleman. Six 
thousand for that waste land! Ne; she 
had seen the squire talking to him as an 
equal. He must be sane. 

It was a mine of gold! She would be 
very careful of it. Bob could go to Char- 
lottesville—and— She flushed shyly. No- 
body need be afraid to care for her now. 
She would have an independence. She 
did not blame Colonel Champernoun; 
there was not a hard thought of him in 
her tender heart. It was quite right, she 
was sure, for him to have considered his 
mother and sisters first. They were used 
to soft living; so was he. He could not 
bring her and Bob into the family—two 
paupers. She quite understood! 

Her eyes happened just then to fall upon 
her cotton stockings. ‘‘ Madam Champer- 
noun always wears silk, and so does tlie 
colone!,”’ she reflected. ‘‘ He wished his 
wife to dress in that way. Dear me! I 
never cared much for clothes! It isn’t 
clothes that count in life.” She pushed 
the hair back from her worn face with a 
sigh. She had often noted Sam’s dainty 
foot-gear. They seemed to line out the 
gulf between them—impassable. 
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But now! Six thousand! Everything 
could come out of that—college and silk 
stockings and all. It was a great sum. 

The colonel at that moment tapped at 
the door. He had seen Miller leave the 
office, and ran down the hill in furious 
haste, not even stopping to put his hands 
in his pockets. 

‘*Good - mornin’, Miss Yorke! I beg 
your pardon, but I saw that drummer— 
Jew—whatever he is, here. I thought I 
might be useful. What's he intrudin’ 
for ?” 

‘*Oh, it was a pleasant intrusion, col- 
onel.” Lizzy laughed hysterically. ‘‘ He 
came on business. He thinks of buyin’ 
the South Meadow. For cash. For six 
thousand dollars and more.” 

‘**Oh—o!” Sam in an instant was a 
shrewd man of business. ‘‘ That’s a big 
price. Forcash? I wonder what he’s up 
to? You had better put the business in 
Squire Lyon’s hands, Miss Yorke. He’ll 
see that it’s all square. Six thousand! 
Why, you'll be quite an heiress! Nobody 
in the Crossing has that much money,” 
he said, smiling kindly down at her. 

Elizabeth flushed and sparkled. ‘‘I 
mean to send Bob through college with 
some of it. And the old house must be 
repaired; and—oh, we need a great many 
things! But Bob and I can live in lux- 
ury now.” 

The pudgy old beau looked down into 
her beaming face. Inside of his smug 
complacency there was-a queer wrench 
of his heart. ‘‘ You haven’t had so much 
luxury, God knows,” he muttered. ‘‘And 
it’s to come to you now through a Jew 
drummer, and not— Well,good-mornin’, 
Miss Lizzy. Call in Squire Lyon to see 
to that matter!” 

He trotted up the hill again. Whata 
child she was! Luxury in that handful 
of money! It would carry Bob through 
college, and she— He rubbed his hands, 
his blood flamed. How soft and fair she 
was! her very breath was milky sweet! 
He had denied himself all of these years 
a man’s birthright; but now he had 
made up his mind what to do—almost. 


It was a long, hot day. Elizabeth did 
not leave the office even for a moment. 
Mr. Miller might decide not to wait for 
the evening mail, and come to clinch the 
bargain. She must be there ready. Bob 
staid with her all day. She did not pes- 
ter him once with Latin or the catechism, 


but told him stories of how he would live 
at college, and be captain of the footbal] 
team, and take the first honors. ‘‘Thoug) 
you may not go to college at all!” she 
would interrupt herself with a nervous 
gulp. ‘‘It depends on a man in Charles 
ton. You may have to stay just here. 
and be telegraph operator when I am 
dead.” 

‘Oh, stuff!” said Bob. ‘I'll not live 
in this poky office. And what'll you die 
for?” 

He watched her without pity as she 
dropped her head on the table, crying 
In his infant manly breast was the bud 
ding conviction that all women were 
silly. 

The day wore on; the mountain shad 
ows began to lengthen at last. She heard 
down in the valley the rumble of the 
stage-coach which brought the mail. In 
an hour she would know. She sent Bol 
away, and sat down opposite the clock to 
wait. 

The coach came up, passed, stopped at 
the post-office; the bag was carried in, the 
door shut. In a half-hour now— 

She got up and gathered some roses 
from the vines by the window. She 
would not think of it. What did the 
money matter? 

Matter? It was life for Bob—for her 

The post-office door was opened. She 
saw Miller among the men going in. He 
came out quickly, his hands empty. The 
man in Charleston had not taken his 
bid! 

He stopped to speak to somebody, and 
then slowly came down the.hill—to elinch 
the bargain. 

As Elizabeth turned from the door, the 
call on the telegraph sounded. She went 
to it mechanically, and taking out a pad. 
began to take down the message. 


‘““Wheeling. John P. Miller, Bear Cross 
ing. Your offer accepted. Will conclude 
sale on my return home next month 
Can furnish searches and _ satisfactory 
proof of title. G. SANDFORD.” 


She finished the last word, and then 
looked at her own writing on the yellow 
pad. 

““T’ve lost it. Ive lost it, Bob!’ she 
whispered. Her throat was strangely 
dry; she could not swallow. Bob was 
not there. Through the window she saw 
Miller standing on the sunny road talk- 
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ing to Colonel Champernoun. 
would be here in a minute. 

She rose, tore off the despatch to put it 
in an envelope. ‘‘It’s hard to give in the 
bid against myself,” she said, with a hoarse 
laugh. Then she stopped. 

What if she did not give it in? 

He had said that if he did not hear from 
Sandford before six he would buy the 
South Meadow. The clock was the 
stroke. It would strike before he came. 

It would be easily done. Sandford was 
away from home. He probably would 
not write for a month, as he said. Inthe 
mean time the South Meadow would be 
sold. She would have the money. 

They were coming. The clock struck. 
It was after six. She laid the slip of 
paper on the table. 

It was right to do it. There was Bob 
outside, shabby, barefooted. Was he to 
crow up in the gutter—a pore white? She 
looked at Sam, his kind, strong face. Was 
she never to have what she wanted? Oh 
God! how she wanted it! 

Colonel Champernoun pushed the door 
open and motioned to Miller to enter, 
owing ceremoniously to Elizabeth. 
“Miss Yorke,” he said, formally, ‘‘ Mr. 
Miller desires the honor of an interview 
with you on an important matter.’ As 
Squire Lyon is absent, I have ventured 
to come with him as your man of busi- 
He proposes to buy the South 
Meadow.” 

‘* Yes, yes, Miss Yorke and I under- 
stand the thing. No need of men of 
business.” Miller bustled forward. ‘*You 
see, ma'am, I want to invest a little 
money in a tract of land for a certain 
purpose. There was one lot near Charles- 
ton that suited me toaT. But the owner 
has not taken my bid. I expected a let- 
ter from him this mail, but he hasn't 
written.” 

Elizabeth stood by the table, her hand 
resting on a slip of paper. Her eyes 
were fixed on Bob, who stood in the door. 

‘‘He hasn't written,” continued Miller, 
‘so I will take your land, Miss Yorke, at 
the price fixed. Cash.” 

‘‘He did not write,” said Elizabeth, 
slowly. ‘‘He sent this.” She held out 
the yellow slip. 

Miller caught it eagerly and read it. 
“Good!” he said, jamming it into his 
pocket. ‘Good! I'd rather have the 
Charleston lot by large odds. Well, of 
course that puts an end to our bargain, 
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Miss Yorke. Sorry to have bothered 
you—” He stopped short, staring at the 
girl’s uplifted head and luminous eyes 
with astartled admiration. ‘‘ I’m pleased 
to have made your acquaintance,” he 
stammered, coming closer, with a cringing 
smile. 

‘The business is finished. We need 
not detain the lady any longer,”’ Sam 
said, curtly, opening the door and bowing 
Miller out of it. 

They were gone, and she sat down and 
dropped her head on the table. She 
could not ery nor sob. She was cold and 
hungry to the soul, and always would be. 
She heard the door open, but did not look 
up, thinking it was Bob— Bob, whose 
life she had spoiled rather than do that 
little thing. Such a harmless little thing! 

Then a strong arm was around her. 
“Elizabeth,” said Sam, and there was 
something like asob in his throat, ‘this 
thing has gone on long enough. You 
strugglin’ on all these years like a pore 
little bird with its wing broken, and me 
lookin’ on doin’ nothin’. By God, there’s 
not much of the man in me! But will 
you take what there is? Lizzy, do you 
hear me? Will you marry me and let 


me fend for you and Bob?” 


Elizabeth stood up, flushed and 
ing. ‘‘I’m so ugly and old now,” she 
said. ‘‘And”—she looked down at her 
stockings, and the tears gushed out—‘‘ I 
haven't a thing fit for you to see.” 


pant- 


since Lee’s surrender had the 
Crossing been so convulsed with excite 
ment as on the day when Elizabeth's 
engagement was made known. “This 
projected alliance of our two leading fam- 
ilies,” said the local paper, ‘‘ has interested 
the whole social world of Virginia.” 

Everybody knew that owing to the un- 
fortunate mésalliance of a Champernoun, 
in the early part of the century, with a 
peddler, Sam’s rank was a little inferior 
to that of the Yorke’s. For this unspoken 
reason his mother gave Elizabeth a cor- 
dial weleome. 

There was an impromptu dinner and 
reception at the Champernoun house that 
evening. All the village was there, and 
among them Squire Lyon, who, on his 
belated return from Romney, was greeted 
by the astounding news. 

He drew Elizabeth aside. ‘‘I’m not 
surprised, Miss Yorke,” he said. ‘‘ Ive 
watched the colonel’s efforts to win your 
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affections for years. I despaired for him! 
I despaired! You beautiful women are 
all ice—ice. I thank Heaven he succeed- 
ed at last. Sam is a noble gentleman.” 
At which Lizzy blushed and sparkled as 
she clung to the old squire’s arm. He 
mentioned to her presently that a man in 
Romney had approached him in regard 
to leasing the South Meadow for five 
years, paying twenty per cent. of the 
profits for rent. 

Elizabeth scarcely heard him. There 
were other things to think of now than 
South Meadows. ‘I'm afraid,” she said, 
‘*the pore man will lose his money. He 
cahn’t even raise tobacco on it.” 

‘*Shall I conclude the bargain, then?” 
the squire asked. ‘‘I will see that the 
terms are fair.” 

‘*Oh, certainly. Give it away if you 
choose. I don’t care for it-—now,” she 
murmured, with a happy gurgle. 

The squire the next day brought her 
a paper to sign, which she did not read. 
The colonel had just put the engagement- 
ring on her finger, a diamond which had 
served to betroth five generations of 
Champernouns. She turned it, flashing 
in the sun. How could she think of 
waste lots? 

The wedding took place within the 
month. A wealthy cousin in Georgia, 
to keep up the credit of the family, sent 
Elizabeth some pretty white gowns and 
an ancient brocade which had belonged 
to her grandmother. But Lizzy chose to 
be married in a blue muslin, which she 
herself had bought, with flowing sleeves 
that showed her white dimpled arms. 
The money in the paper box she spent 
for a Highland suit for Bob fit for a 
young prince. He was to visit Madam 
Champernoun while Elizabeth was gone 
upon her wedding-journey. 

This journey lasted several weeks. 
Colonel Champernoun had handed over 
his cases to Squire Lyon, and borrowed 
plenty of money. 

‘* So there is no reason,” he said, ‘‘ why 
I should not enjoy this happy holiday. I 
don’t intend ever to take another. I am 
going to settle down to hard work.” 

Elizabeth looked at him wistfully. 

‘*T mean,” said Sam, loudly, “that you 
shall be proud of your husband. I have 
won the loveliest lady in Virginia, and 
she shall not be ashamed of me. I mean 
to end in a seat in the Supreme Court of 
the United States!” 
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He looked at her solemnly. She laugh- 
ed and glowed, patting his arm softly. 

‘** But,” he continued, gravely, ‘it wil! 
take work, hard, unintermitting work.” 

And again she looked at him anxious! 
and the glow faded from her cheeks. 

On the evening of their return, thei: 
friends, in carriages and on horseback 
met them at the station, several miles 
from the village. After the first noisy 
greeting Elizabeth was conscious of 4 
strange silence among them. The troop 
hurried on in smothered excitement. 

“Is anything wrong?” she asked 
‘“What has happened?” Nobody an 
swered. She looked at Madam Cham 
pernoun’s smiling face beside her, and 
felt Bob’s chubby legs as he sat on her 
lap. He was safe, thank God! 

The Champernoun girls galloped wild 
ly on and came back. Doctor Justice 
and Squire Lyon rode close beside her 
carriage with portentous gravity. It 
was a cloudy evening, and the drive 
through the forest was dark. Sam felt 
Lizzy’s hand tremble as he held it. 

‘*Don’t be afraid,” he whispered. ‘It 
is some foolish surprise they have planned 
to welcome us, no doubt. This is not the 
road to the village,” he shouted, as tlie 
cavalcade turned to the left. 

Nobody answered. 

The next moment, turning sharply 
around the spur of the mountain, a plain 
lay before them, in the centre of which a 
thin pillar of fire rose to the sky, waver 
ing and bending with the wind. 

Elizabeth caught Bob to her breast and 
gasped in terror. The carriage stopped. 

“This is the South Meadow,” said 
Squire Lyon, in an official tone. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Champernoun is the owner of the Great 
Yorke, the largest gas-well in Virginia. 
That blaze you see is one of its little 
spurts. It is bringing in already thou 
sands of dollarsa day. Miller suspected 
there was gas here, but wasn’t sure.”’ 

Everybody, now that the curtain was 
lifted, cheered and laughed, and shook 
hands with the colonel and Lizzy. 

‘“Your wife has brought you a great 
dower, sah,” Doctor Justice said impres 
sively to Sam, who laughed nervously, 
and said loftily that he was a little sorry. 


Any man who was a man would prefer 


to work to support his wife. 

Elizabeth hugged the koy close. ‘‘ I'l! 
make a man of you now, Bob,” she whis 
pered. ‘‘T’ll make a man of you!” 
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“LAWS TER GRACIOUS, MISS JULE!” 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


JYEFORE the house was improved off 

) the face of Fifteenth Street it had an 
addition in the rear, into the long low 
upper room of which opened a door on 
the landing half-way up the front stairs. 
And there, part of the room curtained 
away for a bed, lodged Mrs. Gilroy and 
her daughter Connie, tle most conspicu- 
ous article of their very poor furnishing 
a great gilded harp, which afforded a sin- 
gular contrast to the dingy carpet, the 
calico lounge, the bare walls. 

The Gilroys had come up from the 
South. But as they never said anything 
concerning tliemselves, for a time no one 
immediately about them knew if the war 
had ruined their fortunes, or if they had 
never had any fortunes. It was remem- 
bered that the daughter had once been at 
school at the convent over in Georgetown, 
and that Sister Blandine had taught her 
music, and that was all. They had no 
influence, no friends, almost no acquaint- 
ances. The daughter, with some slight 
thrill of the instinct of the new genera- 
tion, had gone to the Representatives of 
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her State and had asked them to procure 
her a situation under government; and 
possibly moved by her wonderful white 
beauty, they had found her a place in the 
Printing Bureau, at forty-five dollars a 
month. She had not far to walk to her 
work, which at that time had its hot and 
close quarters directly under the roof of 
the Treasury Building; and wrapped in a 
great apron, she did without a sign of 
discomposure what once she would hard- 
ly have asked of her slaves. 

That she had had slaves, Tolly, after her 
own appearance on the scene, took care 
that every one should know. ‘‘She’ain’ 
neber lif’ her han’ ter her head,” said 
Tolly once to the messenger, ‘‘ wid a t’ou- 
san’ niggers ter say do dis an’ dey done 
do it. Yere, now, honey,” opening the 
little luncheon she had brought up from 
her own kitchen, ‘‘ yo’ ma say yo’ pick 
eb’ry bone—he was crowin’ w’en de ball 
done fall, dat ar birhed was. She say she 
ain’ no way satisfy in regards to yo’ ap- 
pletite, Miss Connie.” 

But if Tolly was communicative, Miss 
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Connie was very silent, making no con- 
versation, prosecuting no acquaintance. 
It was generally supposed that her silence 
was an expression of proud unwillingness, 
and of course it did not render her popu- 
lar in the office. 

But there was a good deal of concern 
in the lodging-house regarding their poor 
affairs; for it was evident that they had 
no money, and equally evident that their 
monthly income could do no more than 
pay the rent of their room and give 
them the simplest food. That was the 
reason that to more than one person in 
the house the flapping sound that came 
every night at about ten o’clock brought 
something like a startled pang of fore- 
boding. It was Mrs. Gilroy shaking Miss 
Connie's skirt again and once again out 
of the window. Carefully then she went 
over it, picking off every bit of lint, and 
brushing it daintily as if it were a fairy 
cobweb. For how in the world, when 
that was gone, would they ever be able to 
have another? And every one who heard 
the sound knew that was the mother's 
thought; and although several would 
have been glad to slip the price of a new 
gown under the door on the landing, yet 
every one felt it would be inflicting a 
wound. Indeed, as well offer charity to 
a princess of the blood as to this cold 
and unapproachably sweet Miss Con- 
stantia Gilroy and her languid mother— 
a dark and slender little woman, who was 
only an unquenchable spirit and a gan- 
glion of nerves. 

Once in a while some of the ladies in 
the house stepped into Mrs. Gilroy’s room 
for a half-hour’s chat in the early even- 
ing, admitted perhaps by Tolly, who was 
usually to be found there then-—her old 
Tolly, on whom she had stumbled in the 
street. ‘‘Dess es grad ter see me es ef de 
Lawd hed fotch me wid a string—an’ so 
he did, I spec’ I reckon. ’Ain’ had de 
misery in my breas’ since,” said Tolly. 
‘*Own folkses de bes’ kin’ er med’cine, 
sho ‘nuff.” Very rarely indeed Mrs. Gil- 
roy and her daughter returned the call. 
But no one went too often. Tolly, to be 
sure, came up from her shanty every even- 
ing, not able to express sufficiently her 
contentment at having found her former 
mistress and the child, whose mammy she 
had been. The breath of liberty was 
sweet in Tolly’s nostrils; she had a huge 
regard for her Cassio as a free man, who 
owned his own mule and tip-cart; even 


her son, Aby, seemed to her a superior 
being, having been born free. They were 
a part of herself. But if to her unspoken 
fancy Miss Jule had not immortal ichor 
in her veins, yet she belonged to a region 
somewhere between heaven and earth, 
and it was Tolly’s pride and joy that she 
was allowed to love her. 

3ut the Gilroys slipped in and out of 
the house so silently that it seemed as if 
their concern were oniy to efface them- 
selves; as if they would not obtrude upon 
the recollection of fate, lest they should 
be dealt fresh blows. Only sometimes, 
late in the evening, out of the long low 
room the tones of the harp throbbed full 
and golden, till one felt as if great wings 
were sweeping through the house. 

At least that is what Jack Knowles 
felt. And from the first time he heard 
it he could never quite dissever his 
thought of Connie Gilroy and of some 
white and lofty princess of a time of fa- 
bled story. Poor Connie—tall and fair 
and stately as ever any princess was, and 
innocent past belief; for never any one 
lived, except Connie’s mother, more ig- 
norant of the world of men and the 
world of books, and, alas! of almost every- 
thing else. Poor Connie's mother, too, 
in whose mind there were but four dis- 
tinct ideas—that she was a rebel; that to 
be in society was to be blessed ; that Con- 
nie was a beauty; that they might lose 
the office — was as much a child as her 
daughter, and timid as if the world was 
a den of lions. 

Héléne and Agnes Boynewater had just 
come over to meet their father, the Gen- 
eral, who had, as it chanced, all the first 
floor of the house and part of the second, 
and they remembered, as soon as they 
saw her, that they had been at school with 
Connie at the Sacred Heart; and they 
tapped at the door one night, as they 
heard the harp-playing, and made a call, 
that began with stateliness and ended 
with a little—a very little—good-fellow- 
ship. They made two or three calls be- 
fore any were returned, 

‘* It’s too bad, Héléne,” said Agnes, one 
night, as she slipped en her new gown. 
‘*Connie would be such a beauty in a 
dress like this. She would like it so! 
And we could take her as well as not— 
Mrs. Brownlow is so good-natured. It 
would be better than a play to see her; it 
really would. And it would be so nice 
to give her a glimpse of the world.” 
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‘“To give the world a glimpse of her. 

‘‘T suppose she could have a dress well 
enough. There’s my white crépe and that 
box of blue forget-me-nots.” 

‘‘T don’t believe it would do. You see, 
she couldn't go on with it.” 

‘Tt would be a great lark.” 

‘‘ Well, anyway, the hair-dresser has 
gone.” 

‘So she has,” said Agnes, ruefully, sur- 
veying now in the glass the towering 
mass of her own curls. ‘* Well, we will 
run in and ask them if we look all right.” 

‘Oh, no; it would hurt them.” 

‘‘Hurt them! That's all you know of 
human nature, Héléne Boynewater!” 

And although the General’s voice rose 
in intermittent peals of thunder, they ran 
in, while the carriage waited, their fans 
in their hands and their cloaks on their 
arms, for Mrs. Gilroy to tell them whether, 
if Héléne wore the pearls that had been 
their mother’s, Agnes might not wear the 
little diamond clasps. 

‘Young ladies usedn’t to wear dia- 
monds in my day,” said Mrs. Gilroy, her 
fingers twinkling rapturously in and out 
of the bows and puffs, quite in her ele- 
ment, and feeling as if she were going 
into society herself. ‘‘ But I just don’t 
know what they do now, honey.” 

‘* Well, I won't wear the pears, either,” 
said Héléne, as she undid them and tossed 
the shining string on the lounge. 

‘Oh, but pearls are mighty different! 
Indeed, indeedy !”’ said Mrs. Gilroy. 

‘“They may stay there, mayn’t they, 
Mrs. Gilroy, till I-come for them?” she 
asked. 

‘Yes, m’am, of course. And you'll be 
the belles of the ball, with them or with- 
out them! Two such sweet girls! We 
shall read about you in the Star to-mor- 
row.” 

And then the gay visions of snowy 
tulle and long bright ribbon-grasses were 
flashing down the rest of the stairway, 
and the pleasant voices were piping, ‘* Yes, 
yes, papa, here we are!” 

And Mrs. Gilroy, staring after them a 
moment, suddenly recovered herself, as 
if she had been dropped from the sky, 
and shot the bolt of the door, and turned 
to Connie with an indescribable air of 
hopelessness, holding out her arms, much 
as the loved lady-in-waiting might to a 
young queen deprived of her queendom. 

‘*Ma dear,” said Connie, after the mo- 
ment in which she stood drooping her 


lovely head over her mother’s, ‘‘ I don’t 
really mind.” 

Mrs. Gilroy’s sigh was breathed from 
the very source of tears. To be debarred 
by poverty from their rights! 

“Oh, but I don’t mind at all,” said 
Connie. ‘* What does it signify, ma dear, 
so long as we're together?” 

‘Oh, I never thought,” suddenly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gilroy—‘* when I went with 
your pa to the first assembly, and the 
Governor opened tlie ball with me, and 
every one said I was the very picture of 
a bride—and he was on his way up here, 
and I was right glad to come with him, 
and I stood with tle White House ladies 
in the receiving-line—I had a rose-pink 
taffeta and a string of pearls of my own,” 
cried Mrs. Gilroy, forgetting to ery for a 
moment. ‘‘And an Admiral was your 
godpapa, and so was his wife, and now 
every one is dead, or gone—I don’t know 
where it is they're at at all’’—with fresh 
tears. ‘“‘I try—I try—not to ery,—but 
when I thought you would be cared for 
like a drop of honey in a flower—” 

‘‘T am, ma dear, I am! You're so 
good to me—every one is,—and Tolly’s 
such a blessing! Just think of our luck 
in finding Tolly, and having this place, 
and this room!” 

“Oh, my goodness! Our luck! In 
being allowed to live!’ Then, Mrs. Gil- 
roy’s thoughts flashing to another elec- 
tric point, ‘*And those dear girls!” she 
cried, as she wiped her eyes. ‘* They did 
look powerful pretty. But, oh, Connie, 
honey,” gazing at the tall fair girl and 
twisting the pearls in her hand, ‘‘ the old 
pertrait in the west parlor—that is what 
you would be in pearls and a white sat- 
in. My heart! When I saw that white 
satin skirheet in the portrait ripped up 
with Sherman’s bayonets, I felt as if it 
was my own gown—” 

And then Connie's harp rang out the 
air of ‘‘ The Young Chevalier,” and Jack 
Knowles, hearing it as he came down from 
his upper room, could make up his mind 
to follow the Boynewaters only because 
he had no acquaintance with the Gilroys. 

It was the next day, after office hours, 
that, just as Connie in her blue wrapper 
came from the bath, which always seemed 
to her a necessary antidote to the atmos- 
phere of the day’s work, Héléne and Ag- 
nes rapped again at the low door on the 
landing. ‘*‘We want to borrow you,” 
they said to Connie. And they rustled 
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out of the room with her before she could 
vainsay them, and had her up in their 
own room, buried in a big towel, with Ma- 
demoiselle Vide’s fingers twirling the pale 
thick strands and masses of her hair, 
heaping curl over curl and braid over 
braid. ‘* There!” said Héléne, as made- 
moiselle gathered her paraphernalia and 
disappeared. ‘‘ One must take Vide when 
one can have her. She came in the fore- 
noon onee, and we had to hold ourselves 
just so all day long. You dear wonder- 
ing dear, you’re just too lovely for any- 
thing! An old French picture isn’t a 
circumstance to you. Now—you won't 
mind—you're going out with us, and 
you're going to wear this white crépe—” 
’ “No, no, no!” with frightened eyes. 

‘Yes, yes, yes! It will never be known 
—there are such dozens of crépes. And 
we've wreathed it with these great silk 
cactus flowers—no one but a white thing 
like you could wear the scarlet flames. 
And you shall have the pearls—” 

‘‘Oh, you don’t understand. I can’t!” 

‘And we're all going to the President’s 
levee with papa. We thought you might 
object to going to Mrs. Daingerfield’s or 
Mrs. Dusenbury’s without a card, but the 
President's house, you know, is your house, 
and you've a right to go there.” 

“Oh!” eried Connie, when she could be 
heard. ‘* It never would do in the world. 
You don’t see!—I’m only a girl in the 
Printing Bureau—” 

‘You're our company to-night. And 
I guess a girl in the Printing Bureau is 
as good as a girl in the White House.” 

‘But I don’t belong—lI couldn't keep it 
up. Oh, you don’t know how kind you 
are—how I should like to go! But it isn’t 
to be thought of!” 

And then suddenly Héléne and Agnes 
rushed down for Mrs. Gilroy. 

‘Not go?” cried Mrs. Gilroy, returning 
with them, her thin face flushed and 
eager; ‘‘ when you have the chance? My 
goodness! why not?” 

‘Oh, I'm not fit, ma.” 

‘Constantia Gilroy,” said her mother, 
solemnly, ‘‘ when these people in power 
were pore white trash your pa and I were 
drivin’ in our own wag’n up to the White 
Sulphur, and livin’ in one of the cottages, 
and drinkin’ the waters, and hearin’ the 
band music, and dancin’ every night with 
the firheest people in the South—” 

‘** But, ma,” said Connie, ‘‘that has no- 
thing to do with it!” 
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‘*Of course she will go, Miss Héléne, 
and be glad to go. And you are two 
dears. Yes, it’s a mighty heap like Cin- 
derella and two fairy godmothers; and 
you'll be home from the levee before 
twelve o'clock, anyway.” 

And then the girls ran down with her 
and Connie, their arms full of the things 
that Connie was to wear. And after their 
spare dinner Mrs. Gilroy gave each arti- 
cle of dress an inspection, half regretted 
that Connie’s complexion did not require 
the offices of rouge and powder, and pro- 
ceeded to lace the girl up in the ecrépe 
gown, setting a knee against her back 
and pulling might and main. 

‘*Ma!” gasped Connie. ‘‘ Ma! I can't 
breathe!” 

‘You've just got to breathe, honey. 
There! you'll catch on presently. You've 
grown right slack, wearin’ loose dresses 
so. Here, Tolly, you help!” 

‘*Laws ter gracious, Miss Jule!” said 
Tolly, standing off at last and surveying 
their work. ‘* Ef she ain’ de bery spit er 
de portrait ob ole madame dat hang in de 
wes’ parlor ‘foh de wah!” 

‘*Oh,Connie Gilroy,” cried her mother, 
as she wound the pearls about her throat, 
‘‘ what a beauty you are!” 

And the girl would not have been a 
girl, with the great dazzling fearsome 
world lying out there before her, if she 
had not blushed and laughed with joy 
and excitement, kissing her mother, kiss- 
ing Tolly, and crying to Mrs. Gilroy, 
**Oh, I wish you were going too!” 

“Oh, I wish I was!’ And Mrs. Gilroy 
and Tolley took turns at the crack of the 
door, as the three glad young things 
plunged down and joined the little Gen- 
eral where he was making the vestibule 
vocal. And Héléne cried: ‘‘ Oh, Jack, is 
this you? Our cousin, Mr. Knowles, Miss 
Gilroy. You'll have to go on the box, 
Jack!’ And of course that made no dif- 
ference to Jack, who, when he understood 
that he was in the company of this hea- 
venly creature, felt as if he had wings on 
his own shoulders too. 

As for Connie, she was in a trance. 
She had nothing to say to any one. Her 
wide-open eyes were like great stars in the 
midnight blue; her cheeks were like soft 
sweet rose leaves in the sun; her mouth 
trembled with smiles; she could not have 
told were she in the body or out of it 
when the carriage drove under the porte 
cochére, and she stepped down, and the 
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lofty officials slammed the door. Then 
the doughty little General's broad back 
and stout elbows made way through the 
surging mass of all sorts and conditions, 
and Jack’s towering shoulders were equal- 
ly effective in the rear, and asa bird might 
suddenly emerge from crowded ways upon 
clear blue space, she was defiling before 
the President and a line of spangled la- 
dies, and the music of the Marine Band 
blew out, and she was making on Jack’s 
arm the endless détour of a vast room 
that seemed to her unaccustomed eyes, 
with its draperies, its panels, its wilder- 
ness of mirrors, the splendor dripping 
from its glittering chandeliers, like a 
dream of kings’ palaces—quite unaware 
that the glances of the moving throng 
were centring on her as the most beau- 
tiful thing there; quite unaware of the 
gloating eves of Senator Bortle—big wa- 
tery floating eyes like robins’ eggs on a 
string; equally unaware of the little dark 
close-cropped attaché who had asked Jack 
to present him—Jack,who was a clerk in 
the State Department, and knew most of 
the younger diplomats, and held them in 
angry contempt, and had refused the re- 
quest. 

‘* Hancock is back, I hear,” exclaimed 
General Boynewater, when they crossed 
his path, proudly taking Connie on his 
ownarm. ‘‘ We are going over to Jolin- 
ny’s to drink his health. Meet vou later 
at the Ormonds’, Jack.” And in the 
next breath Héléne and Agnes were find- 
ing the wraps, and they were walking 
across Lafayette Square, leaving word for 
the carriage to follow, and were ina room 
where a dozen men, and some women so 
wonderfully clad that Connie could hard- 
ly believe she was in the world where she 
walked every day, were grouped about a 
mighty gallant blue-eyed hero just back 
from Indian-fighting, their hands aching 
from his grasp, while they drank his 
health in something that to Connie was 
like sunshine and fire and sweetness and 
fragrance all foaming together. And 
then the carriage door had slammed 
again, and Connie, still wordless, and al- 
most breathless, was whirling away to 
the Ormonds’, the Boynewater girls tak- 
ing the responsibility, and as delighted 
with her delight as if they had made this 
dazzling world of after-dark themselves. 

Connie, who had heard of so little, had 
heard of fairyland; and she experienced 
a filmy sensation that here it was, as she 


caught the tones of flute and violin, ay 
bent her lofty head under the palms and 
long banana leaves, saw the tine-cla 
stairways where shapes of loveliness as 
cended and descended, the tall tripods o 
the landing overflowing with burning 
roses, slabs bedded with violets, and ma) 
tels and doorways streaming with ivies 
and scarlet passion-flowers, the air mean 
while heavy with the breath of unse 
masses of heliotrope and jasmine. § 
saw, without knowing that she saw, thi 
soft lustre of innumerable wax-lights i 
lumining the shimmer of silk and lace 
and the frosty splendor of diamonds that 
seemed more alive than the beautiful bos 
oms beneath them, the beautiful faces 
above them, pouring over the glitter o| 
uniforms and jewelled orders, over tli 
wild flowing of the dance beyond. Then 
presently she found herself in the front 
row of the german, two chairs haying a 
ready been tied together there by Jac! 
She was taken out more frequently than, 
on the whole, Jack liked, and danced 1ik 
glad wild-fire, till she glanced up to meet 
the bold bleary gaze of Senator Bortle 
who leaned against a doorway, uncon 
scious of the stain of Burgundy he wore 
Then the instinct of repulsion woke hi 
from her dream and made her only a 
living, breathing statue, and ten times 
more beautiful to Jack than she had been 
before. 

It was when the champagne breakfast 
was served the dancers on the floor that 
Senator Bortle, having added material! 
to the Burgundy stains, got himself pre 
sented to her; and, in spite of Jack, it was 
he who put her into the carriage, when 
just before the dawn, they all rolled home 
dishevelled as bacchantes, weary but joy- 
ous. And Mrs. Gilroy opened her door 
sleepy, but joyous tco, and kissed her fii 
ger-tips to the Boynewaters, and dre 
Connie in, and turned up the gas and 
looked at her eestatically. ‘It’s no use 
going to sleep now,” she said. ‘* Toll: 
will make the coffee presently, and yo 
shall tell me all about it.” And she sat 
like one under a spell, as if it were slie 


that had the dress and the dance and tlie 


triumph and the joy, while she listened. 
leaning forward and holding her tired 
head in her hands. 

Tolly sprang up with a bewildered start 
from the lounge, where her massive pro 
portions had been reposing in deep slun 
ber, ‘*’Clar’ ter goodness!” she exclaimed, 
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as she looked at Connie walking up and 
down the room in the still unquenched 
pleasure of her story. ‘‘ Den I ain’ dead 
an’ gone ter heben foh sho’! Dess gwine 
ter say p intedly,* I don’ desarb it noways, 
Mars’ Gabriel: I done stole Miss Jule’s 
pink ribbin, wen I warn’ dat ar high, 
toobysho’ !"—an’ I seed ‘twas yo’, honey. 
Yasser, sho’s yo’ bawn, hi-yi!” 

‘Tolly staid, because she knew I was 
right down scared alone with all the dogs 
barking—” 

‘* An’ dese yer conterban’s all ober town 
a-tryin’ ter git a man’s libin’ out’n his 
mouf,” said Tolly. ‘‘ But dare ain’ no 
more’n time now, I spec I reckon, foh me 
ter git my ole man’s corn bread an’ bacon, 
an’ Abram off ter his schule. Dare, honey, 
yo’ neenter be s'prised yo’ ole Tolly took 
yo’ foh Gabriel—yo’ looks lak a gret but- 
terfly wid his wings tore down. I's be 
cropin’ up agin bime-by, Miss Jule.” 

‘*No, no, mammy dear,” said Connie. 
‘* There’s some coffee left over. You run 
along. And when our ship comes home 
you shall havea silk gown, Tolly. Good- 
by now. And, oh, ma,” still going on 
with her recital, ‘‘I was waltzing down 
the room with an officer—oh, not a young 
man, but so gay, so kind, so pleasant, ma! 
And who do you reckon it was? You'd 
never dream—l’ll have to tell you—Gen- 
eral Sherman !” 

“Sherman, Connie! Sherman!” al- 
most shrieked Mrs. Gilroy, clapping her 
hand over her mouth. ‘‘ Oh, Connie!— 
oh, what ever made me let you go? Oh! 
oh! we did wrong; we might have 
known—” 

‘*Ma, I just think you believe it was he 
with his own bayonet—” 

‘Stabbed the old portraits!” 

‘‘Ma dear, you’re an unreconstructed 
rebel!” 

“Oh, hush, Connie, hush! If any one 
heard you—and we lost our place—” 

And tired out with pleasure, and vica- 
rious pleasure, they both began to cry, 
and fell asleep at last in each other's arms, 
still crying, and only awoke to find that 
Connie had not a moment to lose in tear- 
ing off her finery and getting into her 
black alpaca and hurrying to her work. 

Mrs. Gilroy passed the day shaking and 
brushing and wiping off the pretty gown, 
pressing the crumpled ribbons, sewing up 
here and there a rip, smoothing out the 
silken petals of the cactus flowers, moist- 
ening them with a little quince- water, and 
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tying them intoshape till dry ; while Tolly, 
who came up after lunch to talk over the 
report of victory, spent her energy with 
bread crumbs on the gloves, till at night- 
fall the toilet lay almost as fresh and 
resplendent as it was when Connie put it 
on. 

‘***Foh de Lawd, Miss Jule,” said Tolly, 
‘* we won’ be atter keepin’ honey fo’ long. 
Ef her pa’d done lib ter seen ‘er las’ 
night yo'd’a’ hatter whoop ‘im, sho’, de po’ 
chile! She look dess de way a rose wid 
de dew on it is bleedzed ter look.” 

‘**Oh, Tolly,” said Mrs. Gilroy, resting 
her head on the kind and ample bosom, 
‘* what a comfort you are!” 

‘* Deed, then, Miss Jule, ole miss uster 
say ‘twas all Toll was made fo’. Dare, 
dare, now, a tired lamb- 

** Oh, the day you met up with me in 
the street and followed me in here, Tolly, 
if you'd been an angel from heaven the 
sight of you wouldn’t have been half so 
good!” 

*’Clar’ ter gracious!” exclaimed Tolly, 
chuckling with the notion. ‘* W’en Tol- 
ly’s one ob dese yer angels, Miss Jule, 
*twon’ be a brack one. Mind how, w’en 
her pa shot de w’ite herons, li'l’ missy ery 
fo’ fear he done shoot de angels? Alwes 
was dess so tender-hearted. See her now, 
I kin, wid her tier full er de chick’ns she 
tuk fum de speckle hen, dat tromple an’ 
sot onter ’em hebby all she cud do, she 
ses. It dess maks me die er-laffin’ ter 
*member de big rooster dat was her pet, 
tappin’ ter de po’ch slats fo’ her ter be 
gwine out. ‘Deed she was a sweet lamb! 
I was tellin’ on’y dis yer mornin’ ob de 
time she done stick de rain-lilies all thoo 
her pooty har, so’s ter hab it lookin’ like 
dey wuz her brack mammy’s teenty bar 
becue braids. She dess t’ought her mam- 
my was a holy show dem days, sho’ 
nuff.” And Tolly lingered with her be- 
guiling reminiscences till Connie opened 
the door at length, almost too tired to 
speak, and her old mammy put her to bed 
and rubbed the life back into her. 

‘* No,” said Connie, the next day, ‘‘I 
will take the things back now. I shall 
not go any more. You see yourself, ma, 
it isn’t possible. Miss Heéléne and Miss 
Agnes can sleep all day. I must be off at 
work. And it is po use. I am one of 
the working people now. It was awfully 
pleasant—but—well, I reckon I’ve seen it 
all, anyway.” And in spite of her mo- 
ther’s outery that she was throwing away 
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her chances, that she was set as Chick- 
amauga Crag, that she was all Gilroy, 
without a drop of Talliafero in her, Con- 
nie took back the white crépe and the 
gloves and the scarf and the cloak and 
the flowers and all the rest. 

‘““The dear dress!” said her mother, 
laying it over her arms, and tossing back 
her head quickly, that the falling tear 
might not touch it. 

‘*Oh, when you were going to be such 
a success!” cried Héléne, as Connie sur- 
rendered the pretty armful. ‘* And we 
had such plans and invitations for you!” 

‘*T couldn't accept them, you know.” 

‘* And the Senator!” said Agnes. 

** Oh, he doesn’t signify !” 

‘* Papa thinks he signifies a great deal,” 
said Agnes. 

‘* Miles and miles of lumber-forests and 
coal-mines. And the combustion of car- 
bon signifies diamonds,” said Héléne. 

And that night the Boynewaters came 
up without cards, and with the Senator. 
And Mrs. Gilroy was ina mild alarm and 
an amiable flutter, Tolly stepping behind 
the curtain; but the ivory nymph that 
leaned across her harp was not more cold 
and irresponsive than Connie was. It 
made no difference, however, to the Sen- 
ator. Archimedes could move the world 
if he had a place whereon to stand, and 
the Senator had found the place. 

Things that had for so long been mov- 
ing with a stagnant tlow for Connie Gil- 
roy had suddenly begun to rush. She 
had been detained about her work, and 
having gone down the Avenue on an er- 
rand, was hurrying home in the dusk, 
when she became aware of a measured 
step behind her, hastening when she did, 
and overtaking her; and she turned her 
head at a word of salutation to find her- 
self addressed by the little dark and close- 
cropped attaché with whom she had no 
acquaintance. Without a second glance 
she quickened her steps, presently to 
something like a run, as the fellow, en- 
deavoring to speak, kept beside her; and 
reaching the house at last, she flung her- 
self into the vestibule, only to be followed 
by him, her shriek of excitement and 
panic perhaps adding speed to the move- 
ment of Jack Knowles, then just sallying 
forth. 

It was Jack’s moment. He _ burst 
through the door; saw the thing at a 
glance. ‘‘It isn’t the first time!” he ex- 
claimed, and he caught the little attaché 
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by the collar and tossed him out on thi 
sidewalk, where he pitched staggerin 
across the bricks, and fell among the co}, 
ble-stones of the gutter. He was foun: 
there by the police shortly after, and th 
newspapers next day came near makino 
an international incident of it. 

**Oh!” cried Mrs. Gilroy, inspired b 
that one of her ideas which troubled h 
the most, as Jack, taking his chance 
both hands, came in with Connie; ** yo 
are in the State Department—he 
complain—and you will lose your plac: 

‘*No, he won't,” said Jack. “If he 
opens his mouth he’ll lose his own place, 
and he knows it. Oh, I hope you are 
better now!” turning to the breathless 
Connie. 

Nothing could have been more oppor 
tune for Mr. Jack. Of course he had to 
ask in the morning how Miss Connie was 
and to send some roses before him, and 
to come in the evening and beg to see for 
himself. And of course Connie played 
and sang to him, till Senator Bortle tapped 
at the door; and then Mrs. Gilroy had to 
tell him the story, and Connie had to 
grow as still, as the Senator said to him- 
self, as frozen peach and snow. 

Nevertheless, the Senator came again, 
and then he came again, and he did not 
know, and would not have cared if he 
had known, that Connie dusted the room 
every time he left it. The people in the 
house, except the one or two who knew otf 
Jack’s state of mind, felt as if all the Gil 
roy difficulties had come to an end; for 
here was there not a Senator of the United 
States at their command? And was it 
for a moment to be supposed that a 
penniless girl, with a penniless mother. 
dependent on capricious labor, would 
frown upon his suit? 

Jack supposed it, however—but in the 
face of odds. 

‘*You had better put it behind you, 
Jack,” said General Boynewater. ‘‘ For 
you see yourself what are a clerk's 
chances beside a Senator’s.” 

“Oh, hang a Senator's!” muttered 
Jack. 

‘*You can’t-hang a Senator's. Look 
at it rationally, Jack. There’s no one 
no one living, short of the Prime Minister 
of Englaud—who isa Senator’s peer. He 
is the representative in council of a sov 
ereign State. The State may be small, 
but it is an independent power, and lie is 
its accredited ambassador to the world. 





Here in Washington he is practically 
omnipotent. If he wants anything, he 
has every other Senator behind him. A 
Senator’s wife takes precedence of the 
wife of the British minister. And if you 
don’t know what that means to the femi- 
nine heart, it’s time you did!” 

‘I deny your inference,” said Jack. 
He was sure that the heavenly simplicity 
of Connie Gilroy’s nature— But he could 
not utter the thought. Tospeak her name 
at all was a sort of profanity. 

‘* And then the man’s a millionaire.” 

And there Jack groaned. 

‘** No, no,” he said, in a moment, as the 
General gathered up the reins. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more sordid about her than 
there is about a drop of dew.” 

‘“Glad you think so. So do TI. But 
we live in the world, and money is sim- 
ply the blood of the world. Why, even 
a squaw in the tepee—” 

As if a squaw belonged to the same 
creation as Connie Gilroy! 

‘‘Never mind about the squaw,” said 
Jack. 

‘* What's the matter with the Senator?” 
said the little General. ‘* He’s a man of 
power. If he finds living perhaps too 
pleasant, well, you might do no better in 
his place, Jack. If you really care for 
the girl, you shouldn't be standing in her 
light. You have nothing in the world 
but that little frame house on the M Street 
bank that you bought for the rise in land. 
Stands you in for a thousand, maybe. 
And he—he can give her the luxury of 
princes. She'll be just as happy with the 
one as with the other after a couple of 
years, say; and she'll be a great deal bet- 
ter off with the one.” 

‘Tf you say another word,” exclaimed 
Jack, ‘‘ I will get out and walk home.” 

‘* Well,” said the General, ‘‘ your legs 
are long enough.” 

But in spite of all that the General and 
the rest of the world might say, Jack knew 
where Connie’s happiness lay, and was 
determined to act upon his knowledge. 
The soft spring weather with its high 
white light in the upper sky had come, 
the slopes of the Capitol grounds were 
purple with violets, and out of town the 
orchards were clouds of blush and fra- 
grance, One day the General took them 
all down to Mount Vernon; and Connie 
had enjoyed the long green reaches, and 
the lonely desolation of the shores, and 
the slow wash of the great river, the dis- 
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tant crowing of the cocks, the bay of some 
great hound, the chirping of the little 
naked pickaninnies on the water’sedge, the 
smoke of their father’s cabin above. As 
she stood on the spacious piazza and stroll- 
ed over the slope where the hyacinths were 
springing in the grass, she felt like a glad 
child the liberty of her absence from of 
fice, and she ate the dainties Héléne and 
Agnes were spreading on the grass, and 
drank from the glass Jack brought her, 
with an irresponsible sense of no to-mor- 
row. Then suddenly she understood it 
was Senator Bortle’s picnic, as he joined 
them, and she rose and strayed off into 
the garden. 

The little General assisted himself la- 
boriously to get upon his feet and go after 
her. ‘‘My dear child,” said he, puffing 
along beside her, ‘* you—you haven't any 
father. And you must let me say that 
you—really—you are not treating the 
Senator—”’ 

‘**Do you think my father would have 
liked me to—to—do differently?” said 
Connie, looking down. 

‘*Assuredly! assuredly! The Sen- 
ator—” 

‘Tf it were Miss Héléne—would you?” 
said Connie, looking up, while the Gen- 
eral feit as if he had seen a blue flash like 
that of a swallow’s wing. 

‘** Well, I—that is, my dear—it alters the 
case; because, you see—” 

** Yes?” said Connie softly then. 

**She’s as dense as a Cheshire cheese,” 
said the General afterward. But perhaps 
the reason the conversation was not con- 
tinued was that Agnes, looking after them, 
with a strange light opening her eyes, had 
sent her cousin Jack to make a third. 
And presently the little General returned, 
routed, to finish the claret with the Sena- 
tor at the lunch-hamper—the Senator, who 

yas placing his reliance on a coup yet to 
be played—and Jack and Connie had a 
half-hour in heaven as they wandered 
along the alleys of the old gerdens and 
between the hedges breast-high with spicy 
box. When they came down to the boat, 
and paused a moment where some little 
lads, to please their elders, were making 
a sport of patriotism and taking the oath 
of allegiance at the tomb, ‘‘It is not the 
only oath of allegiance taken to-day, as 
I’m a sinner!” whispered Miss Héléne to 
her sister. And all the way up the river 
Connie sat in such a stupor of joy that 
she did not even know the Senator sat be- 
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side her, nodding sleepily after his liba- 
tions to the evil gods. 

The great legislator was, however,quite 
wide-awake by the time they reached the 
wharf, and was in a gay and bantering 
mood as they trundled along homeward; 
and when they reached a candy-shop he 
must have them all out for bonbons; and 
then, strolling along the Avenue, he was 
presently stopping at a jewelry window, 
where Connie found herself in a way 
pushed in the door by the advance of 
those behind her. ‘‘ For,” silently and 
consentaneously reasoned his cousins, 
‘this is a poor outlook for Jack, and for 
her too. And if she should see what it 
is the Senator can do for her—” And 
there was the Senator displaying the 
treasures that had been sent over from 
New York for his inspection, and Connie 
would have been more than woman and 
less than human could she have hindered 
acry of delight at their beauty, especial- 
ly with all the others exclaiming too, 
and her mother dark and flushed and 
longing with eager eyes beside her. 

For the Senator held up an opal carved 
with a flying Mercury, looking like the 
sky out of which the god might break on 
any of these radiant fogs where the sun 
dissolved the vapors over the Potomac. 
The thin and sallow hand that flashed 
towards it and then away was not Con- 
nie’s. Nor did she put out her hand when 
he lifted a pendant of pearls, blue and 
blush and black and bronze and milky, 
lustrous as white fire. Then, as Connie 
would have drawn back behind Miss Hé- 
léne, who was critically examining an 
Indian bangle,this purchaser in the slave- 
market balanced before her eyes a huge 
barbaric butterfly, whose wings were lam- 
ine of tourmaline, deep crimson at the 
core, melting out to palest rose, and that 
shading into delicatest green and down 
to blackness, the body a precious cat’s- 
eye, the antennz of tiny sparks. But 
Connie still said nothing; the exclama- 
tions of the others perhaps covered her 
silence. Her mother’s hollow whispers 
were like a moan. He took up a circlet 
of loose-swinging rubies, from whose cen- 
tre hung a twilight-blue aquamarine of 
strange tinct and cut. 

‘*Oh,” cried Miss Agnes, turning to see 
if her sister saw, ‘‘ how unspeakably gor- 
geous!” while Mrs.Gilroy’s eyes implored 
the General's help. 

‘“Tt is yours,” murmured the Senator 
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to Connie,taking his opportunity. 


“Any 
of them—all of them—all yours if you 
will.” 

‘*‘No,no,no; oh no! 
in the same tone. ‘I do not accept gifts.’ 


” 


answered Connie, 


** Ah, I see!” he said then. 
will do but diamonds. Well—and these 
are no common stones.” And he took 
from an inner pocket of the casket a pair 
of unset diamonds that the jeweller plant 
ed in the long pincers over the black vel 
vet. They were the size, perhaps, of a 
hazelnut, and blue as the sky itself, and 
splendid as the blue sky poured full of 
sunshine. ‘‘They were a queen’s once,” 
murmured the Senator again, Héléne and 
Agnes busy with a second bangle. ‘‘ They 
shall be another queen's. My wife shall 
wear them; and they will not match the 
blueness and the glory of her eyes.” 

‘*T hope they will be becoming to her,” 
said Connie, turning to leave the place. 
**Come, ma dear”—Jack, who had waited 
in the doorway, joining her as she went 
along, her mother lingering and looking 
back and slowly following, as though 
each step gave pain. 

‘‘That settles it, I faney,” whispered 
Miss Agnes to her sister. 
be bought. But I’m sorry for Jack by 
and-by. She will always remember those 
blue diamonds.” 

It seemed to have settled it indeed. 
And that night, as Jack went up to his 
own room, remembering this scene, but 
still more vividly remembering Connie 
as she sat playing on her harp in the low 
room, her hands lying like live white 
flowers on the muted strings, remempber- 
ing the last moment ere they said good 
night—Tolly, with nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles, having called Mrs. Gil- 
roy behind the curtain—-he hardly knew 
were he sleeping or waking; so deep and 
so glad his dream that it seemed searcel y 
more real than the dream into which he 
slipped. 

The gladness of the dream still wrapped 
the lovers even after the Boynewaters, 
fearing the warmer weather, and the Gen- 
eral, having finished his business with the 
Secretary, had left town, although with 
urgent invitation to the Gilroys, and the 
Senator had come up and taken their 
rooms. 

‘** Wha’s he dar foh?” said Tolly, when 
she brought home the clothes. *‘ Co’tin’ 
our Miss Connie wid his low-down im- 
perence—ornery wiite trash! He tink 
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Miss Connie look at him wid one eye 
shet? Skasely.” 

‘‘Oh, Tolly, he has such a heap of 
money!” sighed Mrs. Gilroy. ‘‘She’d be 
at the very top of everything.” 

‘‘She’s top er tings now, honey, Miss 
Connie is. Wha’s his money wuff?” as 
she let down Mrs. Gilroy’s hair and be- 
gan brushing out its length. ‘‘I spec’ 
Mars’ Jack ‘ll git her all she done wants, 
and nobody neenter wants more’n dey 
wants. Go ‘long wid yer Mars’ Sena- 
tor!” said Tolly, whistling millions down 
the wind as if a cabin over in the Liber- 
ties were enough for human happiness. 
‘* Dare, now, chile, Mars’ Jack °1] be right 
smart ob a comfort to yo’ yit. Dess 
t'row dat worry off'n yo’ ter Mars’ Jack 
an’ de Lawd, an’ let ole Tolly comb yo’ 
pooty ha’r out twell yo’ gits ter sleep. 
Yo’s on’y mammy’s baby yo’'self, po’ 
dear.” 

Everywhere now the sunbeams show- 
ered down fervently, and the cloud of the 
Capitol dome rose from under-clouds of 
greenery, and where the river wound, its 
steep south bank was green as virgin 
forest. Sometimes, after office hours, Jack 
took Connie out upon it in his skiff, the 
shells of the Analostans and the Potomacs 
sweeping by; and they lingered in the 
open water above the Three Sisters till 
sunset painted the stream and made it 
seem as if they floated in mid-heaven; or 
they waited till the moonlight wrapped 
them, they two alone, in silvery space. 
Sometimes Jack brought round horses, 
and they were off down Rock Creek way, 
where the dogwood boughs stretched 
white level floors of bloom aloft through 
the forest; and they forded the stream 
and came in over the Heights, past gar- 
dens that seemed in the soft dark a-wil- 
derness of flower and fragrance; or they 
were up by sunrise, and riding out on the 
Maryland hill roads, where, far away, the 
city with its rosy colors lay below them 
in the quivering light like the dream of 
some flower-set place of columned corri- 
dors and temples; or they galloped across 
to Arlington, as people had been wont in 
the former times, with the dew on the 
grass, and looked back on tlie dome across 
the river, and wondered concerning the 
pleasant old days with morning guests to 
breakfast there, and all the gayety that 
had gone down under the billows of 
death that seemed to roll and break visi- 
bly here in the long cresting lines of head- 
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stones, and that gave their joy the dash 
of sadness which makes a saving shadow: 
and they went out in the warm evenings, 
after the roses began to intoxicate the air 
—the great crimson-black roses, the pale 
blush, the spotless snowy ones — and 
strolled in the blossomy squares, or sat in 
the soft shadows till the caged mocking- 
birds hanging outside the windows began 
their wild sweet music. 

But not in all this time did the Senator 
forget his pursuit. Flowers were almost 
daily sent to the Gilroy door; and the 
hint was not taken when no thanks were 
returned, nor when finally they were left 
to perish outside. Little pasteboard box- 
es of sherbet were brought there, and 
declined, and large long glasses bristling 
with straws and green stems of mint, rich 
with berry or cherry and the sparkle of 
ice, and creaming with the cordial julep. 
It is a shame to have to say that once 
Tolly, being there, took such a glass from 
the messenger’s hand, and imbibed its 
juices herself, with much happy rolling 
of her great tender eyes and unctuous 
smacking of her lips. ‘* Tell yo’ mas’r,” 
she said to the boy, ‘‘he’s a Chrissen 
gen'l’man.” 

Occasionally the Senator ascended the 
half-flight and took a long breath and 
knocked. It occurred once to Mrs. Gilroy, 
as she opened the door herself, to say that 
they were not at home; but she had not 
the quality, and she admitted him as be- 
longed to Southern hospitality, and treated 
him becomingly, and would have Connie 
play at his request, cold enough although 
Connie was to chill the hottest fervor; 
and the Senator felt as if at last he had 
laid hand on his hope, and renewed his 
proposal, only to receive the same reply 
as on previous occasion. 

It was the long session of Congress. 
The Senator in his seersucker clothes, and 
with his large light umbrella and palm- 
leaf fan, made himself as comfortable as 
he could, although his rubicund counte- 
nance beaded with warm drops told of 
but ill success. In the evenings, as he 
took his chair and sat out with some of 
the other lodgers on the broad sidewalk, 
one must endure his society or go into 
the house, that was something like an 
oven after the fire has been drawn a little 
while. 

It would have been unpleasant to any 
one less simple-minded than Connie to 
come wandering home with Jack and to 
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encounter the company sitting with the 
Senator and his fan, and for whom he 
had usually ordered up ices from the con- 
fectioner’s on the Avenue. The ices were 
no temptation to Connie going quietly 
by. But the beggar begging for his drop 
of water hardly longed with more long- 
ing than Mrs. Gilroy had in knowledge 
of those ices out there, she suffering with- 
in, remembering with a pang the proposal 
for Connie’s hand that had first come to 
her through the General, angry that Con- 
nie could not have found the Senator to 
her mind, and then despising herself as 
she recalled the moist mountain of flesh 
and contrasted it with the half-heroiec air 
of a person tall and straight and dark and 
thin and tender. All the same, the anger 
would recur when in the late afternoons, 
if she chanced to be in the front of the 
house, she saw the fine ladies in their 
open carriages, with their gay parasols, 
driving by to Harewood and the Soldiers’ 
Home, or out to Fort Whipple, and knew 
they were cooled by the breeze of their 
own motion, and knew they would drive 
down in the delicious dark over the Long 
Bridge and the water, or by the K Street 
market, with the torches flaring over the 
heads of the mules and the colored people 
emerging out of blackness, over piles of 
crisp vegetables and berries and the 
boughs of blossoms there, and felt herself 
withering with heat, and thought of Con- 
nie at the sweltering work of the Printing 
Bureau. But the moment she heard Jack’s 
proud step come ringing into the hall, all 
her faint heart went out in loyalty to him, 
and she said she would die of the heat 
and thirst before she would let Jack have 
a sorrow. And then she used to say to 
Tolly that she really didn’t know whether 
she or Connie was the most in love with 
Jack. 

But one day Mrs. Gilroy made a fatal 
mistake. The Senator had called before 
Connie’s return from office, and had 
spoken again of his wishes and purposes 
in regard to her. 

‘It seems right unkind,” said Mrs. Gil- 
roy, ‘here in my own room, but you just 
ought to have more sense, Colonel. Down 
in my country we don’t speak of such 
things till the bride-cake’s baked, but 
when my daughter marries, anyway, it 
will be Mr. Knowles that stands up with 
her.” 

‘*T can’t credit it!” puffed the Senator. 
‘*T—T ought to forbid the banns! A Trea- 
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sury clerk, who can give her nothing 
that superb creature, who should ride jy 
her carriage and wear her cashmeres— 

‘*Not in dis yer wedder,” murmured 
Tolly, behind the curtain. 

**Oh, I know it, I know it!” said Mrs 
Gilroy. ‘‘ And if her pa had only lived 

‘* But, you see, he didn’t,” said the Sen 
ator, softly. ‘‘And when I think ther 
isn’t a princess in Europe could look as 
she would in a coronet of old-mine stones 
and that I could give it to her—” 

**T wish you could!” said Mrs. Gilroy. 

The Senator sat a little while, leaning 
forward with one elbow on his knee, and 
forgetting to fan himself and to wonder 
how any one existed in that superheated 
room. When he looked up there was an 
unusual brightness in his watery eye. ‘| 
sha’n’t take this as final,” said he. ‘I've 
wanted a good many things in my life, 
and I’ve always got them. Perhaps she’l! 
listen to reason by-and-by.” He paused 
amoment. ‘It’s for her own good,” he 
said, 

‘*Toobysho'!” murmured Tolly. 

‘* At any rate, Mrs. Gilroy, if you ever 
find yourself in need of a friend, you'l! 
know where to look for him.” 

**Oh, I'm always in powerful need,” 
cried Mrs. Gilroy. 

** Very well,” said the Senator. 

It was the next afternoon that Connie 
came home with a weary step and an 
ashen face. The great heat was begin 
ning to tell upon her; but this pallor was 
born of more than the heat. The head 
of her division had told her that her ser 
vices were no longer required. Another 
person with more influence had her place 

But before Mrs. Gilroy had time to re- 
alize the blow, in the materialization of 
her most haunting idea, Jack had fol- 
lowed. And when Tolly, as she went 
home, passed the Senator at the door out 
of which she sometimes chose to go rath- 
er than by the alleyway, bursting with 
pride and joy, she could not contain her- 
self; and looking down at him from the 
corners of her big dancing eyes, as she 
balanced her basket of clothes on her 
head, she went along muttering: ‘‘ Lawd- 
a-mussy! ’Mos’allus ginerly folks burns 
dare fingers meddlin’. Dess natally hur 
ries up de cakes. De sun ‘ain’ done shine 
on a wiiter bride ‘n my Miss Connie 
gwine be nex’ week comin’, ‘cept Miss Jule 
herse’f was, foh sho’!” 

Perhaps the Senator's next interference 
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was more to the purpose. For when Jack 
vent to his desk, a morning or two later, 
there lay the dreadful yellow envelope. 
For a moment the handsome head that 
Connie loved went down upon the desk. 
What in the world was there todo? Now 
everything was impossible. 

His chief had no help for him. He, an 
employé of the State Department, had as- 
saulted a member of the diplomatic body 
—the little attaché, of whose punishment 
the Boynewaters and the Senator had so 
laughingly and indignantly approved. 
After such action, which had just been 
reported, it was idle to hope to be rein- 
stated. 

And the life of the office had unfitted 
him for everything else. And if it had 
not, what was there to which he could 
turn his hand in a hurry? What that 
would stand in this gap of life and death 
for Connie and her mother? The sale of 
the little M Street site and shanty could 
cover only the present needs. He saw 
himself, down a sudden vista, hanging on 
the hope of another place when the Sena- 
tor should be snowed under, down at heel, 
borrowing money, living from hand to 
mouth. He would be better going out and 
taking up a quarter-section. But what 
was Connie for a rough life and the bat- 
tle with the wilderness? And give up 
Connie, his dear girl, his white innocent 

and the day of their wedding named— 
ah, never! And he walked the morning 
long, slow and laggingly, in the sultry 
heat, and fell prostrate on the lounge in 
the low dim room at last, insensible from 
sunstroke. 

‘Oh, Tolly, Tolly!” cried Mrs. Gilroy, 
wringing her helpless hands when Tolly 
came in that night. ‘‘ What, what is to 
become of us? We've lost our place! 
And so has your Master Jack! And not 
a picayune to cross ourselves with!” 

‘Prince er darkness! Dat’s bad news 
foh sho’!” said Tolly. ‘‘Huh! An’ T’ain’ 
brung my tinkin’-cap erlong. Dat look 
jubus.” 

‘‘ And we shall starve to death, Tolly!” 

Sho’, now, honey!” 

‘* Yes, yes, we've either to beg or starve, 
and it’s a heap sight easier to starve!” 

**Sho’, sho’, now, honey! I’ain’ no pa- 
tience wid yo’, Miss Jule. Gilroys talkin’ 
‘bout starbin’! Who said dat ar,” cried 
Tolly, fiereely, taking off her bandanna 
and tying it in a more defiant topknot 
than before, ** bout de seed ob de right- 
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eous? Yo’ ain’ gwine be fo’saken, Miss 
Jule, wid dese yer han’s in de worl!” 

“Oh, my poor Tolly !” sobbed Mrs. 
Gilroy. 

‘Tellin’ "bout picayunes,” exclaimed 
Tolly, *‘dar’s a right smart ob ‘em in de 
box wid my ole man’s razor.” 

** Oh, Tolly, Tolly, what of it?” 

‘*'W’at ob it? W’y dey’s yo's. I sesso.” 

‘*Tolly dear! You know I can't take 
your money.” 

‘**My money, Miss Jule? Well, now, I 
likes dat. My money! W’y, Miss Jule! 
Honey!” urged Tolly, with the silkiest 
persuasion in her voice. ‘* Don’ I ‘long 
ter yo"? Ain’ de bery breff in my body 
yo’s?’ Ain’ I, an’ my chilluns, an’ ebery- 
ting I’s got, yo’s? Yo’ don’ spec’ yo’ 
reckon anyt’ing dis yer mis’able no-ac 
count No’then gub’ment says make any 
diff'unce in t’ings as dey really be? Dese 
yer fractitious Yankee laws, dey can’t 
make brack wite. An’ I’s brack, an’ yo’ 
sarbunt, an’ yo’ prop’ty, an’ de wuk ob yo’ 
han’s! I‘longs ter yo’, Miss Jule, honey!” 
said Tolly, sitting down beside Miss Jule, 
and holding out both her poor hands, 
with the rosy palms upward, as if to put 
on the old fetters. 

‘Oh, Tolly, Tolly!” cried Mrs. Gilroy, 
her arms round Tolly’s neck, and her 
head upon the comfortable bosom. ‘‘ We 
haven't a friend in the world but you!” 

‘** An’ dat’s a plenty!” said Tolly. ‘* Yo’ 
dess keep de ice on Mars’ Jack’s head—de 
po’ suff’rin’ martyr dis yer ‘dic’lous ornery 
Pruridun’ done make ob ’im,—an’ Tolly 
"11 do de res’, atter a wile. Yo’ neenter 
be cast down dat a-way, li'l missy. I spee’ 
dar’s folkses in de worl’ wusser off °n yo’ 
is. Yo’ dess watch out twell yo’ see our 
Miss Connie hole up her head wid de 
swimmies’ set ob dem all, an’ axin’ howdy 
ter de Queen ob France like she was an’er 
queen herse’f, hi-yi!” 

The smoke was curling busily out of 
the chimney of the cabin over on the 
island next day; and the appetizing odors 
that poured through the door were con- 
tinually bringing from his play a little 
colored boy, whose sole garment was a 
pair of trousers buttoned round the neck. 

‘*Now, Abram Linkum Tollifer,” cried 
Tolly, her face glittering with perspiration 
and joy, ‘‘yo’s done hab all de mush an’ 
milk yo’ could carry dis yer breathin’ 
mornin’. An’ yo’ gwine ter hab ’taters 
an’ pepper an’ po’k fat foh dinner; an’ yo’ 
ain’ ter say a word ter yo’ pa w’en he come 
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from wuk, *bout dis an’ all. Ef yo’ does, 
ise dess lam yo’ twell yo'drap. Now yo’ 
hear me? An’ Ise put yo’ ter bade an’ 
call de bogy ter sot by! But good li] boys 
has dare molasseses biled wid fat ter dip 
dare hoe-cake inter, toobysho’. Yo’ sees, 
sonny,” she said, in the more amicable 
tone, as she carefully laid the viands in a 
basket, while Abram’s mouth watered and 
his great eyes rolled mightily in his little 
serious face, ‘‘up dar ter Miss Jule’s— 
‘tain’ lak dey was hungry or did’n’ hab de 
fat ob de lan’ ter libon. Lawd-a-mussy, 
dey hes poun’-cake fried foh brekfuss, an’ 
birheds up, dressed, fum Andy Hancock’s, 
an’ ice-creams th’ee times ebery day ob 
dare libes. An’ de roas’ possums layin’ 
roun’ de carbin’-tables dare—'tain’ no use 
talkin?!” 

‘**T di’n’t see none w’en I was dare,” re- 
marked Abram, wistfully. 

‘Yo’ was tuk up. Yo’ seed Miss Jule, 
an’ Miss Connie, de wite flower. An’ yo’ 
knowed yo’ mammy useter ‘long ter dem 
*foh she ‘longed ter herse’f—” 

**Yo’ don’ now,” said Abram, edging 
nearer to the sweet-cakes. 

‘No. We’s free niggers now, bress 
de Lawd! An’ yo’s gwine ter go ter 
schule an’ grow up a man,an’-— Take 
dat!”"—that being a resounding slap on 
Abram’s poor little fat, peculating fingers. 
‘Now yo’ dess roar out yo’ roar!” and 
she went on with her packing. 

‘**T don’ b'leeb dey hes de ’possums,” 
whimpered Abram, presently. 

‘*Co'’se dey does. Ain’ dey w’ite qual- 
itv? An’ don’ de worl’, ‘possums an‘ all, 
‘long ter de w’ite quality?” 

‘*T years pa done tell bout de ‘possums 
down in Georgy, an’ dey ’mos’ allus gin- 
erly ‘longed ter cullud pussons.” 

‘** Well, mebbe dey war’n’ possums, den. 
Dey was li'l roas’ suckin’ pigs, sho ‘nuff; 
dat was w’at dey was, now I minds agin. 
But I warn’ dem folkses up dar ter see us 
po’ cullud pussons hes some tings down 
yere dess well es yuthers, kaze 1 hes ter 
keep up de credit ob yo’ pa’s fam’ly. An’ 
so I's totin’ up dis yer frie’ chicken an’ 
Merrylan’ biscuit an’ lemon cakes; an’ 
some day Ise tote up a piece er water- 
millyun,dess ter let em see we hes water- 
millyun down yere ter set our teef in. 
Yere, now, Abram—it’s mammy’s sonny, 
sho ’nuff! Yo’ unnerstan’, I dess hatter 
do it! An’ dar’s de pan, an’ yo’ can hab de 
scrapin’s—dar’s “*bunnunce ob ’em; an’ 
wen de circus comes agin— Loss ter 


gracious! dare’s a great big copper Miss 
Jule done gib me. Desso. Yo' take it a) 

wrop it in yo’ trousers, an’ done fore 

off'n yo’ min’ all ’bout dis yer. Yo hea 
me?” 

** Yessum,” said Abram. 

***Tain’s ef vo’ was skeered ob starbin 
said Tolly. ‘* Dare, dat’s mammy’s bo 
P’raps yo’ pa ‘ll go swimmin’ wid yo 
come Sa'day,” and planting then a eves 
moist kiss on the soft trembling lips, s| 
lifted the basket to her head, and felt bet 
ter when she turned, after a few steps, ti 
see Abram first looking at both sides « 
his penny, and then standing on his head 
and slapping his heels together. 

‘Ef yo’ don’ take an’ eat de las’ crum 
honey,” said Tolly, upon Mrs. Gilroy's 
tearful refusal of her basket, her hands 
her head, her eyes, all her round body agi 
tated, *‘ 1 done t’row de “hole bakin’ ob it 
out’n de street, an’ come up yere an’ do it 
eb’ry day! Don’ yo’ tink yo’ ole Tolly’s 
any heart? Yo’ wanter bre’k it? Di’n’t 
yo’ say I’s de bes’ frien’ yo’ hed?) Huccom 
yo’ treat a frien’ dat a-way? Now, honey, 
l’s gwine ter come back foh de dishes to 
morrer, an’ by dat ar time I’s hab an idy 
I spec’ I reckon, how ter totch up dat feller 
settin’ out dar wid his fan. He don’ lub 
de hot wedder—he’s done gwine hab 
hotter here, an’ hereatter too—hi-yi! Lik« 
ter see ole Mars’ Tollifer a-flirtin’ ob a fan 
Huh! I’low he ain’ no kin’ ob a gen’! 
man.” 

** That he ain't, then,” said Mrs. Gilroy. 

‘*But, yo’ see, Miss Jule,” continued 
Tolly, wiping her face with her apron, 
‘he’s dat low down ornery, ef I done gib 
him my ’pinion ob him, he'd dess go te: 
de boss an’ say, ‘ Yo’ got a nigger yere 
red-headed coon called Cassio?’ An’ m\ 
ole man ‘d lose his job. An’ it’s a good 
job, Miss Jule—oh, pow’fle good! He carn 
git Tolly’s job, dough. He carn’ git his 
dirty han’s inter my tubs. But co’se | 
done go slow.” 

Poor Tolly’s notion of going slow was 
to toss her chin as she passed the Sena 
tor, choosing the front door for her way 
and to remark to herself, very audibl) 
‘**Huh! One ob dese yer No'then doug! 
faces!” 

Tolly did not take the cars going hom: 
‘Two fam’lies on my han’s, an’ I gotte: 
walk,” she said to herself; although sl) 
was prepared to say to Miss Jule, if ques 
tioned, ** Dem Av’nue cyars dess too ful! 
ob dose sickly no-account Afereans fol 
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a pusson dat 'spec’s herse’f ter brush up 


against.” 

She came in, the next twilight, by the 
alleyway, with another basket, and set it 
down to look round and express her de- 
light at seeing Jack sufficiently recovered 
to be lying on the lounge there, with 
Connie’s hand on his head—a comforting 
hand; it could not be a cool one in the 
stifling atmosphere of that hot and dusky 
room, lighted only by the reflection of the 
lamp in the alley. 

‘‘Now don’-yo’ go ter hab no feelin’s 
‘bout dis yer,” said Tolly, as she unpacked 
her basket and looked presently at Mrs. 
Gilroy, who was hiding her face in the 
corner of her chair and rocking in a lux- 
ury of woe. ‘‘’Tain’ no time foh de Tol- 
lifer an’ Gilroy pride er de flesh. I's 
keepin’ a restorator, I is, an’ I’s trustin’ 
yo'an’ Miss Connie twell yo’ kin pay me. 
An’ I spee’ yo’ ter pay me, ebery copper. 
Yo’ hes yo’ reck’nin’ chalked up ter my 
place. I cou’n’t afford it no’er way, yo’ 
know. So yo’ ain’ under no ’bleedzmen’, 
Yo's holpin’ ter start me in de restorator 
bus’ness. An’ now, honey, I’s gwine holp 
start yo’.” 

‘*Tolly!” said Mrs. Gilroy, startled and 
puzzled, but tolerant. 

‘Yo’ see dat gre’t gold harp dar?” said 
Tolly then. ‘* Wha’s dat foh? Wha’ foh 
Miss Connie wuk wusser’n a mule learn- 
in’ how come it full er tune, ef ’twarn’ 
long er some puppose? Don’ yo’ call dat 
ar a reel leadin’ ob de Lawd?” 

‘I don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about, Tolly!’ said Mrs. Gilroy, petu- 
lantly. 

‘‘T’s tellin’ yo’", Miss Jule. W’en I 
see Miss Connie a-reachin’ ob her arms 
‘crost dat ar harp an’ a-twiddlin’ ob her 
fingers thoo de strings, I dess t’inks ob de 
Lawd’s w’ite lilies, an’ I knows she won’ 
look no diff'unt w’en she’s singin’ ob her 
hosannas in heben—” 

‘‘Oh, my goodness, Tolly, as if I didu’t 
know all about Connie and her harp!” 

‘But, Miss Jule,” said Tolly, bending 
forward impressively, ‘‘ huccom dar ain’ 
no brack folkses singin’ hosannas ter dare 
harps in heben?” 

‘How you talk, Tolly! I don’t know, 
I'm sure. I suppose there are.” 

‘Oh, no, no, honey! “l'would’n’ be 
heben! °*Twould’n’ be heben noways. I 
spec’ I reckon de souls done grow wiite, 
Miss Jule,” said Tolly. ‘‘ But how is 
dey gwine play de harp up yander ef dey 


‘ain’ neber learn ter play it down yere? 
Desso. Dat’s w’at fotches me,” said Tol- 
ly, drawing back with her hands upon her 
hips, and the bright ends of the knot in 
her turbaned handkerchief bristling like 
birds ready to fly. ‘‘ Huh! Miss Jule! 
De om iest way is foh dem ter learn ter 
play dare hosannas yere, ‘foh dey go dare. 
I’s comin’ ter de nub atter a wile, honey. 
An’ ef Miss Connie don’ effuse ter do it— 
it’s Chrissen wuk—lI’s got a dozen li'l cul 
lud gels, an’ dare mas ‘ll be tickle’ ter deff 
ef she gib’em lessons onterde harp. Dare! 
Desso. An’ dey all dess honin’ atter it. 
An’ dey all hes de money ter pay, foh dey 
all hes dare own wash-tubs.” 

‘Tolly!” screamed Mrs. Gilroy, lifting 
her dishevelled head and tear-stained face 
from the side of ‘the calico-covered chair 
where she was rocking to and fro—*‘ Tol- 
ly Jupiter! I never knew such impudence 
in my born days. Thei-dea! That’s just 
what this ridiculous war has done! A 
dozen 

‘** Don’ yo’ go foh ter say it, Miss Jule!” 
implored Tolly, in her silveriest tone. 
‘*Don’ yo’ go ter gittin’ ma-ad, honey. 
Brack money’s good es w’ite. She wouldn’ 
tek no harn: learnin’’em in Sunny-schule. 
Yo’ own ma totched me de Sermon on de 
Mount. An’ dare li'l brack han’s ‘ud look 
mighty peart pickin’ on dem strings—” 

**Oh, Tolly,” cried Connie, ‘‘let them 
come! I'll like it. Vl like it right well, 
you dear Tolly! And, you know, ma 
dear, it will be something—” 

‘*Sumpin’?” cried Tolly. ‘It ‘ll be 
food an’ fiyeh an’clo’se twell Mars’ Jack 
comes roun’ right. An’, Miss Connie, 
lamb,” said Tolly, turning to the one who 
would listen to reason, ‘‘dat ar ain’ de 
hull. Dare’s Mars’ Jack’s place up de M 
Street bank. Mebbe ‘tain’ on’y a li'l two- 
story ole ramshackle, but it’s done got a 
po’ch, an’ a bit er groun’ foh a rose an’ a 
watermillyun ; an’ ef yo’s married ter 
Mars’ Jack, co’se it’s yo’s. An’ my ole man 
"ll come wid his eyart by daylight, ’foh it’s 
time fo’ de boss, an’ moob dese yer tings 
ob yo’s wid me, wedder I habs ter hab a 
right smart ob a li'l chaw fus’ er not. An’ 
Ise git yo’ plumb settle’ dah ’foh de chil- 
luns comes foh dare lessons. An’ yo’ carn’ 
tek car’ ob Mars’ Jack as ‘tis, honey; but 
ef yo’s his wife, co’se tings is diff’unt, 
honey,” said Tolly, tenderly as a marriage 
benediction. ‘‘ An’ dar’s gwine ter be a 
monstus rise ob lan’, I years tell, up dat 
a-way; make de lot wuff a brick house 
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dat keeps dese yer lodgers, an’ fotch in a 
heap er money, twell Mars’ Jack done git 
his bus’ness.” 

**Oh, Tolly,” murmured Jack, *‘ you 
are a blessing to society !” 

‘* Ki-yi! Mars’ Jack!” laughed Tolly. 
‘** Yo’ ain’ so bery past goin’! Yo’s a-com- 
in’ roun’ fas’. Be on yo’ foots in de 
twinkle ob yo eye. Now, Mars’ Jack,” 
said Tolly, stepping across the room and 
bending over him, ‘‘yo’s done hab a 
trifle er money in yo’ close, put by todes 


dese yer rainy days? Co’se, co’se. An’ 
yo's got some fren’er nurer? Desso. Den 


yo’ let ‘im done git de licenses an’ de 
passon ter-morrer mornin’. Laws ter gra- 
cious!” as she threw back her head with a 
peal of joyous and contagious laughter, 


THE 


BY PROFESSOR 


N an unpublished letter of Jefferson's 

occurs probably the earliest descrip- 
tion of national parties. It was written 
to John Wise, of Virginia, February 12, 
1798, from Francis’s Hotel, late the Ind- 
ian Queen, on Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia, where the Vice-President at the time 
lodged, and was accustomed to confer with 
his political associates. Wise had written 
demanding why Jefferson in a recent con- 
versation had spoken of him ‘‘ as of Tory 
politics.” Jefferson’s reply defined the 
radical difference between the parties of 
his day, and was a prophecy of tle essen- 
tial difference between them fora century 
to come. ‘It is now understood that two 
political sects have arisen within the 
United States,—the one believing that the 
executive is the branch of our govern- 
ment which more needs support; the oth- 
er, that, like the analogous branch in the 
English Government, it is already too 
strong for the republican parts of the 
constitution; and therefore, in equivo- 
eal cases, they incline to the legislative 
powers: the former of these are called 
federalists, sometimes aristocrats or mon- 
ocrats, and sometimes tories, after the cor- 
responding sect in the English Govern- 
ment of the same definition: the latter 
are styled republicans, whigs, jacobins, 
anarchists, disorganizers, &c.; these terms 
are in familiar use with most persons;. . . 
both parties claim to be federalists and 
republicans, and I believe in truth as to 
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‘* Ef dis yer cullud pusson’s heart 


al 
done bust wid joy ter come walkin’ dow, 
yere ter-morrer night, an’ dat ar’ Ma: 
Senator a-sottin’ out yander wid his fa) 
an’ step up an’ tell him howdy, an’ sa, 
‘Yo’ ’ain’ seed Mis’ Jack Knowles gwin, 


out, I dun’no’?? Huh! Dare, dare; ‘tai 
no cos'lier ter lib single nor it is doub|: 
An’ de Lawd ’ll tek car’ ob de shear 
lambs. Yo’ see, he’s a-doin’ ob it now! 

* Oh, Tolly, Tolly!” cried her penite: 
and reckless mistress, her arms row 
Tolly as far as they would go. ** You ay 
our guardian angel!” 

**Huh! Miss Jule!” said Tolly, laughing 
and crying together. *‘*I telled yo’ afo), 
Who eber heered of a brack guardiny 
angel?” 
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IS NEWTON THORPE, 
the great mass of them; these appella 
tions designate neither exclusively, and 
all others are slanders except those o! 
Whig and Tory,which alone characterize 
the distinguishing principles of the two 
sects.”” Probably in this letter is the first 
form of the famous sentence in Jefferson's 
first inaugural, six years later: ‘** We are 
all Republicans; we are all Federalists. 
Party differences in 1798 tvere in great 
measure a continuation of the long co 
lonial struggle between Assemblies and 
royal Governors. The Revolution devel- 
oped and intensified the cause of thess 
differences, but until about the time when 
Jefferson retired from Washington's cab 
inet the characteristic struggle of the cen 
tury—that between the supporters of a 
strong legislative and a strong executive 
—had not effected party organization. 
This awaited a master mind, a manager o! 
men. Jefferson, more than any other man 
of his generation, was a party organizer 
He had quite perfected his work befor 
he wrote his brief definition of parties. 
He had witnessed the triumph of th: 
Assemblies and the fiight of the Govern 
ors. He had participated in establishing 
a lawful succession to the overthrown « 
lonial executives—in the persons of Gov 
ernors for the States and a Congress fo: 
the United States, and he had served 1) 
both functions. But from the day when 
Congress first assembled it became the ri 
yal of the State Legislatures and the objec! 
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of their constant attack. Again the As- 
semblies triamphed, and before a dozen 
years passed,Congress could not maintain 
a quorum. But the powers of the States 
in no wise diminished. They rested on 
an industrial foundation; they levied 
and collected taxes; they executed laws. 
However, the most difficult, the first step 
toward nationality had been taken; the 
national organism could not be destroyed. 
Economie necessity forced the Legislatures 
to send delegates to the Philadelphia con- 
vention, to propose a form of government 
‘adequate to the exigencies of the Union,” 
and this body of unequalled men, taught 
by fear, expediency, and experience, re- 
fused to rest the fate of the new Consti- 
tution in the hands of the Legislatures, 
but with conventions specially chosen to 
consider it. The Legislatures were out- 
witted, but the Constitution was saved. 
fhe new government was inaugurated, 
and, true to its plan, was maintained inde- 
pendently of them. But the States looked 
upon the new government as their own 
creation, Whose functions and powers 

ere obscure. When Jefferson wrote 
this letter, the new government was in 
its tenth year. Practical administration 
was interpreting the so-called ‘supreme 
law of the land.” Certainly no one 
doubt of its limited character. 
Were not restrictions placed on Con- 
gress by eleven amendments; and were 
not ten of these the familiar provisions 
of the State Bills of Rights? Were not 
the Legislatures the representatives of the 
paramount democracy of the land? The 
State Constitutions determined who were 
citizens, who were electors. Not one of 
them set limits within which the Legis- 
lature must act. These Legislatures came 
down in unbroken succession from colo- 
nial Assemblies, of which the first had 
met on a July day at Jamestown a hun- 
dred and seventy years before Wash- 
ington was inaugurated. Had he not 
accepted the Presidency the new govern- 
ment might have failed for lack of men. 
The people had confidence in their State 
governments and in Washington; they 
caved little for the government of the 
United States. It was not to establish 
this that Lexington and Yorktown were 
fought. Independence was sought and 
won that every man might enjoy his 
rights and liberties, and these were se- 
cured by the State Constitutions. In 
popular conception individualism was 
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the chief corner-stone of American de- 
mocracy. An act of Congress in the 
least curtailing the popular notion of in- 
dividual rights and liberties was bound 
to provoke organized opposition. -Un- 
doubtedly, at this time, an exaggerated 
idea of personal liberty tended, in some 
parts of the country, to take the form of 
individualism gone mad. In the isolated 
rural districts along the frontier a strange 
notion of liberty prevailed. It was not 
thought of at the commercial centres. 
The law and order that prevailed in Bos- 
ton, in New York, in Philadelphia, and 
in Charleston were not the law and order 
that were respected beyond the Allegha- 
nies, in Pennsylvania and Virginia, in the 
Carolinas, or in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Yet this valorous Western individualism 
was not crass ruflianism. The sons and 
daughters of the East had settled the 
West. Men of affairs there were not in- 
frequently the sons of pronounced Feder- 
alists in the older States. But in changing 
their habitation the young men of New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
who were now building up the North west 
Territory, and they from Virginia and the 
Carolinas who were now citizens of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, had also changed 
their politics. To them the government 
of the United States seemed far away,and 
at best only an experiment. What had 
it done for the West other than to inter- 
fere with trade and increase taxes? It 
was not an incongruous idea to include 
Federalists and Indians among the public 
enemies of the West, and he who called 
his neighbor a Federalist had to answer 
by the code, or, if the deeply injured 
citizen took the trouble to sue for libel, 
he would undoubtedly be awarded very 
handsome damages by any jury. Ten 
years of Federal legislation had further 
estranged the discontented throughout 
the country. Whether Jefferson himself 
ever believed that the Federalists were 
laying plans for a monarchy may be 
doubted. He was careful not to correct 
the spread of the delusion, however, and 
labored night and day to make political 
capital out of it. The indictment against 
the Federalists was long and carefully 
drawn, and had been presented to a grand 
jury eager to find a true bill. This jury 
was the party described by Jefferson as 
favoring the legislative rather than the 
executive. By this was meant not mere- 
ly opposition to President Adams. The 
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new party was founded on the State idea, 
It was opposed to a strong national gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial. It disapproved of Jay’s treaty. It 
hated Washington’s policy of neutrality, 
and considered Citizen Genet a deeply in- 
jured man. It drank rivers of health for 
France, and pronounced strange abomi- 
nations against England. It was ever on 
the watch for ‘‘ the harbinger of approach- 
ing monarchy ” in every act of Congress, 
every proclamation by the President, ev- 
ery decision of John Jay and his court. 
A political crisis was at hand. The 
Alien and Sedition acts were rapidly un- 
der way. Every step in their progress 
was published throughout the South and 
West. No acts of the high Federalists 
had attracted so many and such hostile 
eyes. It was the plain people who were 
watching, and no man knew them so well 
as Jefferson. He knew, probably better 
than Emerson, that the State at some time 
isa private thought, and on this axiom he 
builded, perhaps better than he knew. He 
saw individualism at the bottom of our 
political institutions, and to this he ad- 
dressed his genius for organization. Cun- 
ning and time-tried instruments were at 
his disposal. The caucus, the committees 
of correspondence, the convention, the 
mass-meeting, were of recent revolution- 
ary invention; the town-meeting and the 
Assemblies had been in service more than 
a century anda half. His plan was sim- 
ple, popular, and practical. His ideas 
should be exploited by each of these 
organizations, but should receive their 
crowning influence in the resolutions of 
the State Legislatures. Then, and not 
till then, would the issue be clear to the 
people, and the two great forces in Amer- 
ican government be brought face to face— 
the States and the Federal government. 
Like all founders of a political system, ne 
first formulated the system, and then in- 
stilled its principles into the minds of a 
few chosen disciples. Chief of these was 
Madison, then Monroe and Levi Lincoln, 
and Gallatin and Breckinridge and the 
brothers Nicholas, and Robert Smith of 
Maryland and Gideon Granger of Con- 
necticut. These and a few more were the 
privileged few admitted into close person- 
al confidence, but his persuasive friend- 
ships ran all over the country, among 
men of every profession and occupation. 
The correspondence which he kept up 
with his followers places him almost at 
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the head of the world’s voluminous |e; 
ter-writers. 
His letter to Wise defining political pa: 
ties was written amidst the excitement o{ 
the passage of the Alien and Sedition, 
laws. Was a free American silently to 
endure such legislation? Could any lover 
of liberty suffer any odious high Federa] 
ist to indict a freeman for libel, foree hin 
to pay a fine of two thousand dollars ani 
lie in jail two years, because he spoke his 
mind about the President or Congress? 
Was he tamely to submit to indictment 
for conspiracy and sedition because lx 
had met with his friends, some of whom 
perhaps were alien-born? And must he 
suffer imprisonment for five years and 
pay a fine of five thousand dollars for ex 
ercising rights guaranteed in every State 
Constitution and in the Federal Consti 
tution itself?, What had become of the 
right of free speech and a free press? 
Surely it was not the exclusive property 
of the Federal party. Jefferson knew 
that the time had come for an active or 
ganization of the opposition, and he now 
could effect it on constitutional ground. 
Communications had for months been 
appearing in the anti-administration news 
papers which pointed the way that ideas 
were moving. George Nicholas, soon to 
deliver the great speech in Congress on 
the repeal of the acts, now published in 
the Kentucky Gazette his opinion on 
their constitutionality, and also his po- 
litical creed. He gave utterance to tlie 
thought of Kentucky, for he had more 
influence there than the whole Federal 
party. Briefer communications appeared 
in other papers, and resolutions attacking 
the acts were passed in public meetings 
both in Kentucky and Virginia. With 
few variations these followed an origi- 
nal. When sent up to the Legislature, 
they seemed the spontaneous thought of 
the people of the two commonwealths. 
On the 7th of November Breckinridge 
presented a set of resolutions to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, which passed on the 
16th, after exhaustive debate. Jefferson 
claimed to be their author. A manu- 
script original in his hand sustains his 
claim. The resolutions as passed vary 
from this original, not in substance, but in 
order of arrangement. The variation has 
given rise to a claim of authorship for 
Breckinridge, which it is doubtful he 
ever made. Scarcely less devoted to the 


cause set forth in the resolutions than 
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Breckinridge and Nicholas was a young 
Virginian, lately come into Kentucky 
from the law-oflice of Chancellor Wythe 

Henry Clay, who, in a powerful speech 
at Lexington, denounced the unpopular 
Federal acts, and began a political career 
lasting more than fifty years. 

In the Virginia Legislature, on the 13th 
of December, similar resolutions were pre- 
sented by John Taylor, and adopted eleven 
days later. They were originally written 
by Madison, had been handed about the 
State in slightly varying forms, had been 
adopted at nearly every court-house, and 
had been sent up to the Legislature. 
The Kentueky and the Virginia resolu- 
tions, written the one by Jefferson, the 
other by Madison, were not construed un- 
til a later time as differing, or as intend- 
ed to differ, in meaning. Each was in- 
tended to identify the opponents of the 
Federalists as the State party, and further, 
to define the State, and the character of 
the Federal government. The definitions 
were destined to affect American politics 
for a hundred years. 

Every State Constitution at this time 
declared, expressly or by implication, 
that the State was a body politic formed 
by a voluntary association of individuals 

~a social compact. The Virginia resolu- 
tions applied this familiar idea to the Fed- 
eral government; it was a compact form- 
ed by the voluntary association of the 
States. It was limited by the plain sense 
of the instrument of union—the Con- 
stitution. But of late the Federal gov- 
ernment had manifested a spirit ‘* to con- 
solidate the States by degrees into one 
sovereignty, the obvious tendency and in- 
evitable consequence of which would be 
to transform the republican system of the 
United States into an absolute or at best 
a mixed monarchy.” The same idea was 
expressed in the Kentucky resolutions of 
‘98, but was carried farther in those of the 
following year. The States that formed 
the Constitution, being sovereign and in- 
dependent, had the unquestionable right 
to judge of infraction, and *‘a nullifica- 
tion by these sovereignties of all unau- 
thorized acts done under color of that in 
strument is the rightful remedy.” Thus 
the issue was made: State Sovereignty vs. 
National Sovereiguty. 

Nearly a century has passed since the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions raised 
this fundamental question. If the ques- 
tion were asked, where did the doctrine 
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of State sovereignty originate, and where 
was it put forth as the law of the land, 
perhaps most of the answers would de 
clare that it originated in the former slave- 
holding States, and might be found at one 
time in their laws and Constitutions. 
answer is incorrect. 


The 


The colonies were independent of each 
other, but were an integral part of the 
empire. When they became States, the 
Declaration of Independence described 
them as free and independent, but not as 
sovereign. The commonwealths have 
adopted one hundred and twelve Cousti 
tutions: the fifteen Southern States, tifty- 
five, not one of which has described the 
State as sovereign; the thirty Northern 
States, fifty-seven, five of which have de- 
scribed the State not only as free and 
independent, but as sovereign. Connecti 
cut was the first to use the word sover- 
eign, in the act of the General Court of 
1776 —in Bill of Rights— 
continuing the charter as the civil gov 
ernment of the State. The word does not 
occur in the Constitution of 1818. The 
Articles of Confederation approved by the 
States in 1781 declared that each retain 
ed its sovereignty, and every power not 
expressly delegated to the United States 
almost a quotation from the Constitution 
of Massachusetts adopted the year before. 
This Constitution is still in foree. In its 
Constitution of 1784, and again in 1792, 
New Hampshire made the same claim, 
and did not abandon it till 1876. In the 
treaty of peace of 1783 the King treated 
with the several States as free, sovereign, 
and independent. The word does not oc 
cur in the Constitution, but the idea, as 
the debates show, was discussed at length. 
Elbridge Gerry declared that the States 
never had been independent, and on the 
principles of the Confederation never 
could be, but was immediately answered 
by Luther Martin that “the language of 
the States being sovereign and independent 
was once familiar and understood, though 
it seemed suddenly to have become strange 
and obscure.” The rejected New Jersey 
plan based the government of the Union 
on the States as sovereign. Doubtless the 
convention purposely left the definition 
of sovereignty to be made by administra- 
tion. But that a compromise was made 
is suggested in the sixty-second number 
of the Federalist, of which Hamilton was 
probably the author: ‘‘The equal vote 
in each State is at once a constitutional 
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recognition of the portion of sovereignty 
remaining in the individual States and an 
instrument for preserving that residuary 
sovereignty.” This, it will be remember- 
ed, was written in 1788. However un- 
philosophical the notion of “ residuary 
sovereignty,” it was destined for many 
vears to return, not to plague the in- 
ventors, but them for whom it was invent- 
ed. Five years before Jefferson wrote 
his definition of parties, the Supreme 
Court had ruled that Georgia was not 
a sovereign State, that the nation alone 
was sovereign, and that a State could be 
sued like an individual. The decision 
was given by Justice Wilson, unquestion- 
ably the ablest constitutional lawyer in 
the convention that made the Constitu- 
tion, and was strengthened by a similar 
opinion by Chief - Justice Jay. In a 
powerful dissenting opinion, Justice Ire- 
dell, basing his reasons on the common 
law, declared the States to be as sovereign 
within their sphere as was the United 
States within its own. His opinion was 
accepted by Georgia as the constitutional 
one, and was welcomed by the Republi- 
cans as the foundation for their political 
creed. On the day following the de- 
cision, Sedgwick of Massachusetts, in the 
House, moved a resolution, preliminary 
to an amendment to the Constitution, to 
protect the sovereign States from suits 
brought by individuals. Congress took 
no immediate action, but the spirit of his 
resolution quickly overspread the coun- 
try, quickened the party which Jetfer- 
son was organizing, and culminated in 
the Eleventh Amendment, the adoption 
of which was announced to Congress by 
President Adams just thirty-four days 
before Jefferson wrote to Wise on the 
state of political parties. 

The doctrine of State sovereignty thus 
got constitutional standing. The party 
by whose influence the amendment had 
been carried through, by the elections in 
1800 was put in possession of the govern- 
ment. It reversed the majority in the 
Senate and gained twenty-three members 
in the House, giving it a majority of 
eighteen. On the twenty-sixth ballot the 
House chose Jefferson President. Thus, 
curiously, the author of the Kentucky 
resolutions, who first made the doctrine 
of State sovereignty a principle in the 
creed of a great party, was chosen to the 
Presidency by the representatives of the 
people voting as States. For sixty years 
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the party which he had organized was to 
follow an unprecedented career. Durinyo 
that time thirty Congresses assembled ani 
thirteen ‘‘ greatly distinguished citizens. 

as Lincoln described them in his first i), 
augural, administered the government 

That party was to elect ten of these Pres 
idents, and to control both the Senate ani 
the House in twenty-three of these Con 
gresses. In five others it was to contro 
the Senate. In one Congress only was i: 
to be in the minority in both branches 
for two years from the inauguration 
of William Henry Harrison the Whigs 
were to have a majority in both Houses 

but,—John Tyler was President. 

Had Jefferson’s wishes been carried 
out, the Virginia and Kentucky resolu 
tions would have become an amendment 
to the Constitution. With his party firm 
ly in control. of the government, this was 
unnecessary. The doctrines of ‘98 were a 
perennial theme for discussion—in State 
constitutional conventions, in Congress, 
and in the political literature of the coun- 
try. They came gradually to be construed 
as the warrant for administrative mea 
sures, and by a political school as the im 
plied interpretation of the supreme law. 
Economic events greatly affected this 
school, and ultimately divided it. The 
first tariff act expired in 1796, having been 
in force nearly seven years. It was not 
listed among the acts specially odious to 
the party which Jefferson was then or 
ganizing. But the act of 1816 combined 
the principles of revenue and protection, 
and from the April day when Monroe 
signed it the idea of State sovereignty 
underwent a change. Thirty years be 
fore, Hamilton had declared that the 
national government would never be 
supreme until it should turn all the 
principles and passions of men to its sup 
port. From the passage of the tariff of 
1816, the national government gradually 
became identified with the personal for 
tunes of a manufacturing class. The doc 
trines of ‘98 were from this time made to 
include the doctrine of free trade. The 
old parties divided on new lines, and the 
first industrial struggle between them be 
gan. The country, hitherto agricultural, 
now divided into manufacturing States 
and agricultural States: into the North 
ern with free labor, and the Southern 
with slave. There were tariff men in tl 
South and Southwest, but the majority 
there gradually combined into a party 
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favoring free trade, State sovereignty, 
and slavery extension. The first struggle 
between the radical wing of this party 
and the national government culminated 
in the effort of South Carolina to nullify 
the tariff laws in 1833, and to administer 
the doctrines of the Kentucky resolutions 
of 1799. On the 16th of March of that 
year, Augustus Fitch, one of Jackson's 
innumerable political scouts, wrote to the 
President an account of what he saw in 
the Columbia convention when it re- 
seinded the Ordinance of Nullification. 
The chief obstacle to rescinding was that 
‘Mr. Clay’s bill did not fully abandon 
the principle of protection.”” Across the 
face of this unpublished letter Jackson 
wrote: ‘*The Ordinance & all laws un- 
der it repealed—so ends the wicked & 
disgraceful conduct of Calhoun McDuf- 
fie & their co-nullies They will only 
be remembered, to be held up to scorn, 
by every one who loves freedom, our 
glorious constitution & government of 
laws.” 

But the doctrines of ‘98 survived. 
Pierce and King were elected in 1852 on 
a platform which incorporated the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions. The 
party electing them declared that the 
doctrines of ‘98 constituted one of the 
main foundations of its political creed, 
and that it was resolved to carry them 
out in their obvious meaning and import. 
On this issue the party elected a majority 
in both branches of Congress, received a 
majority of the popular vote, and chose 
more than five-sixths of the electoral col- 
lege. Four years later it incorporated 
the same plank in its platform, continued 
its control of Congress, and elected Buch- 
anan and Breckinridge; but their pop- 
ular vote was only a plurality, and they 
received only five-ninths of the electoral 
vote. Two days after the inauguration 
the decision in the Dred Scott case, long 
anxiously awaited, was handed down. 
The Chief Justice declared that the United 
States did not possess all the powers which 
usually belong to the sovereignty of a na- 
tion. The States had surrendered only a 
portion of their sovereignty. The Ordi- 
nance of 1787 violated their sovereign 
rights. As in the case of Georgia in 
1794, so in that of Dred Scott, the State 
alone had final jurisdiction. The doc- 
trines of ‘98 had again triumphed. 

In October following, the Lecompton 
convention applied the decision in the 
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first Constitution proposed for Kansas, in 
which the State was described as free, sov- 
ereign, and independent—the last instance 
of the use of the word in an American 
Constitution. The election of Buchanan, 
the Dred Scott decision, proved that the 
doctrines of ‘98 were still held in high fa- 
vor, and also that the sentiment of the 
country was rapidly changing. The na- 
ture of the change is suggested in an ap- 
peal to the people of the United States 
which emanated from the leaders of a 
new party opposed to slavery extension. 
It appeared in January, 1854, and was 
signed, among others, by Sumner, Chase, 
and Giddings. It put opposition to slavery 
extension wholly on industrial grounds. 
If slavery were permitted in Kansas and 
Nebraska, it would restrict immigration, 
enhance the cost of constructing the pro- 
posed Pacific Railway, and cut off the 
free States of the Atlantic from the free 
States of the Pacific. The development 
of the central portion of the continent 
would be hopelessly prevented. The eco- 
nomic argument was elaborated from this 
time, till an industrial constituency was 
thoroughly organized into a new political 
party. As the opposition in 1794 found 
constitutional standing-ground in the dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Iredell, so the 
opposition in 1854 found a constitutional 
basis for their opinions in the dissenting 
opinion of Justice Curtis in the Dred 
Scott case. 

Congress showed the effect of a changed 
public sentiment. In the Thirty-sixth, 
the second of Buchanan's administration, 
the new Republican party gained control 
of the House. Two years later the new 
party gained control of both Houses and 
elected Lincoln, displacing that great par- 
ty which, sixty years before, had in like 
manner driven the Federalists from pow- 
er. The new industrial doctrines which 
had triumphed over the doctrines of 98 
were briefly set forth in President Lin- 
coln’s first inaugural: ‘‘The Union is 
much older than the Constitution. It 
was formed, in fact, by the Articles of 
Association in 1774.” Few indeed of 
those who heard him could have told at 
that moment what were the articles to 
which the President referred. Two years 
older than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, they declared the industrial inde- 
pendence of the colonies. They were a 
solemn non-importation agreement to en- 
courage ‘‘frugality, economy, and indus- 
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try, and promote agriculture, arts, and 
the manufactures of this country.” The 
nation rested on industry; the nation was 
sovereign—ideas antagonistic to the doc- 
trines of 98. And these ideas were now 
to be tested in administration. 

3ut the old doctrines were not dead. 
South Carolina had already announced 
to the world that she resumed her posi- 
tion among the nations as a free, sover- 
eign, and independent State, and ten com- 
monwealths followed her example. She 
stated the issue clearly. Time and the 
progress of things had totally altered the 
relations between the Northern and South- 
ern States since the Union was estab- 
lished. Identity of feelings,interests, and 
institutions was gone. The States were 
divided—the Southern, agricultural; the 
Northern, manufacturing and commer- 
cial. Their institutions and industrial 
pursuits made them totally different peo- 
ples. This was the address of South 
Carolina to the slave-holding States. A 
Confederacy was formed, first by ‘‘ the 
deputies of the Sovereign and Indepen- 
dent States”; later by ‘‘the People of the 
Confederate States, each State acting in 
its sovereign and independent character.” 
Among the changes of these years one 
act by a commonwealth seems to be over- 
looked, though it is unique, and impliedly 
characteristic of the mighty civil read- 
justments of the time. Amidst the civil 
war Nevada was admitted into the Union. 
In its Bill of Rights it declared the new 
doctrine that had supplanted the doctrines 
of ‘98. The paramount allegiance of the 
citizen is to the Federal government in 
the exercise of its constitutional powers 
as defined by the Supreme Court. A 
State cannot dissolve its connection with 
the Union. ‘'The Constitution of the 
United States confers full power on the 
Federal government to maintain and per- 
petuate its existence, and whensoever any 
portion of the States, or the people there- 
of, attempt to secede from the Federal 
Union, or forcibly to resist the execution 
of its laws, the Federal government may, 
by warrant of the Constitution, employ 
armed force in compelling obedience to 
its authority.” This is the only admis- 
sion made by a State that the national 
government possesses the constitutional 
right of coercion. Four years later the 
Supreme Court, for the first time, defined 
the relation of the States to the nation, 
and the character of our political institu- 
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tions as they emerged from the civil war 
‘‘The preservation of the States and the 
maintenance of their governments are 4 
much within the design and care of t) 
Constitution as the preservation of tl, 
Union and the maintenance of the na 
tional government. The Constitution, 
all its provisions, looks to an indestruct 
ble Union of indestructible States.” 

When, in 1890, the State of Mississi)) 
promulgated a new Constitution, it d 
clared that the paramount allegiance o 
the citizen was due to the government o 
the United States. But, before adjourn 
ing,the convention adopted an ordinance 
which briefly suggests the cause and tli 
nature of that change which has bee: 
wrought in this country during the hun 
dred years’ campaign. Until 1900, all pe: 
manent factories established in Missis 
sippi for working cotton, wool, silk, furs 
or metals, and for making implements o) 
articles in a finished state, were declared 
to be exempt from taxation. Of this char 
acter is the economic force which lias 
slowly changed the political institutions 
of the country. It is in an industria 
sense that the Constitution in all its pro 
visions looks to an indestructible Union 
of indestructible States. Wil not the 
political campaigns of the next hundred 
years evolve yet more perfectly the i: 
dustrial rights of all citizens of the re 
public? 

Prophesying in politics is a hazardous 
employment of expectation, but as one 
reads the political platforms of the cen 
tury he finds here and there prophetic 
passages. At the close of the eighteenth 
century reformers were still talking of 
the rights of man, and meant by that 
phrase equal civil and political rights 
At the close of the nineteenth century 
reformers are interpreting the san 
phrase, but it now signifies economic 
equality. In the last Presidential cam 
paign the idea was freely advocated by 
the friends of the laboring - man,—who 
are unusually numerous at such a time 
Economic Inequality vs. Economic Equa! 
ity, that is the great political issue of our 
day. The basis of democracy in America 
is industrial. Does Lineoln’s remark, in 
his inaugural, indicate the course democ 
racy is taking; and does the new politi 
eal phrase—economic equality—intimate 
that it shall dominate American democ 
racy before the close of the twentiet! 
century? 


COMPENSATION. 


BY KATHARINE L. FERRIS. 


JOU say I've suffered. It is true, my friend, 
And still shall suffer,—-that I know right well. 


Who can tell 
By what steep paths I reach my journey’s end? 


My way is hard and toilsome. 


But this you have forgot,—I do not spend 


My effort grudging. 


If through some old spell 


Of god or genii, I could yet compel 
My lot to my desires, I still would bend 


My steps as fate has,—make no other choice 


Than just this life that seems so bare to you, 


Refuse no height which gives a larger view 


Of seeming inequalities. 


My 
I lift in praise, not question. 


ve vice 


O, pursue 


Me not with pity, but, with me, rejoice. 


THE 


BY HENRY 
fWWHERE is plenty of romance in the 
| world nowadays, commonplace as it 
may seem on the outside, but Alma Rich- 
ardson thought otherwise. She knew she 
had great capacity for it herself, but she 
was generally disappointed in the amount 
she found in other people. 

There was Theodore Fraser, for in- 
stance. In slashed hose and doublet, as 
he appeared as the Huguenot lover in Mrs, 
Dearborn’s Living Pictures, he looked like 
a hero of romance, and capable of deeds 
that would have put the redoubtable D’Ar- 
tagnan to shame. But in tweeds, as she 
met him afterwards at the Country Club, 
she would scarcely have glanced at him a 
second time if she had not previously re- 
ceived so exalted an impression of him. 
In spite of his good looks and fine figure, 
his appearance in every-day garb was so 
disillusionizing that it was only the hope 
of at last finding a hero in mufti fhat in- 
duced her to permit the introduction that 
he craved. 

Theodore proved to be as matter of 
fact as he looked—in trousers. Alma re- 
gretted now that she had declined to take 
part in the Living Pictures. She then 
might have had a chance of convers- 
ing with him in his sixteenth-century 
costume, and of testing her theory that 
the death of chivalry was due to the 
awkward and ridiculous garments worn 
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by the modern man and woman—but es- 
pecially by the man. Still, she realized 
that the test would not have been wholly 
satisfactory. While her theory might be 
true, it did not follow that a man who had 
worn trousers all his life would bloom 
into a dashing cavalier the first time he 
put on a costumer’s version of the fash- 
ions of 1572. 

Then, again, little of practical value 
would have been gained if Alma had 
found the tableau-Theodore to be every 
thing that he looked in tights. She could 
not expect him to put on his tableau- 
clothes every time he came to eall, or 
when he went to social functions, just to 
suit her passion for romance; and if he 
did, she could not help feeling that the 
general incongruity, not to mention the 
jeers of the populace, would detract large- 
ly from the glamour of the situation. 

It is only fair to Theodore to say that 
he never felt so much like a fool in his 
life as for the few moments in which, 
out of pure good-nature, and to oblige his 
aunt Mrs. Dearborn, he took the place 
of a performer whom the death of a rel- 
ative had prevented at the last moment 
from posing. Theodore got back into his 
dress clothes with neatness and despatch, 
and then sought out the charming girl in 
the front row who had at once attracted 
his attention and captivated his fancy. 
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3ut Alma had already gone home to es- 
cape from the dreary commonplaces and 
nineteenth-century chit-chat that chimed 
in so ill with her romantic imagination. 
However, as has been stated, it was not 
long before Theodore met Alma at the 
Country Club, and found her just as 
sweet as she looked. Theodore had no 
antiquated notions, and was quite ready 
to like Alma exactly as he found her, 
and the better he knew her, the more 
ready he became; but it was just as mat- 
ters were assuming serious proportions 
that he encountered her weak side, and 
found it entirely too strong for him to 
break through. 

It was impossible for Alma not to rec- 
ognize Theodore’s many good qualities. 
He was a gentleman, kind, thoughtful, 
generous, and rich enough to own a yacht 
if he had wanted. Moreover, he was as 
devoted to Alma—she was forced to ac- 
knowledge it—as the deadly modern con- 
ventionality would permit 

And Alma? Well, Alma was in love 
with Theodore, although she would not 
have acknowledged it even to herself for 
an instant, so long as he failed to come 
up to the artificial standard she had set 
for the man who must win her. It may 
seefn rather early in the story to reveal 
Alma’s state of mind so completely, but 
the means she took to test Theodore’s 
chivalry would inevitably lead the 
thoughtful reader to this conclusion any- 
how, and as a writer cannot always count 
on every reader being thoughtful, this 
simple statement will put all on the same 
footing. 

In the fall of 1892 Theodore got up a 
launch party in Alma’s honor, and went 
down to Jackson Park to see the prepa- 
rations for the World’s Fair. Alma had 
been trying for a long time to get Theo- 
dore to do something heroic, but Theo- 
dore dodged the opportunity every time, 
and accomplished the desired result in 
some disgustingly commonplace and un- 
expected method. If Theodore had per- 
ceived what she was up to, the chances 
are great that he would have taken the 
bait, and that Alma would have landed 
the perch she was trying to persuade 
herself was a trout; and then this story 
would never have been written. 

Matters had by this time reached a crisis. 
Theodore had proposed in formal terms, 
and Alma had asked for a month's grace. 
The month was nearly up, and Theodore 
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was as unheroic as ever. Alma resoly 
to take a desperate chance. As the lawn 
wound through the unfinished lagoo 
Theodore came and joined her as she sa: 
in the stern. The rest of the party w: 
all forward. The moment was pro 
tious. If Theodore would risk his life 
Save hers, she would have him. And 
not, she might as well drown. Anyho 
she could swim—and without more «a 
she precipitated herself into the water 

Theodore made a grab for her dir 
and missed it, and watched her disapp« 
under the waves with mingled emotions 

‘Stop her!” he called to the engine 
referring to the launch, and not to Alm 
‘Back her!” And seizing a boat-hook, }\: 
stood ready to haul out his lady-love a: 
soon as he came near enough. 

The launch had considerable head wa\ 
however, and was still far beyond reac 
ing distance when Alma’s head emerged 
from the flood. She gave one glance at 
the unpicturesque figure in the stern « 
the boat, and with a look of disappoint 
ment, chagrin, and disgust she turne 
away, and though somewhat hampered 
by her skirts, struck out for the nearest 
shore. 

‘**T say,” shouted Theodove, ‘‘can you 
swim? That’s good, because I can’t,” and 
his heart grew lighter than it would have 
grown if he had known what was in stor 
for him. 

‘* It’s too shallow for us to make a land 
ing where you're going ashore,” he con 
tinued. ‘‘ We'll go on down to the dock, 
and wait for you there,” and so saying. 
he gave the word to the engineer to go 
ahead again, and turned around to reas 
sure the other members of the party 
who came crowding aft as soon as they 
saw what had happened. 

Before the launch touched the dox 
Theodore had jumped ashore, and wa 
speeding down the Wooded Island to 
meet Alma. And when he failed to se 
her, his heart sank within him. He hu 
ried on, and at last, to his great relief, hi 
perceived her hastily making for one o 
the bridges. He called to her, but sli 
paid no attentjon to him. When at last 
he succeeded in catching up with her, sl: 
coldly declined to return to the launc) 
and said she preferred to go to the hous 
of some friends on Madison Avenue 
where she could dry herself and he: 
clothes, and stay while she sent home for 
whatever she might need. 
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‘Pray don’t bother yourself any fur- 
ther about me,” she urged, with biting 
sareasm. ‘‘ Do not allowany such trifling 
incident as a young lady’s falling over- 
board to disturb your plans, or to inter- 
fere with your pleasure and that of your 
friends.” 

[It took Theodore all the winter to get 
back into Alma’s good graces, and it was 
then only on condition that he should 
not again ask her to marry him—a condi- 
tion which he accepted with mental reser- 
vations—that she consented to receive him 
on friendly terms. When Theodore real- 
ized the opportunity he had missed, and 
learned that the water in the lagoon was 
nowhere over his head, he addressed him- 
self in terms he would not have tolerated 
from another. At the same time he felt 
that Alma needed only to overcome this 
one weakness of hers to be absolutely per- 
fect, and he undertook to argue her out of 
her foolishness—with what result can well 
be imagined by any one who has ever un- 
dertaken a similar task. 

One day in the summer he went out to 
the fair, and was shocked to see Alma 
walking on the Midway Plaisance and 
talking earnestly to a swarthy man with 
well-oiled locks and a waxed mustache, 
whom she regarded with evident admira- 
tion. 

Never had Theodore seen her look at 
any man in sucha manner. Never had 
she so regarded him, even during the pe- 
riod when she was most kindly disposed 
tohim. Instinetively he perceived a rival, 
and a dangerous one. Yet it was with 
difficulty that he could bring himself to 
think of a delicately nurtured, high-strung 
girl like Alma associating with a person 
of the type of the flashily dressed man of 
the Midway. 

Although no longer her official lover, 
Theodore was on terms of frankest inti- 
macy with Alma; and when he met her 
alone a half-hour later he did not hesi- 
tate to ask her about her strange com- 
panion. 

‘I admire him because he is a type of 
true manhood,” Alma said, in reply to 
Theodore’s questions; ‘‘ because he is a 
truly brave man. I don’t remember how 
he was dressed; I saw only his intrepid 
soul. Come; you shall see for yourself 
the kind of man that I could love. Come; 
we have just time.” 

With sinking heart Theodore followed 
Alma as she led the way past the Inter- 
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national Beauty Show and the Java Vil- 
lage, until she paused in front of the 
menagerie, where a great crowd was gath- 
ered, its eyes fastened on a large cage. 
built in above the door, in which there 
were two lions and two lionesses. In the 
midst of them, dressed in spangled tights, 
a whip in one hand and a pistol in the 
other, stood Alma’s friend. His dark 
eyes shot out rapid glances to right and 
left, above, below, in front, and even be- 
hind, it seemed, as with imperious ges- 
ture, snap of whip, or sharp word of 
command he put the fierce beasts through 
their round of tricks. With low growls 
and sullen looks of rage the great crea- 
tures went through their humiliating pro- 
gramme. Over the whip, through a hoop 
of fire handed him by an attendant on 
the other side of the bars, leaped the lions, 
unwilling, but compelled by those ever- 


insistent eyes, from which the animals 


seemed never able to escape. 


Crack! crack! crack! went the pistol; 
and they formed a pyramid on which the 
master climbed and stood. A snap of the 
whip, and with sulky alacrity they sought 
each its corner, ready for the next feat. 

The man’s position appeared to be per- 
ilous. The animals, while trained to do 
his will, did not seem to have lost their 
natural ferocity in the least, but to be 
forced through their performance almost 
by hypnotism, by the power of those 
piercing eyes. 

Now and then, when the man’s gaze 
would for an instant be removed from one 
of the lions while the others were per- 
forming, the spectators would thrill with 
horror to see how tle unwatched beast 
would crouch with twitching tail and 
shoulders, as if to spring upon the trainer; 
but at the critical moment those eyes 
would flash upon the restless beast, and it 
would cower back in its corner, baffled. 
One lioness seemed particularly antago- 
nistic to the performer; and at last, as she 
passed him after finishing a turn, she 
wheeled about with lightninglike rapid- 
ity and made a with unsheathed 
claws at his unprotected head. But quick- 
er than the beast the man had also turned, 
and brought his whip with blinding stroke 
across the lioness’s face. Half stunned, 
she shrank back, roaring with rage. The 
other lions appeared to grow more excited 
and out of control. The trainer beat them 
down as they crowded on him, and fired 
the remaining three shots in his revolver 
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in rapid succession in their faces, giving 
hasty orders to his attendants, who quick- 
ly unbarred the door of the cage, out of 
which the trainer stepped backward, the 
attendants closing it at once and then 
strongly fastening it. 

A sigh of relief went up from the 
spectators, a number of whom, however, 
crowded into the building, their appetites 
only whetted for further horrors, which 
they hoped to see at the show, which the 
loud-voiced ‘‘ barker” announced was on 
the point of beginning. 

Theodore turned and looked at Alma. 
Her eyes were glistening, her cheeks were 
burning, her breath was coming in quick 
He had never seen her look so 
beautiful, and never had she seemed so 
far away from him. He tried to talk to 
her, but the words he uttered so mocked 
his thoughts that, with a stammered ex- 
cuse, he left her and sought the solitude 
of the vast throng that filled the grounds. 

For the first time he felt the absolute 
If this was 
her ideal, there could be small chance in- 
deed for him. In the bitterness of this 
realization he strolled back to the mena- 
gerie, impelled by some weird fascination, 
The ‘ barker’s” voice for the time was 
stilled, and the restless crowds passed by 
unheeding. Theodore’s eyes alone sought 
the cage where dozed the four fierce beasts 
so lately cheated of their prey. 

As he looked, a dusky form approached 
the cage from within the building. A 
dark hand raised the bar and opened the 
door, and a colored man stepped inside. 
He was absolutely alone. He had abroom 
in hishand. Turning his back to the lions, 
he barred the door of the cage, fastening 
himself in with them, and began to sweep. 
The cage was small, and the lions lay 
sprawled out over the floor in careless 
attitudes, so it was not very long before 
the colored man came to one of them. 
Theodore, with bated breath, saw the reck- 
less negro raise his heavy foot and bring 
it down against the tawny side of the lion. 
Aghast and dizzy with apprehension, Theo- 
dore awaited the result. Slowly the fe- 
rocious animal half raised its huge bulk 
from the floor, and with lowered head and 
half-shut eyes sluggishly moved over to 
the other side of the cage and flopped 
down with agrunt. And the negro kept 
on sweeping. He swept until he came to 
another—the very lioness that lately had 
so nearly torn the trainer. The darky 


gasps. 


hopelessness of his wooing. 


attempted to get it to move by the same 
unceremonious process. But the lioness 
was too comfortably settled, and sullen], 
refused to stir. Not an instant did the 
colored man cease his appointed task. He 
just kept on sweeping the dust into the 
lioness’s face. At the second sweep the 
beast, with a disgusted sniff, rose up, and 
with stealthy prowling step, like a huge 
cat, slunk over to the other side of the 
cage. 

All four animals were now huddled 
together in one half of the cage. But 
the colored man did not pay the least 
attention to them, until he wanted to 
sweep that side. Then he simply said 
‘*Shoo!” and pushed at them once or 
twice with his broom. With bored ex- 
pressions the huge animals yawned, rose, 
stretched themselves, and half crawled, 
half walked. back to the clean side of the 
cage and lay down again. Theodore could 
scarcely believe his eyes. He felt an in 
sane desire to laugh. If he had not per- 
ceived, with his cool Randolph Street com- 
mon-sense, that the incident was pregnant 
with possibilities for himself, he undoubt- 
edly would have laughed. But Chicago 
men never laugh in business hours, and 
Theodore meant business. No one of the 
passers-by paid the least attention to what 
was happening in the cage. The negro 
seemed utterly unconscious of his danger, 
and as he omitted to dress in circus clothes 
and to fire off pistols to call attention to 
it, the public seemed unconscious of it too. 
Perhaps—the thought came to Theodore 
like a life-preserver in a vortex—the dan 
ger was not so great as he had been Jed to 
believe from witnessing the earlier per- 
formance. 

The colored man, having finished lis 
sweeping, unbarred the door again and 
brought in a shovel and a pail and com 
pleted his task, which two of the lions 
observed with a slight appearance of in- 
terest, while the third looked out at the 
crowds on the Midway; the fourth had 
fallen asleep. The negro then went out 
for the last time, firmly bolted and barred 
the door, and then disappeared. 

Theodore wished that Alma could have 
been with him, that she might have had 
an opportunity to revise her choice of a 
hero. He permitted himself to wonder 
if the placid negro would have supplant 
ed the theatric trainer in her affection 
ate admiration. At this thought he could 
not repress a smile. And at the same 








THE 


moment there came to him an inspira- 
tion, and with it a devout sense of grat- 
itude that Alma had been somewhere 
else 

He walked across the roadway, pur- 
chased an admission ticket to the me- 
nagerie, went in, and soon found the in- 
trepid body-servant of the royal beasts. 
A dollar bill served as a sufficient letter 
of introduction. 

‘How long have you held this job?” 
casually inquired Theodore, after a short 
preliminary conversation. 

‘*Oh, jes about a week,” said the col- 
‘Yas, lemme see. Yas, I’s 
been here jes eight days to-day.” 

‘‘And had you any previous experi 
ence with wild animals?” continued The- 
odore. 

‘‘On'y wiv ’possums, boss,” and the 
black man’s white teeth gleamed at his 
own joke. 

Theodore smiled 
were coming his way. 

**So it does not require a great deal of 
previous experience to do this work?” he 
went on. 


ored man. 


too again. Things 


‘* Oh, yas, indeed it doos, boss,” protest- 
ed the negro, with injured pride, and The- 
odore’s smile began to fade. ‘* Nobody 


wat hadn’ had great sperience in sweep- 


in’ wouldn’ be took on. Dey’s mighty 
p'tickler about how dat sweepin’s done, 
I tell yer.” 

Theodore gave a sigh of relief. 

‘* Well,” he said, **could—could any- 
body, whether he had experience or not, 
go in there and make a bluff at sweeping 
out that cage?” 

‘‘ Now dat jes depen’s. Ef he had de 
jawb he could, I reckon,” replied the ne- 
gro, who apparently found some difficulty 
in taking an abstract view of so concrete 
a situation. 

‘** Well, then,” persisted Theodore, get- 
ting right down to the conerete too, ‘if 
I should give you five dollars now, could 
you let me have that job for ten minutes 
to-morrow morning?” 

‘Five dollars, boss?” exclaimed the 
colored man. ‘‘ Waal, I jes do reckon.” 

‘Then it’s a bargain?” 

‘**Dat’s w’at tis.” 

Gentle reader—or rough-and-tumble 
reader, for that matter —have you ever 
unexpectedly been granted the privilege 
of going for the first time like a second 
Daniel into a den of lions? If you have, 
you doubtless know how Theodore felt 
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when he suddenly realized what he had 
undertaken. If you have not, do not 
smile with a superior air when you learn 
that before he sealed the contract by the 
payment of the money, Theodore asked, 

‘*EKh, is—is there any danger?” 

‘*‘Any danjaw?” The darky’s white 
teeth gleamed again as he transferred the 
five-dollar note to his pocket. ‘* Nawt in 
Dem lionses is jes lak kit 
You don’ ketch dis nigger puttin’ 
hisse’f inter no danjaw fer no nine dollars 
a week!” 

When Theodore Fraser appeared before 
Alma Richardson that evening he seemed 
almost transfigured. There was a light 
in his curl to his mustache, a 
swagger in his gait, that caused her in- 
voluntarily to look at his 
whether he wore trousers or tights. 


de leas’est. 
tens. 


eye, a 


legs to see 
She 
could scarcely credit the trousers. She 
wondered if he did not perhaps wear the 
tights underneath—and she blushed at the 
thought. Debonair is scarcely the term 
that one would ordinarily have used to 
describe Theodore Fraser. But to-night 
he was distinctly debonair. He was, in 
a manner, conscious of it himself. To6 
Alma it was plainly evident, and she rev 
elled in the revelation. 

Here was a new Theodore—a Theodore 
she had never met before except in her 
dreams. 

He led the conversation lightly but 
naturally to lions. 

** You thought that lion-tamer this af- 
ternoon was brave ’’—with a rising in 
flection—-‘‘and had a ‘hero soul.’ Ha! 
ha! You—you said you could love such 
aman! Ha! ha!” 

‘*I—I did: I believe I could,” assent- 
ed Alma, who somehow didn’t seem to 
feel the same confidence in her belief that 
she had earlier in the day. 

‘* A mercenary, a greasy mountebank !” 
laughed Theodore. ‘But what would 
you think of a man who should go into 
that cage alone, unarmed, with no whip, 
no pistol, no watchful attendants at hand 
with sharp pikes to defend him, and who 
should drive those fierce beasts hither and 
yon like sheep before him?’ Theodore 
arched his eyebrows, and curled his left 
mustache with his right hand. ‘* Would 
you call such a man brave?” 

Alma gazed at Theodore in amazement, 
and then at his ecard, which lay on the 
table by her side, as if she half expected 
to see some other name engraved upon it. 
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‘* Brave?” she cried, catching the infec- 
tion of his manner. ‘‘I do not believe 
the man lives who could do it, or who 
would dare to do it if he could.” 

‘**Ah! do you not?” queried Theodore, 
twisting his right mustache with his left 
hand. “ But if there were such a man—” 
He dropped his nonchalant manner and 
rose and came toward her, his eyes gleam- 
ing with half-suppressed feeling. Alma 
too rose, and stood facing him, her bosom 
heaving with emotion. She felt trans- 
ported five hundred years backward. She 
would not have been surprised to find 
that the Persian rug had turned to rushes 
beneath her feet. ‘‘ You could love that 
man?” asked Theodore. 

**T couldn't help loving him,” cried 
Alma, as she looked into his eyes, which 
seemed to burn into her very soul. 

**And you'd marry him?” 

** Tf he asked me.” 

**Then, Alma, you are mine at last!” 
he cried, as he clasped her to him. 

**Yours?” she asked, as soon as he 
would let her. 








** Yes, mine,” he said, with conviction 
‘For I am going into that cage. Be at 
the menagerie to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock, and I shall hold you to your 
word.” 

Alma grew pale. ‘‘ You’re not in ear 
nest?” she cried, in alarm; and Theodore 
could feel her tremble in his arms: for. 
oddly enough, she had omitted to tear 
herself away from him. 

‘*T am,” he declared, exultingly. ‘| 
have made every arrangement.” 

‘** You sha’n’t, you sha’n’t, you sha’n’t!” 
Alma’s voice broke into sobs as she buried 
lier face in his shoulder. 

‘But I must!” said Theodore, in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘I love you, and I take that 
way of proving it.” 

‘Then I d-d-don’t believe you 1-l-love 
me at all,” protested Alma, with another 
volley of sobs, ‘‘or you wouldn't want 
to g-g-go into that horrid place where 
all those dreadful b-b-beasts will eat 
you. I'd 1-l-like to know what g-g-good 
you'd be to me all b-b-bitten up with 
lions?” 











A SEASONABLE DIALOGUE. 


Sinner. Oh, that these ‘* faculties” 
would stand aside for a little and give a 
fellowachance! Hello! What are you? 

Grippe. Anything you please, or don’t 
please. Ican takeanyform. In reality, 
Iam one of the ameliorations of modern 
civilization. I just dropped in. 

Sinner. Nobody sent for you. Aren’t 
you a kind of sickness? 

Grippe. Most things are if you have 
too much of them. I'm longer for this 
world than some others. I thought by 
your remark that you needed me. 

Sinner. No; I've enough without you, 
according to what I have heard of your 
character. I never heard any one speak 
well of you. 

Grippe. Very likely. People general- 
ly don’t speak well of anything nowadays 
—not even of their rulers that they vol- 
untarily choose. A good many of these 


rulers are greater inflictions than I am. 
But I'm a blessing in disguise. 

Sinner. You may be a warning. 

Grippe. No, 'm nota warning; I take 
hold—hence my name. I do not serve 
even the purpose of a bad example; you 
are thinking of politicians all the time. 
I am a remedial agent—call it a dose, if 
you like. I’m all things to all men, hop- 
ing to save some of them. 

Sinner. A queer idea you have of sav- 
ing, by what I hear. 

Grippe. Well, you can’t save a fool, 
that’s a fact. It’s my business to show 
men their weaknesses, for one thing. If 
they will not mend them, is that my 
fault?) Everything was going to smash- 
on express limited—when I stepped in. 

Sinner. And brought another disease. 
You are a nice one to talk! How many 
have you killed? 

Grippe. Consider how many I did not 
kill who ought to be killed? It was not 


tliat: See 
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[. They died of lots of things; and then 
they say I have so many sequences. It 
makes me sick to hear people talk. Most 
of them would have died of nervous pros- 
tration if I hadn’t put ’em to bed. If 
hey wouldn't heed me, they would not 
eed one who rose from the dead. I tell 
vou I am a preventive. I’m a knock- 
down argument. They say I’m the mean- 
of all diseases. who are 
mean who have all sorts of mean diseases. 
| only point em out. And small thanks 
| get—except from the doctors. The doc- 
tors pretend I am something new, some- 
thing subtle. Because I ask people who 
are hurrying on to the devil by all sorts 
of rapid paces to stop a moment and pull 
themselves together and get acquainted 
with themselves and their cultivated in- 
firmities, they say I am a devil. The 
devil I ain’t! I am a simple Reminder 
of Mortality, opposed to the Hurry and 
Worry of the world. Now take your 
own case. 

Sinner. I'd rather 
don’t like your style. 

Grippe. What did you ca!l me for, 
What is that about your “ facul- 
Though you don’t look as if you 
had any to spare. 


It’s they 


est 


you wouldn't. 


then? 


ties 2? 


Sinner. I'd no idea you were around, 


or I shouldn’t have said anything. Per- 
haps it is not ‘‘faculties.” Maybe it is 
only senses. What I mean is my various 
ways of communicating with the world, 
the avenues by which I keep in touch 
with it all the time. That which makes 
me alert and sensitive, at the command 
of everything and everybody. It’s the 
grip I have on the world, or the world on 
me; I don’t know which it is. I’m pulled 
and hauled all the while. It is an activ- 
ity, you see, in a way external to myself. 
I get no chance to be with my own mind. 
My mind gets no chance to do anything 
for itself. I haven’t had a moment to 
reflect for ten years. 

Grippe. I see. You are just an ordi- 
nary fool. You talk mighty well about 
what you'd like to do. But you are in- 
capable of taking advice. If I tell you 
to stop in your worry and flurry and 
specious activity, and give your mind a 
chance, and your body as well, you will 
not do it. You will just go and take a 
tonic and force yourself to keep on in 
your way to ruin. 

Sinner. Well, what do you propose to 
do? 
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Grippe. Nothing. I've done it. 
got hold of you—I, Grippe. I’ve knock- 
ed out all the other things—faculties you 
call them, means of agitation and com- 
munication with the fussy world. You 
are obliged to give up, to stop, to cease to 
struggle. 

Sinner. But you 
awfully depressing. 

Grippe. I intend to hurt. If I didn’t 
give you a twist, you would pay no atten 
tion to me. If I didn’t wrack your back 
and your legs and your head and throw 
you into a pit, you’d be right up with all 
your weaknesses and diseases (which you 
now begin to realize) and feverish hurry, 
and go booming round at the drug-shops, 
swilling tonics every half-hour. I know 
you. You belong to the half of the world 
which supports the manufacturers of pat- 
ent medicines and pick-me-ups and barks 
and all sorts of compounds for creating 
Dutch courage. These ‘‘ tonics” are the 
great feature of modern civilization. They 
are the encouragers of all violations of the 
laws of health. These are not remedies; 
they are illusory excuses for disorderly 
living. But this is only by the way. I 
am interested in your mind. 

Sinner. I doubt if ve any left. 

Grippe. Very likely. Most people 
haven't any, when the excitement of 
their daily flurry drops off from them. 
But Iam going to give you a chance to 
find out. I have knocked you out so that 
you must let the world alone, and the 
world must let you alone, for some time. 
Perhaps in the subsidence you will dis- 
cover a calm spot in you somewhere, and 
something will germinate, and ideas will 
begin to stir naturally, and reflection will 
begin to co-ordinate things that are al- 
ready in your mind. You have no no- 
tion what in you till you separate 
yourself from the ruck of life. Ido not 
suppose there are ten men of your ac- 
quaintance who ever get time really to 
think over anything they read or hear. 

Sinner. 1 guess that is so. But do you 
know, I'd rather never think of any than 
have you round. Certainly I can think 
of nothing now. 

Grippe. So much the better. Just sim 
mer down. It’s your salvation. I shall 
stay with you till you submit. 

Sinner. You are’not going to let me 
leak out through one of those confounded 
diseases you spoke of, are you? 


Grippe. How can I tell? But if you 


I've 


hurt, and you are 
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do, it will not be my disease. 1 mean to 
hold you down till you learn something. 
I’m your friend. If you get about soon, 
don't go around and say I am the mean- 
est acquaintance you ever had. I am just 
showing you what you and your weak- 
nesses are. AmJTepidemic? Not by na- 
ture. I have to be when there are so 
many tonics about. They are the real 
epidemic. Now be quiet. 

Sinner. Have you gone? 

Grippe. Ohno. TIll stay by you. 


Il. 


It is often said that the American peo- 
ple want better newspapers than they 
have. I wonder if this isso. What peo- 
ple really desire, especially in America, 
they usually get. At least they believe 
that their motto is, ‘‘ get the best’’; the 
best is none too good. In any intelligent 
circle you may happen to drop into, the 
common talk is about the depravity and 
the untrustworthiness of the newspapers. 
This is an old topic, a worn-out subject of 
talk. It is so stale that I almost need to 
apologize for speaking of it in the Study. 

I do not bring it up to inquire if the 
complaint is well founded, but to ask the 
simple question, Why do not the people 
have better newspapers? That is, granted 
that the newspapers are not what they 
should be, and that there is a desire for 
better, why do we not have better?) Whose 
fault is it? Whose fault is it that we do 
not have better State legislatures, a bet- 
ter House of Representatives, a better 
Senate? Whose fault is it that there 
are so many humbug patent medicines, 
sold everywhere by the ton, and eagerly 
bought? Whose fault is it that there is 
so much adulterated tea and coffee sold, 
adulterated liquors, and poor meats, and 
hurtful *‘ candy,” and unwholesome *‘ gro- 
ceries” of various sorts? Is it because 
the poor ‘‘ truck” is cheaper than the 
good, or because people are ignorant, or 
because they don’t care? It goes without 
saying that there will always be people 
ready to sell anything that others will 
buy. Are we to put all the blame on 
those who sell? 

If a man could make more money by 
producing a good newspaper than a bad 
one, would he not do it? Is any one so 
stupid as to suppose that any man delib 
erately, out of wish to injure his fellows, 
out of pure malignity, creates a nasty 
newspaper? He creates what he thinks 





will sell. Is it supposable that any ras 
cal in the land would not rather sell b 
bles than playing-cards, if he could mak: 
more money selling Bibles? 

Let us be reasonable. Why is it tl) 

a Review of the first class, literary ai 
critical, cannot be maintained in 1) 
country? Why is it that a Weekly « 
high tone, refinement, and cosmopolita 
quality, without pictures and witho 
scandal or personal gossip, finds it so di 
ficult to live in this country? Why is 
that the most sensational newspapers, t] 
most hideous typographically and pic 
torially, those that pander most to th. 
lowest taste, have the largest circulation 
Why is it that a sober, clean, self-respect 
ing journal, which is really studious not 
to print lies and does not indulge in 
‘ fakes,” has comparatively a small cir 
culation? Why is it that a newspape) 
which its readers know habitually forge: 
‘news’ and invents interviews, while it 
absolutely loses reputation gains in cit 
culation? Why is it that repeated ex 
posure of the character of such a news 
paper seems to swell its sales? These ar 
pretty solemn questions for the American 
people to answer. 

The question as to the newspaper itsel{ 
is complicated. The newspaper is not 
founded on a philanthropic ora charitable, 
nor (except in a few instances) for an ed 
ucational purpose. It is started exactl) 
as a bank is, or a grocery-store, or a law 
office, or a railway, or a coal-mine, or a 
cotton - factory —to make money for its 
owners. Now and then an “organ” is 
begun for a purpose; but all periodicals 
that live and become powerful, for good 
or evil, become so because they are prolit 
able. Now, the newspaper -owner, lik« 
every other owner of everything, is more 
or less affected by the common desire to 
get rich, and to get rich speedily. And 
the means of attaining this end diffe: 
among newspaper proprietors as they do 
with men in any other business. Son 
are self-respecting and honest, and som 
are not. As a rule, all try to keep within 
the law. Where the law is very stringent 
against opening gambling-dens in a city, 
few men will be found to open them. 

In this country the opportunity fo 
starting a newspaper is so great that r 
valry is tremendous. The rivalry reduces 
the price. The cost of news-gathering 
and editing increases every month. E\ 
ery item in the production of a newspa 
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per, except the paper it is printed on, has 
cone up considerably within the past few 
There is probably not a newspa- 
per printed in the United States (probably 
not even the ‘* patent” outsides) that does 
not cost more to produce than it is sold 
The result is that the paper depends 
vholly for support upon its advertising. 
And the advertising that it can attract 
upon the cireulation it 
show to the advertiser. 


years. 


for 


depends can 
The sole effort 
of the paper, then, is to gain circulation, 
No matter what sort of circulation—only 
the most experienced advertisers stop to 
consider that—and the newspaper is then 
tempted to address itself to the tastes of 
the majority. And what is the taste of 
the majority? Why, look at the news- 
papers that have the largest circulation. 
For it is not the newspaper that is most 
careful about its news, most anxious to 
sift what comes to it, and to reject the 
bogus, that pleases most people. It is 
the reckless and *‘ smart” newspaper that 
most. If a newspaper by any 
sensational and even disreputable means 
can get a large circulation, it gets plenty 
of advertising and it coins money. 
any one dispute this? 

What are you going to do about it? 
Well, we are going to reform the world— 
vradually. We are going to hope that 
people will become moral enough, clean 
enough, intelligent enough, or refined 
enough to prefer a real ‘* news” paper and 
a decent paper to the ‘‘ fake” paper and 
the unclean. And meantime a sugges- 
tion or two may be thrown out. The vi- 
ciousness of our newspaper situation is in 
having all their profit depend upon get- 
ting advertising by means of circulation. 
The cireulation itself ought to pay. The 
newspaper is too cheap. So long as it is 
cheap it tends'to be nasty. The subscrip- 
tion of a newspaper ought to pay for its 
production. A good newspaper, well 
printed, with trustworthy news of the 
world, is worth three times the present 
price of our ordinary journals. Even then 
it would be the cheapest thing in the mar- 
ket. The advertisements that came to 
such a paper would pay it for its expendi- 
ture of brains and industry. 

There is another suggestion. If the 
daily newspapers could quit trying to be 
magazines and revert to their original pur- 
pose of printing news only, they would 
do better service and cost less to produce. 
Considering what the news of the world 


pieases 


Does 
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really is, the fair presentation of it every 
day is enough to satisfy any reasonable 
newspaper ambition. 

These suggestions are not new. Their 
value lies in constant repetition, so that 
they may become a part of the public 
mind. Everybody says that something 
should be done. 
idence. 


For we believe in Proy 
And some day some One will 
come into the garden in the cool of the 
evening and ask, ‘‘ Did these people make 
the newspapers, or did the newspapers 
make these people?” 


IIT. 


As we come into the Spring again—in 
the latitude where this Magazine is pub- 
And 
so strong is this that we call it happiness. 
It is like getting out of jail. Even those 
who have not been confined against their 
will, as most of us have been, are full of 
joy at the release We (timidly) let the 
furnace fires go We open the 
doors and the windows. We lay aside 
the heavy and stuffy clothing and step 
out into the fresh, free air without sneez- 
ing—with only a lurking apprehension of 
some pneumonia left behind somewhere 
in the ground. We hunt for flowers, we 
see green things, we hear birds making 
nests and making love. We say, how 
good life is! How good it is to be alive 
once more! We see the doctor drive by 
without much curiosity. By May we say 
that the worst is over. We dare to trust 
seeds in the ground and to lay out flow- 
er-beds. A load of worry and anxiety 
falls off. We think how comparatively 
easy life is going to be now for 
months. 

We have tried to be patient all winter 
long with the people who go about pre- 
tending to like the rigor of the season, to 
like snow and its attendant mortality, to 
like *‘ bracing up,” cold feet, cold hands, 
the shivers, the wind that cuts the air and 
strikes a mortal chill—the enemies that 
go about thinning out of society all the 
delicate and sensitive persons. What 
they say they like, these people, is an 
‘old-fashioned winter,” plenty of snow, 
and plenty of zero weather. I happen to 
know that this talk makes the doctors 
laugh. It is their harvest season. And 
the talk is mostly insincere. These very 
folk are glad when the winter is over. 
They really long for the Spring, like ra 
tional beings. Only they seem to fancy 


lished—we have a sense of escape. 


down. 


some 
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there is some merit attached to them for 
enduring suffering for so many months, 
There is ng use in talking about this 
thing, except to make a protest against 
the cant of pretending to like the inclem- 
ency of our polar weather. It is said that 
extreme frost kills harmful bacilli. Sup- 
pose it does. It kills more people than 
bacilli. And I have no doubt that it 
kills also the better sort of bacilli, whose 
business it is to fight the bad. And then 
it is said that Nature needs a rest. Does 
she? In temperate countries where there 
is no frost and the ground produces two 
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crops a year, we hear none of this non- 
sense about Nature nee dinga rest. ‘‘Snoy 
the poor man’s manure!” Yes, if the ero) 
is icebergs. In countries where a coatine 
of snow is needed to keep the frost fro: 
going down six feet deep, snow can | 
granted. But can any one, except tli 
contractors, tell the good of snow in Ne 
York city? 

No. Let us be honest. We would 
live in a genial climate if we could. We 
show that this is so by breaking into joy 
ousness when the snow sneaks away 
the brooks flow 


, and 
, and the blossoms come. 





POLITICAL. 

( UR Record closes March 11, 1897.—The Eu- 

ropean concert for the enforcement of reforms 
in Turkish administration became involved in dis- 
turbances between Turkey and Greece. The occa- 
sion was a conflict between Mussulmans and insur- 
gent Christians in the island of Crete, in the course 
of which a Greek corps of occupation landed at 
Canea. A fleet representing the powers gathered 
at Crete, bombarded the camp of the insurgent 
Christians, and subsequently relieved a besieged 
Mussulman garrison at Kandamos. After influen- 
cing the Greeks to cease hostilities, the powers de- 
manded the recall of the Greek forces. This the 
Greeks refused, unless the powers agree to a merely 
temporary suzerainty of the Sultan, and leave the 
fate of Crete in the hands of the Cretans. Meantime 
both Turkey and Greece were massing their forces 
on the Thessaly frontier and equipping war-ships. 
In this crisis it transpired that the concert of the 
powers was weakened by the fact that Russia and 
Germany were preparing to blockade the Greek 
ports, and that Germany threatened to withdraw 
from the concert unless the powers quickly coerced 
Greece to cease hostilities. In western Europe, 
meanwhile, public sentiment was strongly in sym- 
pathy with Greece. 

In Cuba fighting continued in the so-called 
* pacified ” provinces, but though reports were un- 
trustworthy, the insurgents seemed to be gaining 
ground. 

The general arbitration treaty between the 
United States and England was subjected to sharp 
discussion in the Senate with regard to its effect on 
the Monroe doctrine, and amendments were pro- 
posed; but definite action was delayed until the in- 
coming administration should be organized ; and the 
treaty was sent back to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

On February 22 President Cleveland signed orders 
establishing thirteen additional forest reservations, 
containing more than 21,000,000 acres. 

On February 24 nineteen lives were lost by floods 


in the Ohio Valley and in the Valley of the Monon 
gahela, The damage to property was estimated at 
a million dollars. 

On February 26 a bill authorizing the appoint 
ment of commissioners to an international mone- 
tary conference was passed. 

February 27 the governments of Russia and Japan 
were reported to have signed a treaty practically 
constituting a joint protectorate over Corea, 

On March 4 William McKinley and Garret A 
Hobart were inaugurated President aud Vice-Presi 
dent of the United States. President McKinley's 
cabinet, as approved by the Senate, is as follows : 

Secretary of State, John Sherman, of Ohio. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Lyma J. 
Illinois. 

Secretary of War, Russell A. Alger, 

Secretary of the N 
setts. 

Secretary of the Interior, 
New York. 

Postmaster-General, James A. Gary, of Maryland 

Attorney-General, Joseph McKenna, of California. 

Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, of Iowa 

On March 7 immense damage by floods was re 
ported in the Middle Western States, and the loss of 
property probably amounting to millions of dollars 

Up to March 11 there were 14,856 cases of the 
bubonic plague in the Bombay Presidency, and 
12,204 deaths. 
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OBITUARY. 

February 13.—At Adrian, Missouri, General J. O 
Shelby, formerly of the Confederate army. 

February 18.—At Binghamton, New York, Jolin 
C. Robinson, Brigadier-General of Volunteers in the 
civil war, aged eighty years. 

March 8.—At Stamford, Connecticut, Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, aged eighty- four years. 

March 11.—At Tunbridge Wells, England, Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond, author of Natural Lau 
in the Spiritual World and The Ascent of Man, aged 
forty-six years. 






































GRU UALR ORIEL ILRI SERL SANE) SEX RGEDAL AL SI St MOREIRA RESTON 
THE UPSET AT JOHNNYCAKE HILL. 


BY 


TOT far from the brow of Johnnycake Hill 
N stood the old Peddigue homestead. It 
was a huge, antiquated farm-house that re- 
minded one of an elephant with its vast pro- 
But for 
the equally gigantic barn, standing squarely 


portions and its weather-beaten hue. 


opposite on the other side of the road, there 
had been such a view from the front windows 
of the Peddigue house as would have moved 
an artist to transports: a wide, fertile valley, 
stretching southward beyond the range of the 
eye; through its midst a winding river bor- 
dered with farms; here and there a glimmer- 
ing white village; and beyond, the dim bine 


of mountains rising tier above tier to the 
horizon’s edge. But from Great-grandfather 
Samuel down there had never been a Ped- 


digue to whom the barn seemed out of place, 
or who would have dreamed of pointing out 
the view to a visitor as one of the advantages 
of a residence on Johnnycake Hiil. An hon- 
est, thrifty, practical race were the Peddigues, 
hard-working, matter-of-fact, and, to a degree, 
prosperous. They had made money in a slow, 
plodding way, and hung to it tenaciously. 
Therefore the two survivors of the fourth 
generation, Nathan and Joel—the ‘ bachelor 
brothers,” as they were popularly called 

found themselves, upon the death of all their 
nearest kin, the possessors of a neat sum in the 
Hardwick Bank, and joint owners of a two- 
hundred-acre farm under good cultivation. 

Two shyer, more hermitlike men = than 
Nathan and Joel Peddigne would be hard to 
find. Not that they were by nature churlish 
or unsociable, for kindlier hearts than theirs 
never beat; but they had, unfortunately, that 
self-deprecating, shrinking disposition that 
seems to feel it an offence to intrude upon the 
attention of others in any way save the slight 
formal intercourse necessary even to “ mind- 
ing one’s own business.” They went to church 
regularly, for such was the inbred habit of the 
Peddigues from time immemorial. They traded 
at the village store, and shipped their produce 
from the railroad station; but beyond the yea 
and amen of the simplest conventional wor- 
ship and the stereotyped exchanges of trade, 
these two old bachelors had little or nothing 
to do with their neighbors and towns-folk. 
They lived alone, did their own house-work 
and field-work, kept their own counsels, and 
attended strictly to their own affairs. 

It was hardly to be expected, perhaps, that 
this attitude toward the public should be re- 
ciprocal. The Peddigues might let the world 
entirely alone, but the world—especially the 
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gossips —conld not let the Peddigues alone. 
The “old bachelor brothers” were the theme 
of many a delectable evening at the sewing- 
circle, and even the male gossips who adorned 
the cracker-barrels at the store would slowly 
and meditatively speculate upon their affairs, 
propounding vague theories, interspersed with 
long silences and aimless expectoration. 

It seemed to be the general opinion of the 
gossips, male and female, that the Peddigues 
would never marry, with this difference, that 
whereas the male gossips did not care, the 
female gossips were forever lamenting the 
shame of such reduplicated single-blessedness, 
and declaring that it must not be allowed, with 
so many eligible and needy maiden ladies in 
the town who might be had for the asking. In 
particular, there were the “ Wetherby girls,” 
who lived just a mile the other side of Johuny- 
cake Hill, and were nearest neighbors to the 
Peddigues on the east. Why, everybody knew 
that the Wetherby girls were foreordained to 
be the wives of Nathan and Joel Peddigne! 
Did not their ancestral farms adjoin? Had 
they not played together as children, quarrelled 
and made up as schoolmates, grown shyly vet 
wistfully apart as young men and maidens, 
joined the church at the same time, entered 
upon the struggle of life together, and fallen, 
each, into the parallel ruts of toil and abstrac- 
tion running so closely side by side? Indeed 
Providence seemed likely to be thwarted of its 
purpose in this matter, unless the energetic 
ladies of the community took it up. Accord- 
ingly the report was assiduously circulated 
that the “ bachelor Peddigues ” had, or at any 
rate onght to have, “intentions” on the 
“Wetherby girls”; and so great is the leaven- 
ing power of gossip that not only did this re- 
port reach the ears of the parties chiefly con- 
cerned, but it even began to have a distinet 
effect upon the thonghts and intents of their 
hearts. Not one of the four would have 
breathed the sentimental feeling to another, 
yet each conceived a sweet and secret pleasure 
in dwelling upon the outcome prophesied by 
the village gossips. 

But, as a matter of fact, how extremely 
imaginative the gossips were! There was 
not even a base of mist for their rainbow to 
rest upon. Nathan and Joel, and Abby and 
Sophia, never met except at church, and then 
there was only an exchange between them of 
stiff, shy bows, or at the most a hesitating 
“how-de-do.” Joel always edged his way out 
of church with a great show of haste to fetch 
the Peddigue team, and Nathan was not so 
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far behind him that he could not climb into 
the buggy the minute it was backed out of the 
shed. And then away rattled the bachelor 
brothers, and the little social world of Hard- 
wick saw no more of them until another Sun- 
day came round. But they were always at 
church, and so were the Wetherby “ 
This might or might not be significant. 
gossips declared that it was. 

The affair was thus at a “ movable stand- 
still,” as Mrs. Deacon Pritchard expressed it, 
when snow began to fly in December of the 
memorable “blockade winter.” The oldest 
resident of Hardwick will still tell you that 
never in local history were drifts piled so high 
or woodlands carpeted so deep as during that 
notable solstice. 

On the morning of Monday, the 10th of De- 
cember, the first great storm began to fall. 
The annual “ parish sociable” had been an- 
nounced for Thursday evening. All day Mon- 
day, all night, and up to Tuesday noon the 
wind blew a howling gale out of the north- 
east, and the snow drove rustling across the 
fields like powdered flint. Not a creature 
stirred abroad, and every road was filled fence- 
high with the curling drifts. 

Then the storm ceased, and the afternoon 
of Tuesday came off bright and still. ‘Teams 
began to break their way along the less deep- 
ly buried roads, now and then branching off 
into the fields, to return as soon as the high- 
way became equally passable. By Wednesday 
the ends of the rural world were in communi- 
cation again, 

* Joel,” said Nathan Peddigue, as the bro- 
thers sat at breakfast in the old farm-house 
kitchen Thursday morning, “ had you thought 
of going to the parish sociable this evening ?” 

Joel looked at his brother in open-mouthed 
amaze. “ Me?” he exclaimed. “ Me go toa 
church sociable? Nathan Peddigue, 1 should 
say you were out of your head!” 

“ Well,” replied Nathan, with an apologetic 
aud somewhat embarrassed manner, “I didu’t 
know but what you, being somewhat young- 
pa 

“ Jerusalem!” blurted Joel. 


girls.” 


The 


Then he got 
up hastily and began transferring the dishes, 
with a great clatter, to the sink. 

“Hold on!” objected Nathan, foreibly. 


“Ee 
ain’t through yet.” 

“Oh!” said Joel. Then he went over to the 
window, and stood with his back to his brother, 
looking out. Presently he said, without turn- 
ing around, “Suppose we ain’t going to the 
sociable, Nathan; there’s them that are.” 

“'That’s so,” replied Nathan, draining his 
coffee-cup. 

“Have you thought that perhaps some of 
’em will want to use the road over Johnny- 
cake Hill?” queried Joel, still looking out of 
the window. 

“ Who, for instance ?” demanded Nathan. 

“Well—perhaps—I dun’no’— but perhaps 
the Wetherby girls might want to come over 
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this way. It’s a good sight shorter, you knoy 
than going around by the turnpike.” 

Nathan rose abruptly and pushed back hij 
chair. ‘“ We must shovel a road through thi 
worst of the drifts,” he said. “ We’re kind of 
expected to keep a way clear over Jobnny 
cake Hill, I suppose, and it would be a shan 
for them girls to get stuck in the snow. Leave 
the dishes right where they are. We haven't 
got any too much time for this job.” 

Ten minutes later the Peddigue brothers, 
in their lumbermen’s leggings, were plodding 
through the snow, with shovels over thei: 
shoulders. They started in a few rods above 
the house, and worked like beavers till the 
shrill, distant whistle of the North Troy mil! 
proclaimed the hour of noon. They had cut a 
tunnel through all the drifts to the brow of 
Johnnyeake Hill. On the other side of the 
hill the road was not so badly filled, and 
Nathan said he guessed the Wetherby girls 
might “pull through” by careful driving. 

After a hasty dinner, the brothers resumed 
shovelling in the other direction. As they 
were tunnelling past the southwest corner of 
the barn, Joel’s shovel suddenly went down 
through a film of icy crust so far that he al- 
most fell over the handle. He recovered him- 
self with a jerk, and was on the point of ex- 
claiming “Jerusalem!” when a sudden thought, 
that seemed like an inspiration, sealed bis lips. 
Nathan was working a yard or two in advance, 
and had not noticed his brother's hesitation. 
With a quick stealthy movement Joel covered 
with snow the hole his shovel had made, and 
packed it down smoothly. 

“Seems to me there was a wash-out along by 
the barn here somewhere ?” remarked Nathan, 
straightening up and looking around. 

“Umph, umph,” replied Joel, non-commit- 
tally. 

“ Keep a lookout for it,” said Nathan, bend- 
ing to his work again. “It might get crusted 
over, you know, and ifa runner struck it, why— 
there’d be an upset, that’s all.” 

Joel’s hands trembled, his face twitched, and 
a kind of purple haze swam before his eyes. 
But he concealed his agitation and attacked 
the drift in front of him furiously. His brain 
was all awhirl; he could not think connect- 
edly. It was impossible for him to consider 
the thing which he had done and weigh it in 
the moral balances. A complete paralysis of 
mind and will seemed to have fallen upon him. 
The only part of him not benumbed was his 
body, and that pushed mechanically on, leav- 
ing the treacherous wash-out farther and far- 
ther behind. 

It was growing dusk when the Peddigue 
brothers returned wearily up the bill. They 
had shovelled through more than two miles 
of drifts since morning. Their hands burned, 
and their arms and legs felt as if they were 
made of lead. 

“This is the hardest day’s work J ever did,” 
said Nathan, breaking a long silence, as they 
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stumbled at last into the shed of the old house. 
“Tf you’re as near dead as I am, Joel, you won't 


care for any supper, I guess.” 

“T be.” said Joel, in a hollow voice. 

The two men dropped into chairs in the dark 
kitchen, and sat looking out into the twilight 
with the fixed, listless stare of utter physical 
exhaustion. 

“Curious we didn’t find that wash-out,” said 
Nathan, finally. “I dun’no’ as there was one, 
after all. I disremember.” 

“Umph, umph,” grunted Joel. 

Silence fell upon them again, broken only 
by the loud, measured ticking of the old clock 
in the corner. 

Whir-r-r-r ! 
seren Both drowsing men started. 
thing more silvery than the clangor of the 
old clock mingled with the closing stroke of 
the hour. Could it be—yes, it was the well- 
known tinkle of the shaft-bells on the Weth- 
erby girls’ cutter! Nathan and Joel peered 
eagerly out into the night. A pale half-moon 
was shedding its sickly light over the snow 


One, two, three, four, fire, six, 
Some- 


“IT STOOD THERE, CLUTCHING 
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just enough to reveal a dark, slowly moving 
object opposite the house. The subdued mur- 
mur of feminine voices could be heard. There 
was a soft * Whoa!” and the horse stopped for 
amoment. Then another voice said, hurried- 
ly, “ No—don’t!” and the sleigh moved on 
again. It passed the house; it glided slowly 
by the barn, and was about to vanish in the 
night, when there was a loud jangling alarm 
of bells, a crunching, grinding noise, and then 
a chorus of feminine shrieks, suddenly smoth- 
ered, but not quite extinguished. 

“ Jerusalem!” shouted Joel Peddigue. He 
sprang from his chair with a bound that sent 
it flying, and, closely followed by Nathan, tore 
open the door and ran bareheaded into the 
road, 

For the first time the awful significance of 
the thing which he had done rushed upon the 
mind of the younger brother, and his heart 
was torn with a tempest of anguish and dread, 
He ran with guilty directness to the spot where 
he had discovered the wash-out that after- 


noon. At first, in the pallid gloom, nothing 


AT A SMALLER OBJECT ” 
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was to be seen. Then, floundering up from 
one of the drifts by the road-side appeared a 
woe-begone female figure, visible only from 
the waist upwards. It stood there, elutching 
at a smaller object in the snow, which proved 
to be a foot kicking madly at its white en- 
vironment. Muftled screams from below and 
shriller appeals for help from above rang in 
the ears of the bewildered Peddigue brothers. 
Nathan seemed utterly dazed, but Joel, grasp- 
ing the waving foot in his strong hands, drew 
forth the half-smothered Sophia Wetherby, and 
laid her tenderly in the road. Then he extri- 
cated Miss Abby, who bent, with tremulous 
anxiety, over her sister. 

“Is she dead?” gasped Joel Peddigue. 

“No, but pretty nigh beat out for breath,” 
was the quavering reply. “ Will you two men 
please carry her into the house? Our horse 
seems to have run away.” 

Nathan and Joel bent timidly over the 
prostrate Sophia, but before they could lay 
their relnetant hands upon her she sat up and 
exclaimed, with panting vehemence : 


HE KNEW HIS OWN VALUE. 

BEFORE the war, in the days of slavery, a 
New York jeweller, of a prominent family, who 
can be called Mr. X., had owing to him a bill 
of $1200 from a reputedly wealthy family in 
the South. Time after time the bill was ren- 
dered, but there was no response, and finally 
Mr. X., as he chanced to have other business 


taking him beyond the Mason and Dixon line, 
decided to call at the house of his debtor in 
New Orleans and see if he could get some sat- 
isfaction for his claim. 

On his arrival there he found that his debtor 
was in a bad way financially and had but lit- 
tle money, although running an expensive 


establishment. A proposition was made that 
Mr. X. take in payment of his bill a negro 
named Jim, a very bright fellow, and consid- 
ered to be worth fully $1500. Jim was an 
expert horseman, and through all his life had 
been working in the stables of his master. 

Mr. X. was in a quandary. His abolitionist 
ideas prevented him trom being a slave-owner, 
but his natural anxiety to receive something 
for the bill due him almost demanded that he 
should accept the slave as payment. Finally 
a bright idea suggested itself, and he called 
the negro to him. 

“ Now, Jim,” said he, “Iam going te be your 
new master. I do not want to live here in 
the South and look after you, nor do I wish to 
take you to the North with me. Now I’ve 
been thinking of this plan: Will you be hon- 
est, sober, and attentive to business if I set you 
up in the cab trade in this city? Will you 
turn over every cent to me and not steal from 
me? If you promise, I will set you up in busi- 
ness, and when you send me the money that 
you earn I will credit half of it to you. When 
your half of the money above all the expenses 
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“You shanwt carry me! 
walk !” 

And so, with Miss Abby supporting Miss 
Sophia, and Nathan and Joel hurrying’ on 
ahead to show the way and light a lamp, the 
little group entered the Peddigue homestead, 
Erelong the lonesome house was blazing with 
light. Doors opened and closed, the cellar 
stairs creaked, and it seemed as if the old 
iron kettle had never sung such a song to 
the blazing hickory as it while Joel 
was making ginger tea for their shivering 


I'm all right. ’}| 


ang 
sang 


guests. 

Nathan, lantern in hand, ran down the road, 
and found the runaway horse stalled in a drift, 
into which he had plunged blindly in his ter- 
ror. So there was no floating evidence to 
prove that the Wetherby sisters had started 
for the parish sociable at all that night. 

When it came out, ten weeks later, that 
Nathan Peddigue was engaged to Abby Weth- 
erby, and Joel to Sophia, the gossips secretly 
wondered how the ice had really been broken, 
But Joel knew! 


amounts to twelve hundred dollars, you can 
buy your freedom, and then we can continue 
partuers in the business, or you can buy me 
out. If you do not want to make any prom- 
ises, or if you will not keep the promises that 
you may make, I will sell you, and then you 
may get a hard master.” 

Jim of course promised, and what is more 
remarkable, he kept his word. Mr. X. bought 
for him three cabs and as many teams, and 
allowed him full management of the business. 

So well did Jim take care of the enterprise 
that within a year he had charge of nine cabs, 
and several teams of horses for each cab. He 
sent his money regularly to New York, and 
within two years his share of the profits 
amounted to over $2800. But still he made no 
suggestion that any of his money be turned 
over to Mr. X. for his freedom. 

Mr. X. did not wish to speak about the mat- 
ter to Jim, but he was anxious to get some 
sash value for the slave. He accordingly sent 
a friend to see Jim and tind out what was the 
matter. The friend went to Jim,and said to him, 

“ Jim, you have sent to Mr. X. nearly fifty- 
seven hundred dollars, haven’t you ?” 

“ Yassir,” said Jim. 

“ And twenty-eight hundred dollars of that 
money will be yours if you buy your freedom, 
won't it?” 

“ Yassir,” said Jim again. 

“Well, it will only cost you twelve hundred 
dollars to buy your freedom, and when you do 
you will have sixteen hundred dollars left, and 
can still continue in partnership with Mr. X. 
Why don’t you buy your freedom ?” 

“Look yere, boss,” said Jim, solemnly— 
“look yere; yo’ doan’ ketch dis chicken yere 
a-buyiw a niggah dat has consumption.” 

Joun W. GeBHART. 





THE CONTEMPORARY SUITOR. 
BY E. 8S. MARTIN. 


TIME was that Strephon, when he found 
A Chloe to his mind, 

Sought not how Dun reported her, 

Nor lagged while Time distorted her, 

But rushed right in and courted her, 
As Nature had designed. 


It’s different now; my Luey, there, 
How gladly would I woo! 
But shapes of such monstrosity 
Confront with such ferocity 
My impecuniosity, 
What is a man to do? 


Strephon and Chloe had a hut, 
And though, about the door, 
The wolf might raise his serenade, 
No latter-day menagerie bayed 
Its warning grim to man and maid: 
‘*Wed not if ye are poor!” 


, 


‘““My goats,’ 


might Strephon say, ‘‘ will yield 
Us milk, our vineyard wine; 

By olive groves my cot is hid, 

No pressing wants our joy forbid, 

And I can always kill a kid 
When people come to dine.” 


But I, what monsters must I face 
When I for Lucy sue! 

What landlords roaring for their rent! 

What troops of duns by grocers sent! 

And shapes of want and discontent 
Calamitous to view! 


Stay, Lucy, stay! I’m bold and stout, 
I'll rout the grisly crew. 

Be constant, love! and hope and wait, 

And by the time you're thirty-eight 

I may, perhaps, have conquered Fate, 

And when I’ve won the right to mate, 

If you're not too much out of date, 
I'll surely mate with you! 
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A SUPPOSITITIOUS JOKE. 

THEY were at dinner: an old gentleman 
notorious for never being able to see a joke; 
his son, who took his father’s shortcomings 
very seriously ; and a cheerful guest. In the 
midst of a light conversation between the two 
young men, the father made a few remarks 
obviously intended as a pleasantry. The 
cheerful guest let off his best company laugh. 

“What's that you said, father?” the solici- 
tous son demanded. 

The old gentleman repeated the remark, 
and again the cheerful guest laughed, though 
this time with great misgiving. 

Again the son asked to have the remark re- 
peated, and this time the guest, realizing that 
what the old gentleman intended as a joke was, 
in fact, no joke at all, langhed genuinely at the 
fix his complaisance had got him into. 

“My son,” the old gentleman explained, 
kindling anew at the guest’s unexpectedly 
hearty appreciation—*“ my son says that I can 
never see a joke; and now that I have made 
a joke,I find that he inherits the peculiarity. 
I trust you will humiliate him, as he always 
humiliates me, by explaining my little joke.” 

How the cheerful guest explained is not re- 
corded. 

HIS HONESTY. 

GEORGE GREEN, Doctor Baker’s ebony office- 
boy, is a pretty shrewd lad, according to the 
doctor. Not long since he found a dime in 
cleaning the office, and honestly offered it to 
his master. 


“Never mind,” said the doctor; “you can 
keep that for your honesty.” 
The other day the doctor missed a five-dol- 


lar bill. He inquired of George whether he 
had seen it. 
“ Yas, sah,” said George ; “I picked ’im up.” 
“ Well, what did you do with it?” 
“Me? W’y. 1 kep’ it fo’ mah honesty!” 
Rogsert D. Lucas. 


A MUSICAL EXPEDIENT. 

SomE twenty or thirty years ago the Portu- 
guese levied a tax of seventy-five cents a 
pound on all American plug tobacco imported 
into their African colonies; but as tobacco 
could be purchased for twenty-five cents a 
pound in this country, smuggling became so 
frequent that the authorities had to place an 
official on every ship that anchored off any 
town in their jurisdiction. These inspectors, 
usually negroes, could almost always be bribed, 
but the following story concerns one official 
who refused all offers, and the tale is warrant- 
ed as authentic by the skipper who tells it. 

“We'd been lying off a large town up the 
Gambia River for about a week, when a coast- 
ing schooner came into the river, and the 
trader asked me if I had any plug tobacco. 

“* About six ton,’ says I. 

“*How much?’ says he. 

“*Pifty cents a pound,’ says I. 

“<*T'll give you seventy-five cents a pound 
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for all you'll deliver on board my schooner, 
said the trader. 

“* All right, says I. But I could not see 
any way to get around the nigger. He was 
sitting on deck, smoking cigarettes right on 
top of the hatch where the tobacco was stowed, 
I went over to my friend Captain Doe, who had 
just gotten over from America a few days be- 
fore, and I found he had several music-boxes 
which he had brought over as presents to his 
African friends. ‘How much do those boxes 
cost ?’ I asked. 

“* About forty dollars at home,’ said Doe. 

“*Sell me one,’ said I, and I told him why I 
wanted it. ‘I'll give you seventy-five dollars 
for it.’ 

“Half an hour later I was sitting in my 
cabin playing ‘ Home, sweet Home’ and ‘Down 
upon the Suwanee River.’ The Portugee heard 
me, and pretty soon he came down. 

**What’s that?’ says he, and he gazed with 
undisguised wonder at the box. 

“*Tt’s a music-box,’ says I, and I let him sit 
down and turn out the tunes for himself. 

“*How much?’ was the first question he 
asked. 

“*Five hundred dollars, says I. ‘You can 
play on it for a few minutes, if you like; ’m 
going up stairs to give my orders for the night.’ 

“ As soon as I was out of the cabin I called 
the mate. ‘Tell the men to stand by with 
their shoes off, says I,‘and load the tobacco 
into the long-boat as soon as you can. Then 
put it aboard the schooner. As long as you 
hear the music you're safe.’ 

“Then I went below and lit my pipe, and 
watched the Portugee turn the crank. ‘That 
wouldn’t be any good over here,’ says I, ‘ be- 
cause your young ladies couldn’t play on it 
longer than fifteen minutes.’ 

““eyy 

“*Oh, they’d get tired, says I. 

“*Nonsense,’ says he; ‘1 could grind it all 
day.’ 

“* You're crazy,’ saysI. ‘ You couldn’t grind 
itan hour. Why, I will bet you the machine 
against a quarter you can’t.’ 

“He took the bet eagerly, and I put my 
watch on the table while he started in to grind. 

“Tn three-quarters of an hour my men had 
made two trips to the schooner, and had trans- 
ferred the entire six tons of tobacco. The 
mate then came down into the cabin and gave 
me the wink that it was all right. A few mo- 
ments later the hour was up, and the excited 
Portugee claimed the machine. He told the 
mate the bet I had made, and I thought the 
mate would explode from laughing. I told 
him he had won, and he was the happiest nig- 
ger you ever saw. 

“The next morning, when his relief came 
aboard, the Portugee was rowed ashore, carry- 
ing his music-box on his lap, and no suspicion 
came across his mind as he glanced at the lit- 
tle coasting schooner that was already several 
miles away down the stream.” 








_ 


——_ 


AMONG CONFIDANTES. 


“He told you he loved you? 


THE MUSIC CURE 
(The discovery of a new treatment, called the Music 

Cure, comes to us from the city of Munich. — Boston 

Transcript.) 

Come, all ye sore and weary folk who've suffered 
many a year, 

The greatest of the remedies to cure your ills is 
here; 

No matter what your trouble, be your heart or 
liver wrong, 

You now may find correction in the measures of a 
song. 


When in your side your vermiform appendix takes 
a freak 

To twist and twirl and twinge and throb till you 
ean hardly speak, 

No longer call the surgeon in, at knife and table 
scoff, 

And summon Jean de Reszke and get him to sing 
it off. 


If to your toe the living rich of days that are no 
more 

Should bring those gouty feelings that no fellow 
hankers for, 

Strike up your waltz of Strauss, or some swift 
pirouette, and so 

With those infectious dancing strains inoculate 
that toe, 


For ordinary troubles, such as colic pains or 
chills, 

Three times a day take Mozart’s Safe and Sure 
Symphonie Squills; 


J Why, he don’t know what love is.” 
“Well, I—1 didn’t want an expert, Jenny. 


Maybe I can teach him.” 


And if the trouble does not yield to them, you 
may be sure 

Mascagni’s Intermezzo Pills will work a speedy 
cure. 


And when you travel, blessed thought, no matter 
where it be, 

You need not worry over any kind of misery, 

So long as ere you start abroad you do not fail 
to get 

What doubtless soon they'll give us now, a Cure- 
all Orguinette. 

Or if perchance this does not cure as soon as we 
desire, 

No matter what kind of disease our system may 
acquire, 

We're better off than e’ 
system grand, 

Which for the doctor’s substitutes the measures 
of the band! 


er before beneath this 


Joun Kenprick Bangs. 


EXPLAINED. 

Upon being punished, little Bessie withdrew 
to the other side of the room, and when her 
sobs subsided her mother turned to view her 
repentance, and found her engaged in “making 
faces” at her persecutor. 

“Why, Bessie,” exclaimed the fond mother, 
“how can you do so?” 

“Oh, mamma,” answered Bessie, quickly, 
“T was trying to smile at you, but my face 
slipped.” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


A GREAT many persons still living must 
[&% remember the interest excited by a book 
of Arctic adventure, printed by the Harpers 
over forty years ago. It was entitled “The 
United States’ Grinnell Expedition, in Search 
of Sir John Franklin,” and it was a personal 
narrative of one of the participants, Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane, of the United States Navy. Dr. 
Kane, who had travelled over much of the 
world, North and South, was Senior Medical 
Ofticer and Naturalist of the famous voyage, 
and his published account of it attracted an 
amount of popular attention rarely equalled in 
this country. Prescott, the historian, called it 
one of the most remarkable records of diffi- 
culties and suffering, and of the power of a 
brave spirit to resist them, with which he had 
ever met. Bancroft spoke, in terms of the 
highest commendation, of Dr. Kane’s constant 
self-possession, of his quickness of judgment, 
of his unsbrinking courage in danger, of his 
fertility of resources, in the hours of greatest 
need. Washington Irving, Agassiz and Ten- 
nyson, among others, praised it in the strong- 
est terms. It was read with delight by omniv- 
orous readers, it was devoured by readers 
whose ordinary diet of literature was of the 
most ephemeral and diluted kind; and one 
small boy can recall how he heard it read 
aloud in his father’s library, and read again 
and again, with never-failing excitement and 
enthusiasm; and how he thought there never 
was, and never could be, another book to equal 
it—except, of course, “ Robinson Crusoe” or 
“ David Copperfield.” 

Something of this same feeling is in this 
same small boy’s mind as he reads a new pub- 
lication of the same house, Farthest North! by 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, in which is described a 
recent voyage in search of the still illusive 
North Pole. Dr. Nansen’s two volumes are a 
careful elaboration of a full journal kept dur- 
ing the expedition from its very inception to 
itsend. He tells of the spirit that moved him 
to make the attempt; of his theories and ideas 
as to how he was to accomplish his great ob- 
ject; of his preparation and equipment; of 
his start and finish; setting down every min- 
ute detail of action and of thought during the 
long dark months of struggle and peril; and 
he has made a most readable and fascinating 

1 Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage of 
Exploration of the ship * Fram * (1893-1896), and of a 
Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johansen. By Dr. Friptsor NANseEN. 
With an Appendix by Orro Sverprup, Captain of the 
“Fram” More than 100 Full-page and Numerous 
Text Illustrations, 16 Colored Pilates in Faec-simile 
from Nansen's own Water Color, Pastel, and Pencil 
Sketches, and an Etched Portrait, Two Photogra- 
vures, and Four Maps. Two Volumes. Large Octavo, 


Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, $10. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


book. One or two paragraphs from his chap- 
ter upon “ The Winter Night” are worth quot- 
ing, as giving an idea of the author’s style of 
expression. ‘“‘ Nothing more wonderfully beau- 
tiful can exist than the Arctic night,” he says. 
“It is dreamland painted in the imagination’s 
most delicate tints; it is color etherealized. 
One shade melts into the other, so that you 
cannot tell where one ends and the other be- 
gins, and yet they are all there. No forms— 
it is all faint, dreamy color music, a far-away, 
long-drawn-out melody of muted strings... . 
The sky is like an enormous cupola, blue at 
the zenith, shading down into green, and then 
into lilac and violet at the edges. Over the 
ice fields there are cold violet shadows with 
lighter pink tints, where a ridge here and 
there catches the last reflection of the vanish- 
ed day....In the south stands a large red- 
yellow moon, encircled by a yellow ring and 
light golden clouds floating on the blue back- 
ground. Presently the aurora-borealis shakes 
over the vault of heaven its veil of glittering 
silver—changing now to yellow, now to green, 
now to red.” This reads like Mr. Lafeadio 
Hearn’s marvellous word-painting in deserib- 
ing “the French West Indies” so far removed 
from the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

What Dr. Nansen says of sound is as inter- 
esting as is what he says of sight. ‘“ The ice 
is restless and has pressed a good deal to-day 
again. It begins with a gentle crack and 
moan along the sides of the ship, which grad- 
ually sounds lower in every key. Now it isa 
high, plaintive tone, now it is a grumble, now 
it is a snarl, and the ship gives a start up. 
The noise steadily grows till it is like all the 
pipes of an organ. ... Soon the noise begins to 
die down; the ship sinks into its old position 
again, and presently all is silent as before.” 
This reads like an extract from Mr. Krehbiel’s 
“ Studies of the Wagnerian Drama.” 

There is no space here, nor would it be pos- 
sible, to give even an outline of the long story 
Dr. Nansen tells so well. The work is in three 
divisions. Life on the Fram, before the now 
famous sledge journey; the account of the 
sledge journey itself; and life on the Fram 
during the fifteen months’ absence of the com- 
mander on the fields of ice; this last section 
being based upon the diaries of Captain Sver- 
drup. Very few pages of actnal adventure 
are more thrilling than is the account of what 
Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen, his one 
human companion, experienced during that 
voyage of toil and darkness on the trackless 
ice; and that is merely an episode, though an 
important one. 

The book is of great scientific value; and it 
is exceedingly rich in its contributions to the 
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general knowledge of meteorology, of biology, 
and of physical geography. It was written, 
we are told, in the Norwegian language, under 
high pressure, and during many distractions; 
and no less than six translators are respon- 
sible for the English edition here under re- 
view; although no confusion or disconnection 
is apparent in the English. 

The illustrations to “Farthest North” are 
not the least important features in the work. 
They are many in number, and they include 
more than a dozen colored plates, in fac- 
simile, from Dr. Nansen’s own water - color, 
pastel and pencil sketches and drawings, made, 
of course, upon the spot. The etched portrait 
of the explorer and the portraits of the Fram 
will interest the reader particularly, as show- 
ing the man and his surroundings. Curious 
is the sentiment of affection which that stout 
little, brave little Fram inspires; a sentiment 
one rarely feels for an inanimate object with 
which one has no personal association; but 
best of all are the glimpses which Dr. Nansen, 
in his text, gives of himself. It can be said of 
him as it was said, and believed, of Dr. Kane, 
thué his quickness of judgment, his self-posses- 
sion, his unshrinking courage, his fertility of 
resource, make his work a remarkable record 
of difficulties and suffering, and of the power 
of a brave spirit to overcome them. 


WurNn Master Huckleberry Finn, in the 
early part of his adventurous career, became 
an inmate of the Grangerford household, on 
the banks of the Ohio River, he inspected the 
library with his usual thoroughness; and he 
was greatly impressed with its size and vari- 
ety. One of his books, he tells us, was “‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ about a man that left his 
family, it didn’t say why. I read considerable 
in it, now and then,” he adds. “The state- 
ments was interesting, but tough!” This pro- 
found view of Bunyan’s great work was first 
revealed to us by Mr. Mark Twain, some 
‘twelve or thirteen years ago. Since then we 
have learned to know Master Finn better, to 
like him even more, and to feel that we can 
never see too much of him, although we must 
admit that most of his own statements are 
as tough as they are interesting. Associated, 
always, with Master Thomas Sawyer, his 
guide, philosopher and friend, young Master 
Finn bas appeared lately as an assistant ama- 
teur detective and as a participant in foreign 
travel; and in every instance the immortal 
pair exhibit a toughness of deeds and of speech 
which must interest the whole world. “ Huck, 
we're going to be celebrated, sure as you’re 
born,” says Master Sawyer more than once, 
while they are on the trail of the Dunlaps; 
and celebrated they certainly are. Perhaps 
they are the most celebrated pair of American 
boys in the entire range of the literature of 
masculine juvenility; and with young Tom 
Bailey of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, they 
are going down to posterity arm in arm, 


certainly, as the most notable of America; 
youths. 

Something was said in these columns, eig})t 
or ten months since, about A New and Uni- 
form Library Edition of the Works of \; 
Mark Twain, when were briefly noticed }\js 
“Life on the Mississippi,” “The Prince a, 
The Pauper,” and “A Connecticut Yankee j 
King Arthurs Court.” Now appear Tom 
Sawyer Abroad, Tom Sawyer Detective, and 
Other Sketches ;? and a volume entitled 7h; 
American Claimant and Other Stories and 
Sketches,® all of them showing that wonderfu! 
versatility and absolute genius of their author 
which is so far above the range of mere hu- 
mor, as humor, that the world is beginning, ly 
degrees, to realize that Mark Twain is a good 
deal more than a humorist, although to be a 
humorist means a good deal. It has been 
pointed out that “ Don Quixote” for upwards 
of a hundred years was regarded as nothing 
more than “exquisite fooling”; and Mr. 
Brander Matthews in a recent essay upon 
Mr. Mark Twain and his place in literature, 
comparing the Spanish knight-errant with the 
American vagabond, declares that from his own 
point of view it will not be a century, or will it 
take three generations before his fellow-couii- 
trymen discover how great a book “ Huckle- 
berry Finn” really is; how keen its vision of 
character; how close its observation of life: 
how sound its philosophy, how true and im- 
portant its picture of Southwestern society in 
the slave days. It seems to the present reviewe1 
that the fellow-countrymen of Mr. Huckle 
berry Finn and of Mr. Mark Twain have dis 
covered all this already. 


“On CLOUD MOUNTAIN,” a clever study of 
life in the Southwest, which appeared in the 
spring of 1895, will be remembered by many 


readers. It treated of the compatriots and 
fellow - citizens of Mr. Mark Twain’s young 
heroes ; the surroundings were very similar ; 
it had a Huck Finn in Biathar Irish, who al 
ways swore “by the sufferin’ catfish”; and 
without, of course, inviting comparison with 
the tales and sketches of the elder and more 
famous writer, if was a strong and original 
picture of the inhabitants of the Mississippi 
Valley. The Mistress of the Ranch,* by the 
same author—Mr. Frederick Thickstun Clark 

and her friends and neighbors live and suf- 
fer, and love and hate, are good and are bad, as 
the case may be, among the Rocky Mountains, 
and on the banks of the Rio Grande in the 
present time. 


2 Tom Sawyer Abroad, Tom Sawyer, Detective, and 
Other Stories, etc. By Mark Twarn. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

_3 The American Claimant, and Other Stories and 
Sketches. By Mark Twat. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. New York: Harper and Brothers 

* The Mistress of the Ranch. A Novel. By Freperick 
TuicksTUuN CLARK, author of “On Cloud Mountain.” 
— 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 
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The book, like its predecessor, is a sensa- 
tional novel, full of incident and of action. 
The characters are not commonplace, and 
they seem to be true to the life, while their 
dialect is easy of comprehension and their 
quaint forms of expression are entertaining 
and amusing. Psychologically the story has no 
little interest. The mental conflict between 
Phebe Ellen and Dr. Sedgwick, and Phebe 
Ellen’s mental conflict with herself; the grad- 
ual development of evil in her nature; the 
commingling of a cold-blooded devilish desire 
to murder her sister and the sisterly tender- 
ness in her heart, are strongly portrayed. 
And very well written, in its way, is the ac- 
count of Sam’s ride to save the life, and the 
reason, of the girl he loves. “He felt the 
mare’s slim, firm back beneath him, her ribs 
against his knee; the undulations of her body 
went through and through him, as if he were 
lifted aud let down by the waves of the sea, 
and a sort of joy rushed into his blood—the 
fury of the struggle against odds, the deter- 
mination to win, the dashing of himself 
against circumstances with the resolve to beat 
them or die.” 

It is the story of “ Kentucky Belle” told 
in prose. Great were the odds, almost over- 


whelming were the circumstances against him. 
But he beat them down, and he did not die. 


Quotations for Occasions,® particularly for 
Occasions of a social character, have been 
so much the fashion of late years, that one 
wonders why a published collection of them 
was not made long ago. Miss Katherine B. 
Wood is no doubt safe in saying that no other 
compilation in the line of her work has hither- 
to appeared. It is not put forth, she says, to 
supply an imperative demand, but rather in 
the hope of creating such a demand. And it 
is intended to lessen the labor of search for 
appropriate mottoes; in which intention she 
has certainly succeeded, and in an admirable 
way. She has selected for the motto of her 
own book a line or two from Emerson, who 
said once, that “Next to the originator of a 
good sentence, is the first quoter of it,” and if 
Miss Wood is not always the first quoter of 
good sentences, she is, without question, the 
quoter of sentences which are not only good, 
but which are pat and fitting. 

Her Occasions, naturally, are what are called 
“ festive” —dinners, suppers, and the like; 
and her Quotations, as is natural, are mainly 
taken from the works generally attributed to 
Shakspere. She gives us wise instances of 
what his characters spake concerning every 
thing on the bill of fare: from salted almonds, 
which are “a thirsty evil” (“Measure for Mea- 
sure”), to Roman Punch which “was the noblest 
Roman of them all” (“Julius Cesar”). And she 
dwells upon the toasts to which post-prandial 
orators are so often called upon to respond: 


5 Quotations for Occasions. By Katuenrtne B. Woop. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. New York: Century Company. 
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Art, Literature, The Drama, The Army and 
Navy, Absent Friends, and even Golf and To- 
bacco. It is a little startling to the present 
reviewer, who once declared, in print, that To- 
baeco and Golf are the ouly topics in the 
whole history of things upon which Shakspere 
does not seem to have touched, to find Miss 
Wood citing Othello as crying “O thou weed, 
who art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet "— 
(the First Quarto hath it “thou darke weed ”!) 
and as referring to Quintus, the son of Titus 
Andronicus, as asking in relation, perhaps, to 
Golf:—“ What subtle hole is this whose mouth 
is covered with rude-growing briers?”  Per- 
haps the happiest, if not the saddest of all Miss 
Wood’s Occasional Quotations refers to fre- 
quent and familiar Occasions in the playing 
of this same Golf. She tells us how Cloten, 
once, before the Palace of Cymbeline, remarked 
to Two Lords of his acquaintance, that “When 
a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not for 
any standers-by to curtail his oaths.” That 
this sounds like one of The Rules of the Game 
as they are adopted by all the Golf Clubs in 
the Country, and that it should be one of “The 
Rules of the Game,” all Golfers will confess. 

Miss Wood, however, has gone to many other 
authorities for her examples of sentences 
properly applied to certain situations in mod- 
ern life; and the work shows the results of 
vast and universal reading. Some of the quo- 
tations quote themselves, of course, as “ Good 
wine needs no bush,” and once or twice we 
miss a quotation which has become as familiar 
as Household Words in our Mother tongue. 
She omits, for instance, among the many sen- 
timents addressed to the Critics, Disraeli’s 
famous statement, made in “ Lothair,” that 
“critics are the men who have failed in liter- 
ature and art.” But these only accentuate the 
general completeness of the work, in which the 
rare sense of humor is so often displayed. As 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, who is worth 
Quoting on all Occasions, says of the book—it 
is not for Occasions only, but for all times. 


THE Quotation for the Occasion of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s The Well- Beloved® should be taken 
from Balthasar’s familiar song in “Much Ado 
About Nothing ”—“ Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot on sea and one on shore, To one thing 
constant never,” for the scenes of the work 
are laid in a narrow peninsula on the coast of 
Mr. Hardy’s Well-Beloved Wessex, while the 
hero, and all the heroines, are as inconstant a 
set of beings as can be well conceived. How 
much and how widely his Jocelyn Pierston 
scattered in his affections Mr. Hardy shows in 
a very graphic way. He is a very young man 
as he is introduced to the reader; and in the 
first six chapters of the book he proposes mar- 
riage to two young women in as many days, 
while in the seventh chapter he gives a detail- 

® The Well-Beloved. A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy. 


With Etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ed account of the number of the Well-Beloved 
as he had previously known her. Her name is 
legion. In the three stages of his existence as 
Mr. Hardy exhibits him, at the ages of twenty, 
forty, and sixty, he performs the unusual feat 
of wooing three successive generations of young 
women in the same family, all bearing the 
same name, all looking alike, all in their teens, 
and each as inconstant as he is. And all of 
this is set down with Mr. Hardy’s well-known 
charm of description and character-drawing. 

Although “The Well-Beloved” is announced 
by its English publishers as an entirely new 
work, it appeared as “The Pursuit of the 
Well- Beloved” in this country serially, in 
‘“Harper’s Bazar” some five years ago; and in 
his brief Preface the author tells us that sev- 
eral chapters have been re-written since it was 
issued in periodical furm. The peninsula in 
which the greater part of the action takes 
place, he writes, was carved by time out of a 
single stone, and has been, for centuries im- 
memorial, the home of a curious and almost 
distinetive people, cherishing strange beliefs 
and singular customs, now for the most part 
obsolescent. “ Hence,” he adds, “it is a spot 
apt to generate a type of personage like the 
character imperfectly sketched in these pages 
—a native of natives—whom some may choose 
to call a fantast, but whom others may see 
only as one that gave objective continuity 
and a name to a delicate dream which in a 
vaguer form is more or less common in all 
men, and is by no means new to Platonic phi- 
losophers.” 

How far the peculiar elasticity of heart dis- 
played by Jocelyn Pierston is more or less com- 
mon in all men the Platonic philosopher must 
decide. But that Mr. Hardy has succeeded in 
depicting a curious and distinctive people and 
in portraying their strange beliefs and singu- 
lar obsolescent customs ima very striking way, 
no philosopher can deny. The work, as a 
whole, may not be so strong and so masterly 
and so realistic as are some of the works which 
have preceded it from the same hand, but it is 
very well worth reading for all that. 


EASTER is an Occasion for which Miss Wood 
has given no Quotation, perhaps because Hot 
Cross Buns and Easter Eggs are only semi- 
occasional affairs, while Roman Pinch and 
Salted Almonds are of every-day occurrence— 
in high life. Very timely at this particular 
season of the year comes a little volume of 
verse by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, which she 
calls Easter Bells.’ It contains some eighteen 
or twenty Songs of the Easter-Tide; as many 
more Songs of Home and Hearth; Poems for 
Closet and Altar; and a number of poems entit- 
led Mile-Stones (‘The second mile-stone fronts 
the garden gate.” Cowper’s “ Retirement”). 


1 Kaster Belle. Poems. By Marearet E Sanester, 
author of “On the Road Home,” * Little Knights and 
Ladies,” ete. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


More than once in this department of the 
Magazine has attention been called to the 
delicacy, the tenderness and the sympathetic 
helpfulness of Mrs. Sangster’s work, whether 
it be expressed in prose or in verse. “On the 
Road Home” appeared at Christmas, 1893; 
it was preceded by “ Home Fairies and Heart 
Flowers,” and it was followed by “ Little 
Knights and Ladies” in the midsummer of 
1295. Mrs. Sangster in the first of these chose, 
for her motto,an old Quotation good on all 
Occasions—“ East or West Hame is best,” and 
this is the key-note of every song she sings, 
the text of every wholesome little sermon she 
preaches. While she writes for young persons 
she writes at their seniors; and without ques- 
tion she reaches and takes hold of them both. 
Mothers as well as daughters were aided and 
comforted by her “bits of talk on homely 
themes addressed to fire-side audiences” in 
“With My Neighbors”; and her Easter Bells 
do never jangle, never are they out of tune or 
harsh. 


“My Book and Heart must never part,” 
taken from the “ New England Primer,” is the 
motto of Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
latest collection of essays; and Book and Heart® 
is the happy title which he has given to the 
volume. If Mr. Higginson was not born in a 
library he was born in a room adjoining a li- 
brary, and Books ever since have been very 
close to his Heart; coming, perhaps, next to 
“ Women and Men” and to everything “ Con- 
cerning all of Us.” 

He has divided the present volume into two 
parts, “ Literature,” and “ Life.” In the first 
he discusses “ Journalism,” “ Local Fiction,” 
“The Favorites of a Day,” and kindred topics. 
Iv the second he treats of “The Cant of Cos- 
mopolitanism,” of “Anglomania and Anglo- 
phobia,” of “The Problem of Drudgery,” of 
“International Marriages,” of “Classes and 
Masses,” and the like; and in each is display- 
ed that delicate touch, that charm of literary 
style, that finish and that exhibition of com- 
mon-sense which distinguish everything that 
comes from Mr. Higgiuson’s ready pen. 

In a chapter upon “The Really Interest- 
ing People,” Mr. Higginson writes—“ A newly 
arrived English authoress, sitting beside an 
American author at a dinner table, a few years 
since, looked up and said to him, with the 
cheerful frankness of her nation, ‘Isn’t it a 
pity, don’t you think, that all the really in- 
teresting Americans are dead?” Let us con- 
gratulate ourselves with the thought that 
among the really interesting Americans who 
are spared to us, we can count the man whose 
Heart and whose Books are ever fresh and 
wholesome, whether he talks about Mankind 
and Womankind, or about Literature and Life. 


8 Book and Heart. Essays on Literature and Life 
By THomas WENTWORTH Hicernson. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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BEADELL, London).—Louis Jean Rodolph Agassiz.—James Dwight Dana.—William Smith, 
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A Landscape and Mammal of the Tertiary Age.-—Manhattan Island in the Quaternary Age: 
the Mastodon. 
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‘Two Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
English Country-House Life GEORGE W. SMALLEY 
The Education of Bob. A Story REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
A Guardian Angel. A Story HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
Two Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


-+ FOR JUNE -:-: 


A NovEL by Frank R. Stockton, The Great Stone of Sardis, will begin i 
the June Number. It is a humorous romance of the twentieth century, a salient 
feature of which is a submarine expedition to the North Pole. The illustra- 
tions, by Peter NEwEit, not only represent the artist’s work at its best, but ar: 
unusually sympathetic to the genius of the author. 

The opening article, A New Switzerland, written and illustrated by Epwiy 
Lorp Weeks, is an account of travels and adventures in the Dauphiné, a part 
of Switzerland as yet uninvaded by the tourist. 

In Meteorological Progress of the Century, the fifth of a series of richly 
illustrated articles, Dr. Henry SmitH WILLIAMS traces the development of ou 
theories of meteorites, the aurora borealis, clouds, dew, and cyclones; and 
explains the science of weather-prophecy. 

An Elder Brother to the Cliff-dwellers, by T. MircHett Pruppen, is an 
account of the Indian’s experiment in civilization which was thwarted by the 
advent of the white man. The article has special reference to a recent discovery 
of the remains of a hitherto unknown race. The illustrations, including the 
frontispiece to the Number, are by LUNGREN. 

Henry Gladwin and the Siege of Pontiac, by Cuartes Moore, is an his- 
torical account of a hitherto obscure episode in American history compiled 
from original sources. The illustrations are by Frederic REMINGTON. 

The eighth article of the series on White Man’s Africa, by Pouttney Bice- 
Low, treats of the early wars between the Boers and the natives, and explains 
the development of the Dutch feeling towards England. 

In The Celebrities of the House of Commons, the first of two papers on 
the British Parliament, T. P. O'Connor, the brilliant Irish leader, sketches the 
life and character of his political contemporaries, and tells many anecdotes of 
parliamentary life. The illustrations, by Pau RENOUARD, are equally happy in 
suggesting the character of the English statesmen. 

The ninth instalment of Georce Du Maurier’s last novel, The Martian, 
deals with Barty josselin’s home life when he is at the height of his powers and 
fame. The illustrations are Du Maurier’s latest work, one of them appearing 
in an unfinished state. 

Within the Eye of Honor, by Georce Hissarp, is a short story raising 
questions of social casuistry. It is illustrated by C. Dana Gipson. Grand- ! 
mother Stark is one of the series of Lin McLean stories by OwEN WisTER. 

The Editor's Study, by Cartes DupLey Warner, gives a familiar view 
of scenes and incidents in Mexico, The leading story in The Editor’s Drawer 
is The Golfiacs, by Joun Kenprick Bangs, and is followed by the usual variety 
of pictures, anecdotes, and verse, 


Subscription price, $4 oo a year. 
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Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” Illustrated 
by BENJAMIN LANDER. pp. viii., 564. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


ee 


This volume is the outcome of the author's idea that a grouping of plants upon the 
natural basis of environment, including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is possible. ‘he author fh 
describes all of the wild-flowers commonly met with in the Atlantic States, in so careful and a 
thorough a manner that the amateur botanist will find no difficulty in readily placing them : 
in their proper groups and families. The illustrations, about one hundred and fifty in 
number, have been drawn from the living plants, and will prove to be an invaluable guide 
in determining the several varieties. 
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Leonora of the Yawmish. 


A Novel. By FRANCIS DANA. pp. xii., 310. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


A story of American life, the scene shifting between New England and one of the 
Pacific States. Clear, clean-cut characterization and clever treatment of a really original 


theme are the strong points in this very readable book, and the author’s humor is of that \ 
unusual quality that startles and delights by its unexpected appearance ; the reader is sud- id 
denly conscious of having received a 1 delicious shock, administered with a literary art that eB 
is strongly reminiscent of Jane Austen’s subtle airiness of fancy. ‘The love-motive is strong. if 


and true—in a word, the story has a fresh and vital interest that ends only with itself. 


Georgia Scenes. 


Characters, Incidents, etc., in the First Half-Century of the Republic. By A 4 . 
NATIVE GEORGIAN. New Edition, with Reproductions of the Original Illus- if i 
; trations. pp. xiv., 297. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. a 


Originally published in 1840, “Georgia Scenes” has since been in constant demand. 4 
In addition to the original edition, the work was republished in Harper's FRANKLIN , 
SQUARE Lisrary. Now put in type for the third time, with reproductions of the orig- 
ij inal illustrations, it is hoped that this new edition of an old favorite will add to the already 
% large number of its friends. 











The Missionary Sheriff. 


Being Incidents in the Life of a Plain Man who Tried to Do His Duty. By 
OcTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. FROST and CLIFFORD CARLETON. 
pp. vi., 248. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Though seemingly each an independent episode, these stories are bound together in 












a consistent whole by reference to the dominating central character—-that of Amos Wick- t 
liff, Sheriff. It is a typical character, a personality whose contacts with Western life, in 
i some of its most striking and adventurous aspects, disclose the heroism of that life in situ- | 
f ations of intensely dramatic interest, but quite free from the vulgar accidents of vice and 
if conventionality. Octave Thanet’s Western stories have always had a homely appeal to " 
F American readers ; but in no previous stories has there been such unity of interest and if 
: steady accumulation of dramatic effect, or so happy blending of romance with realism, as 


in this collection. 
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An Epistle to Posterity. 
Being Rambling Recollections of Many Years of My Life. By M. E. 
SHERWOOD. pp. xii., 380. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, C! 
Ornamental. 
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Mrs. Sherwood’s reminiscences extend over a period of more than half a century 
American social, political, and literary life, and their range comes very close to the limits 
Dr. Johnson’s famous survey of mankind—from China to Peru. The earlier chapters 
more in the nature of personal biography, but they present an admirable picture of | 
the early “forties,” when Daniel Webster was the friend of her girlhood days. Litera 
Mrs. Sherwood must have known every one and gone everywhere, for there is hardly 
shining name on our honor roll of art, letters, and affairs that is not included within + 
wide circle of her acquaintance, and the European list is in itself of very respectable pro- 
portions. The chapters on English and Continental travel are models in their way, but 
is in her social and artistic chronicles that Mrs. Sherwood stands supreme. Men an 
manners have been her life-long study, and they have well repaid her interest. 
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“ Bobbo,’ and Other Fancies. 


By THOMAS WHARTON. With an Introduction by OWEN WISTER. Illus. 
trated. pp. xxvi., 183. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


This posthumous volume of Mr. Wharton’s work contains “ Bobbo” and “ The Last 
Sonnat of Prinzivalle di Cembino,” the last of his stories, and, in the judgment of his 
editor, the best. The other representative selections in the volume, whether prose or 
verse, have been chosen to show the peculiar vein of talent that was so characteristic of 
the author. 


A Loyal Traitor. 


A Story of the War of 1812. By JAMES BARNES, Author of “ Naval Actions 


of the War of 1812,” “ For King or Country,” etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 306. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 











‘This is a stirring romance of the experiences of the hero, John Hurdiss, a descendant of 
a noble French family, who is brought up in the United States, and on the death of his 
mother, his only surviving relative, he ships on a privateer. The experiences he passes 
through not only include capture by a British frigate, imprisonment in England, escape, 
and the joining of a plot, with some of his new-found French family connections, for the 
restoration of the Bourbons in France, but it further carries him through many of the most 
exciting historic episodes of the War of 1812. ‘The narrative is brightened by a suggestion 
of a love story, and the book as a whole makes a most admirable piece of fiction, having 
the added value of an absolute historic basis for most of its main features. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, Auth 
of “ Metaphysics,” “Introduction to Psychological Theory,” etc. pp. xii., 38 
8vo, Cloth. 





Following his own definition of Philosophy as a rational and systematic comprehension 
of reality, the author proceeds to discuss in a clear and connected manner the nature and 
ideal aims of thought, and how far these aims have been realized. While not attempting a 
complete argumentative presentation of the subject, the author gives an attractive state- 
ment of the principal problems of thought and knowledge. Notwithstanding the abstract 
nature of the subject, it is made vivid “and interesting ‘by the wealth of illustration which 
distinguishes this, as well as the author's previous philosophical works. The cardinal pri: 
ciple of the work is that thought is an organic activity which unfolds from within, and that ut 
it cannot be put together mechanically from without. 
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The Pursuit of the House-Boat. 


Being Some Further Account of the Doings of the Associated Shades, under 
the Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, Au- 
thor of “ A House-Boat on the Styx,” “A Rebellious Heroine,” etc. Illus- 
trated by PETER NEWELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Mr. Bangs continues to have trouble with rebellious heroines. Now they are the 
defunct heroines of antiquity whom Mr. Bangs rediscovered in his book “A House-Boat 
n the Styx.” They rebelled against Mr. Bangs’s leaving them out of the organization of 
: club, and having visited it in a body were carried off to sea by the ghosts of Captain 
Kidd and other unregenerate denizens of the lower world. Fortunately the author was 
able to secure for the bereft owners of the house-boat the services of the lately deceased 
Sherlock Holmes, and, in spite of his assistance, to rescue the entire outfit. It is not often 
that a man is in the position of being able to do a favor to his ancestors, but Mr. Bangs in 
his new volume not only accomplishes this unusual feat, but will give delight to hosts of 
readers among his contemporaries and posterity besides. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 


By Mrs. CRAIK, Author of “A Life for a Life,” “Christian’s Mistake,” etc. 
New Edition, with Illustrations by HUGH RIVIERE, and a Prefatory Note. pp. 
x., 517. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 


Three Operettas. 
By HENRY C. BUNNER. Music by OscAR WEIL. Illustrated. Oblong 4to. 


The operettas are entitled “ The Three Little Kittens of the Land of Pie,” “ The Seven 
Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” and “ Bobby Shaftoe,” and the text is written in Mr. Bun- 
ner’s delightfully whimsical fashion that is sure to make it win its way straight to the hearts 
of children, Mr. Weil's music is very happily adapted to the lyrics. 


Sweet Revenge. 
A Romance of the Civil War. By F. A. MITCHEL, Author of “ Chattanooga,” 
“ Chickamauga,” etc. pp. iv., 248. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


[In the comparatively short period of our national life, the thrilling episode of our 
Civil War stands out as distinctly epoch-making. The graybeards who were young in the 
sixties remember how many romantic love affairs began in the shadow of the sword, and 
in “Sweet Revenge” the author brings out clearly the struggle in the mind of a fascinating 
Southern girl at once loyal to her cause and to her lover. The story is full of dramatic in- 
cident and shifting movement, and it has the rare merit of a happy ending, thus approach- 
ing realism more closely than do many of our novels. 


AP ° r * 
* \ Laboratory Course in Wood-Turning. 
By MICHAEL JOSEPH GOLDEN, M.E., Professor of Practical Mechanics, Purdue 
University. Ulustrated. pp. ii., 69. 8vo, Cloth. : 


In this volume Professor Golden has furnished exercises designed to give the operator 
command of the more commonly used tools, using each for the operations for which it is 
especially fitted. The exercises in the body of the work have been arranged to give in the 
most direct manner and without repetition the typical operations of the wood-turner. For 
the benefit of learners desiring further practice an appendix of additional exercises has 


been added. 


For a list of Recent Publications, see HARPER & BROTHERS’ BULLETIN, on pages 15 to 22 inclusive. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 


From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. 


By DonaLp G. 


MITCHELL. With go Illustrations. 


12mo, $2 


Mr. Mitchell’s new book covers the literature of our country from Captain John Smith to William Cullen Bryant. The 


has for many years made a special study of the fountainheads of American letters, and this wide and intimate scholarship h 


1 


bined with his personal knowledge of most of the great literary figures of half a century ago to create a peculiar understandi 


comprehensive sympathy with his subject 


A STORY-TELLER’S 


of Nine 
STOCKTON, 


PACK 


Short Stories by 
Illustrated. r2mo, $1.50. 
This new volume contains a selection of Mr. Stockton’s best 
work during the last four years. The book is introduced by a 
characte ristic preface ex} laining the use of the title, and con- 
tains nine stories, each of them illustrating most charmingly, 


though in varying manner, Mr. Stockton’s well-known original 
faculty and happy, fanciful humor. 


NOVELS AND STORIES 


se 


A_ volume FRANK R. 


Four volumes, bound uniform with 


Valley, and In the Sixties. 


and Other Stories.” 


tribute to the abilities of a writer 


occasioned something of a furor.”’—New York Tribune. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. A_ new 
volume in The Women of Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary Times. With portrait in 
gravure. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


photo- 


With indefatigable induatry Miss Wharton has been gathering 
new materials for this volume from many out-of-the-way sources. 
Her picture of the family and social life of the W ashins gtons has 
both freshness and piquancy, and will insure a wide popularity 
for the book, as well as a serious appreciation of its value as a 
contribution to the history of colonial life and manners. 


The illustrations comprise a remarkable 





The Damnation of 
novels and short stories by Mr. Frederic—Seth’s Brother’s Wife, The Lawton Girl, 
The last-named volume includes ‘* The Copperhead” 
Each 12mo, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.50. 

“ The Sx ribners have in press a new uniform edition of novels and short stories by Mr. Harold Frederic. 
whose — was recognized by discerning critics long before ‘ 


collection of portraits and views 


THE BUILDERS AND OTHER POEMS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 12mo, $1.50 


“*Itis a permanent contribution to literature.’’—Prof. I 
Dow pen in the Saturday Review 

Of the poems about | birds which are included in this y 
John Burroughs says, “ Nothing truer to life has been wr 
on these themes in this country”; and he repeats with infinit 
ish Van Dyke’s beguiling fishing song, “‘ An Angler's Wis! 
Tue Spectrarox in The Outlook. 


BY HAROLD FREDERIC 
ie 
Marsena 


Theron Ware,” constitute this new 


and ** 


This is 2 well- deserv i 
The Damnation of Theron Wa 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


An important series, the first volume of which is The 
Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of 
Allegory, by the editor of the series, Prof. Georc! 
SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, $1.50 se¢ 
The purpose of this series 1s to present a survey and to . 

trate the development of the vernacular literature of medizxval 

and modern Europe. ‘The period covered in Professor Sa 
bury’s volume is from 1100 to 1300, and the view that is given 
the literatures of the various European peoples in this trans 
period following the dark ages is both scholarly and popular. 


MR. BARRIE’S TWO NEW BOOKS 


20th THOUSAND 
MARGARET OGILVY 


By her Son. With portrait. 12mo, $1.2 
“A book which it is almost sacrilegious to criticise. . . 


is Mr. Barrie's finest and noblest book.” —British Weekly. 


. This 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 


From a French Point of View. 

‘* The whole truth seems to be, if one takes the entire volume 
together, that the author has come nearer to understanding the 
real forces in American life than any foreigner who has visited us 


12mo, $1.25. 


during the ”— Beston Herald. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND 
MLLE. DE MONTIJO 
By IMBERT DE SAINT- 
12mo, $1.50. 
It presents an attractive picture of the Court of Napoleon III. 


present decade 


AMAND. With portraits. 


and of the Second French Empire, the centre of which was the | 


engaging personality of Empress Eugénie. 


By various artists. 


35th THOUSAND 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


The Story of his Boyhood. Illustrated. 
“* A work of fiction that is as original as it is fascinating. 


I2mo, $1.50 
Here 


| indeed is life itself and all the accompaniments thereof.’’— Jor 
| CHANDLER Harris. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. Ettustrated. 


Mr. Water Damroscn says: “I heartily commend t! 
helpful and stimulating book to all oe lovers of music. Rare 
if ever, have I read a book which impressed me from the f 
words of the ‘ Introduction ’ to the last chapter, ‘ Musician. Critic 
and Public,’ so vividly as being the right thing said in the right 
manner.” 


T2mo, $1.25 ve/ 


LIFE’S COMEDY 

A volume containing 140 draw 
ings from Life, by Gipson, WENZELL, VAN 
SCHAICK, TOASPERN, BLASHFYELD, and_ others. 
Quarto, $1.50. 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW IMPORTATIONS 





The Most Complete Editions of the Works of 
CARLYLE AND DICKENS 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 


THE CENTENARY EDITION 


Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 30 volumes, square crown 
8vO, $1. 25 each volume. 


n is being printed from type cast for the purpose 

antique wove paper of the best quality, and will con- 

Essays that have not appeared in any other Edition, and 
,dditional Portraits and Illustrations. 


SARTOR RESARTUS 
With an Inroduction by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., and a 
Steel-plate Portrait of Carlyle. Ready 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
With an Introduction by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., 
and 3 Photogravure Portraits in each vol. Ready. 
ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE 
HEROIC IN HISTORY 
With Portraits. Ready. 
OLIVER CROTMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES 
4 vols. Ready. 


ylumes at regular intervals. 


3 vols. 


Other V« 


A full Descriptive Prospectus on application. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 
«THE GADSHILL EDITION” 


Edited by Andrew Lang. 32 volumes, square crown 
8vo, $1.50 each volume. 


All the Original Plates of Cruikshank, Seymour, and Hablot 
Browne will be given, chiefly from unused duplicate plates in 
very fine condition in the possession of the p yublishers In some 
of the later works, where the artists are not so closely connected 
in public estimation with the author, new illustrations will be 
employed. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 
With 43 illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, and an 
Introduction and Notes by Andrew Lang. 2 vol- 
umes. eady. 
THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER 
TWIST 
With 24 illustrations by George Cruikshank, and an 
Introduction and Notes by Andrew Lang. Ready 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


With 39 illustrations by Phiz, and an Introduction and 
Notes by Andrew Lang. 2 vols. Read) 


Other volumes at regular intervals 


A full Descriptive Prospectus on application 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


A General View for the Use of Students and Others. 
plates, and 74 illustrations in the text, 


By William J. Anderson, 
8vo, $5.00. 
“ This is a delightful book, and, what is more, it is an important one.” 


With 54 collotype and other 


Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
y 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT IN SPAIN 


A Series of Examples Selected from the Purest Works between the years 1500-1560. 


With 60 plates. 4to, $20.00. 


By Andrew N, Prentice. 


The most complete and satisfactory book on Renaissance Architecture. 


THE GUN AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


By W. W. Greener, author of ‘‘ Modern Breech-load- 
ers,’’ etc. 
illustrations. Square 8vo, pp. 768, $4.00 xe?. 

“A perfect storehouse of knowledge in reference to shooting 
and the implements of the shooter.”’—Sfortsman. 
“An invaluable book of reference.’’—Forest and Stream. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF WAGNER AND 
LISZT 
Translated into English, with a Preface by Francis 


Sixth Edition, rewritten, and with many | 


INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND 


Historical Outlines. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. With 
5 Maps. Demy 8vo, we/, $2.50. 


“T have tried to review the industrial life of England as a 
whole, and to present a general survey of it throughout its grad- 
ual dev elopment.”—Preface. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


A New Edition in 6 Volumes. The Original Text Re- 
stored, with about 30 Portraits. With Notes and 


Introduction by Arthur Waugh. Fcap, 8vo, $15.00. 


“The most agreeable and useful edition of Johnson’s Lives 
| that has yet been issued.” —A thenaum. 


T. & T. CLARK’S THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


By special arrangement with Messrs. T. & T. Clark, for whose publications | Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons are the sole agents for the United States, a marked reduction has been made in the prices of their books. 
New catalogue containing these prices sent on application. 


Hueffer. New edition, revised and furnished with an 
Index by W. Ashton Ellis. With Portrait. 2 vols., 
8vo, net, $5.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOkKs 





New Out-door Books 


INSECT-LIFE 
By JoHN Henry Comsrock, Professor of Entomol- 
ogy in Cornell University. 
by ANNA BotsrorD Comstock, Member of the 
Society of American Wood Engravers, 
A popular book of general value and interest which w.ll meet 
a want felt by teachers and be indispensable for classes, and will 


also prove of constant service to those who have felt the need of 
a guide to the identification and study of insects. 


BIRD-LIFE 


A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. 


By FRANK M,. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mam- | 


malogy and Ornithology, 

Natural History ; author of ‘*‘ Handbook of Birds 

of Eastern North America.” 

Plates and numerous Text drawings by ERNest 

SETON THOMPSON. 1I2mo, Cloth. 

This book is designed for the use of those who would become 
familiar with our common birds in their haunts, learn of their 
migrations and how they are performed; their nests and the 
causes which influence their construction; the significance of 
birds’ colors; the forms and uses of their wings, tails, feet, and 
bills; and the relation between their structure and habits. 

New Editions 
HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 


Of Eastern North America. ‘Treating of all the birds 
found east of the Mississippi River, and from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. -With Keys 
to the Species, etc., and nearly 200 Illustrations. 
by FRANKLIN CHAPMAN. 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD 
AND GARDEN 
By F. ScHuyLER MATHEWS. Illustrated with 200 
Drawings by the author, and containing an elaborate 
fifty-page Index. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 
By F. ScHuyLeR MATHEWS, 


200 Drawings from Nature by the author. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


American Museum of 


I2mo, 


With Illustrations | 


12mo, Cloth. | 


With 75 full-page | 


| By S. 


Illustrated with over | 


Novels Worth Reading 
THE THIRD VIOLET 


sy STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘ The Red Bad 

Courage,” ‘‘ The Little Regiment,” ‘* Maggi: 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Crane’s new novel is a fresh and delightful study 
life in the city and the country. The book is altogether di‘ 
from any of its predecessors, and the author’s marked 
proves his breadth and the versatility of his great talen 

HIS FORTUNATE GRACE 
| By Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of ‘ 
| the Gringo Came,” ‘‘A Whirl 
| 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. Atherton is at her best in this vigorous and graphic 
of an international alliance. Her theme is moderi social lif 
New York and its relations to the titled foreigner in quest 
American wife. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BROOKE 
sy **Z. Z.,” author of ‘‘ The World and a Mai 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A clever and entertaining story. The theme is handled 
the conversations are vivacious and real, and the glimpse of cer- 
tain phases of life in London and in Paris ateliers possesses act 


ity and interest. 
LADS’ LOVE 
By S. R. CrocketT, author of ‘‘ Cleg Kelly,” 
Myrtle and Peat,” ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


In this fresh and charming story, which in some respect 
calls ‘‘ ‘lhe Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ Mr. Crockett returns to Gallowa 
and pictures the humor and pathos of the life which he know 


well. 

A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS 
LEvett Yeats, author of *‘ The 
Savelli.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 ; 
Mr. Yeats’s new novel offers a picturesque and dramatic study 


of exciting A pain of Indian life in addition to the working 
of the special motive from which the title is drawn. 


Asunder,” 


etc. 


Honour of 
Paper, 50 cents 


A Delightful Travel Book 
IN JOYFUL RUSSIA 
By Joun A. LoGAN, Jr. With 50 full-page Illustra 
tions in colors and black and white. 12zmo, Cloth 


A peculiarly delightful book of travel and sight-seeing, describ- 
ing the splendid ceremonies at the coronation of the Czar, and 
also picturing Russian social life in Moscow and in the country 


Some Standard Books 


ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE 
By GILBERT MurrAY, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow. The first volume in 
the ‘‘ Literatures of the World” series, edited by 
EpmMuND Gossk, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College. 
I2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ART 
By Ernst Grosse, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Freiberg. A new volume in the An- 
thropological series, edited by Prof. FREDERICK 
STARR. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


SOME MASTERS OF LITHOGRAPHY 

By ATHERTON CurTIS. With 22 Photogravure 
Plates after Representative Lithographs, and Ap- 
pendices giving Technical Explanations and Dbib- 
liography. 4to, specially bound. Large Paper 
Limited to 750 copies, numbered. Price, $12 0 
net. 


PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION 
From Thales to Huxley. By Epwarp CLopp, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Story of Creation,” ‘‘ The Story of 





‘Primitive’ Man,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE CENTURY CO. announces an educational competition, It 
is on a most interesting and original plan. Thirty-five prizes, amount- 
ing to $1,000 (first prize $500), will be given for the best answers to 150 
questions. The topics selected deal with matters of general information ; 
they are not scholastic, but are educational. Your 
training at school was only mental drill; you 
1 0 have forgotten all you learned there but “ reading, 

: writing, and arithmetic.” You will never forget 

the information derived from answering these 
in 35 Prizes questions, because every one deals with a living 
and useful fact. No cube-roots, no parsing, no 
memorizing of dates; instead, the learning of 


things that every one ought to know. If you make an honest attempt to 
win, you will learn to concentrate your mind, 




















sharpen your wits, secure most valuable informa- 
tion, and stand a good chance of making $500 0 
‘ (perhaps $1,000; see below). If you gain first 
i prize, the knowledge you have acquired will be 
a worth more to you than the $500 you receive. First Prize 
4 To find the answers to these questions you 











must use the encyclopedic material in The Cen- 
tury Dictionary and Cyclopedia, because these, like thousands of others, 
can best be answered by reference to this great 
work. If you do not already possess a set, you 
can easily procure one. A limited number of 
Small Monthly clubs are now being formed for the purchase of 
sets at the lowest wholesale price. Each person 
Payments joining a club (and those who apply at waaie can 
join) secures his set at a reduction of 40 per cent, 
and has the further privilege of paying for it in 
small monthly payments. A first payment of $5 will bring you the work 
and enable you to try for the first prize of $500, as well as the supple- 
mentary prize of $500 more. 
The 150 questions are divided into three 
sets of 50 each. A month is allowed to an- 


swer each set. Try them at home. They The Century 


will 7 an intellectual recreation for you and " ™ 
your family; also a good test of your ability 

to deal with words and facts. Have your Dictionary -— 
— = them; it will be a real educa- . 
tion for them. Write to us for sample 

questions, to see how instructive and useful Cyclopedia 
they are, or for a description of the work. 
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$500 MORE. vw offer a further prize of $500 to the competitor who, 
laying aside The Century, succeeds most successfully in answering 9o per cent. 
of these questions from ten other works of reference, no matter in how many 
volumes each ts published. This offer is made for the purpose of showing that The 
Century is superior not to any other one work of reference, but to any other ten. 








THE CENTURY CO. (Dept. Ha.), New York 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Wisdom of Fools 


By MARGARET DELAND, author of “John 
Ward, Preacher,” “ Sidney,” “ Philip and his 
Wife,” “Mr. Tommy Dove,” “ The Old Gar- 
den, and Other Verses,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
This book contains four stories, very modern, since 


Roberts Brothers 


HAVE NOW READY 
The Wormeley Edition 


LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 





they depict or assume conditions, tendencies, and | 


problems characteristic of society to-day. They are 


told with great vigor, and possess the well-known | 


qualities of Mrs. Deland’s style, which explain and 
justify the wide popularity of her stories. 


Miss Archer Archer 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of ‘‘ The 
Wise Woman,” “ Sweet Clover,” “ The Mis- 
tress of Beech Knoll,” “Next Door,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Burnham’s large circle of readers will gladly 


welcome this new and thoroughly interesting story. | 


The scene is partly on the coast of Maine, partly at 
an old ‘‘before-the- war” homestead in Virginia. 
Some chapters take in Fortress Monroe, Hygeia Ho- 
tel, and Washington. 


The Day of his Youth 
By ALICE BRowN, author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,” 

“ By Oak and Thorn,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

A story quite out of the ordinary, showing in the 
most interesting way how a boy bred in the solitude 
of the woods develops into a noble manhood through 
the strong influence of love, through the suffering pro- 
duced by treachery in love, and by unselfish devotion 
to humanity. The story is told with much skill, and 
is very readable. 


The Young Mountaineers 
Short stories. By CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- 
DOCK (Mary N. Murfree), author of “In the 
Tennessee Mountains,” “ The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. With illus- 
trations, 12mo, $1.50. 
This book contains stories of adventure in the 
mountains of East Tennessee. They all have boys 


for heroes, and they are told in the vigorous, dramatic | 


manner of other stories by the same author. 


The Open Mystery 
A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By Mrs. A. 


D. T. WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gartney’s | 
Girlhood,” “ Patience Strong’s Outings,” | 


“The Gayworthys,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to interpret the | 


Pentateuch so as to enlist livelier and profounder 
interest in the Mosaic story. 
tive she finds deep and helpful suggestions for our 
daily life and stimulus to our wiser thought. 
lends freshness to the legendary pages, and in her own 
skilful way ‘‘ moralizes the theme” so as to derive 
from the old story new inspiration and light for read- 
ers to-day. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Back of simple narra- | 


She 


By 
Honoré de Baizac 


Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley 


This Edition de Luxe is strictly limited to 2; 


numbered sets of forty Royal Octavo volumes. 


Price, $5.00 per volume. 
Subscriptions received for complete sets only, 


TRANSLATION. By the most competent living 
' translator of Balzac, preserving all the original 
flavor, vigor, and delicacy of the original. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Seven in each volume, on 
vellum plate paper, with seven replicas, proof 
impressions, on India paper, from originals by 
twenty of the leading French artists, made ex 
pressly for this edition, reproduced in Goupil 
gravures. The entire work of illustrating this 
superb edition has been done in Paris, under 
the direct supervision of Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co. 


PAPER. Best Dutch hand-made, light, soft, 
flexible, each sheet with special water - mark 


“'H. de 8.” 


BINDING. Polished linen buckram, gilt top, 
deckel edges. 


| DESCRIPTIVE VOLUME. With each set is 
| sent, without charge, a descriptive volume, 
bound to match, containing half-tone portraits 
| of the twenty artists, Miss Wormeley’s “ Ar 
| rangement of the English and French Titles,”’ 
a chronological arrangement, and ‘‘ On Reading 
Balzac,’’ by Professor W. P. Trent. 


“ The translation of Balzac, which Roberts Brothers are pu! 
lishing, is very much above the average of English translativ 
of French.”—London Athenaeum, 


“A most intelligent sympathy and a talent that is bot! 
simple and vigorous.”—Revue de Monde Littéraire. 


“Better than that of any other translator.” — Hartford 
Courant. 


| “The ‘Comédie Humaine’ is the most remarkable work ot 
| its kind extant.”— New York Tribune. 


“The history of fiction can indeed show little to compare 
with this marvellous cabinet of heroines.”— Nation. 


Orders received by mail, and circulars and full inform 
tion free, of the publishers or the leading booksellers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Vost emphatically endorsed 

vy leading Educators, Divines, 
Editors, Literary, Profession- 
i, and Business Men and 
Spe cialists. 











Officially adopted for the 
Publie Schools of New York, 
Boston, and many of our 
principal cities. 











HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE 
AND TOPICAL READING. 


J. N. LARNED, Ex-Prestpent AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 





In this work the great writers of history speak for themselves. 


Their 


choicest excerpts upon all subjects and countries, arranged by a marvelous 
plan of Cross- and Ready-Reference, forming 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORY. 





Ir IS THE ONLY WORK REPRESENTING THE LITERATURE OF HIsTORY. 
Ir is A LIBRARY IN ITSELF, AND A GREAT SAVER OF TIME AND LABOR. 


[THE RESULT OF MANY YEARS’ 


LABORIOUS AND DISCRIMINATING RESEARCH, 


Ir ENTERS UPON A FIELD HITHERTO WHOLLY UNOCCUPIED, WHICH IT FULLY COVERS. 


Not HISTORY BY ONE MAN, 


AT ONE TIME, IN ONE 


STYLE, AND FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW, 


BUT BY HUNDREDS OF WRITERS OF DIFFERENT PERIODS, STYLES, AND POINTS OF VIEW. 
IT CONTAINS COMPLETE TEXTOF THE GREAT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS AND CONSTITUTIONS OF THE WORLD. 





Sent, carriage free, to responsi- 
ble subscribers, on easy payments. 
Write for sample pages and cir- 
cular ce pone full Gvormation. 

icitors employed 











THEC. A. NICHOLS CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Do not confound this work with 
books offered at seemingly great 
discounts. We have but one price 
for all, the same for introduction 
as afterwards. 




















John Lane’s New Books 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. By Ricuarp Le 
GaLurenne. With a cover Gasigned by will H. Bradley. 
Crown 8vo - - - - - $1.50 

‘ Of the episodes, ‘ Ansention onl Nicoleté’ is the most charm- 

ing ina thoroughly decadent spirit; but when we come to * Grace 
4 1,” we can hardly judge it dispassionately enough to criti- 
) infinitely tender and personal is the note it strikes. For 

» who, gathering the best, may pass the evil unscathed, the 

k holds treasures.”.— The Literary World. 

A_ HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY, and of Merchant Shipping in relation to the 
Navy from MDIX. to MDCLX., with an Introduction treating 
of the earlier period. By M. Oprpgnneim. Plates. Demy 

oe ee ee 


THE CHILDREN. Aice MeyneLL. With a cover, end 
papers, title-page, . ome ornaments designed by Will H. 
Bradley. Feap, 8vo - “ - $1.25 
first book printed by W “ill H. Snel at The Wayside 





} 





. “Mrs. Meynell may have written more brilliant things, but 

t , to our mind, so wonderful ; for, indeed, this mixture of cool 

ticism and real sympathy, this admiration and strict admission 

mitations, this tenderness and this sense of comedy, are very 
nderful and full of beauty.” —Bookman. 

THE YEAR OF SHAME. By Wititam Watson. With an 

introduction by the Bishop of Hereford and a frontispiece after 

G. F. Watts, R.A. remy, 8vo, pr0 00. ™ 25 copies on 


irge paper, met - - - $3.50 
THE SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS. By R.V. Ristey. Crown 
8vo. Designed cover - - - - . - $1.00 
GOD'S FAILURES. y J. S. Fiercuer, author of ‘ When 
Charles the First was King’ Crown 8vo - - $1.25 


BALLADS OF REVOLT. By J.S.FLetcuer. Sq. 12mo, $1.00 
THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. An illustrated magazine 
f fine and applied art. Single copies, 35 cents; yearly sub- 
scription, $3.50, postpaid. 
‘In a little over four years this has become the most success- 
ful art magazine in Europe.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, 140 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Do Your 
Own 
Magazine 
Binding! 


The Weis Patent Binder. 


LOOKS LIKE A BOOK. Requires no punching, 
no needle and thread. Publications easy to put in, 
binds firmly and opens just like a book. Your news 
dealer will get them, or we will send the following 
binders prepaid to any address in U.S. for 55 cents. 
Each binder holds six copies. Beautiful maroon 
cloth, lettered in gold. Century, Chautauquan, Go- 
dey’s, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s, Lippincott’s, Mc 
Clure’ s, Muusey, NewEngland, Outing, Peterson, Re- 
viewof Reviews, Scribner’s, Self Culture, St. Nicholas. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, $1.00, 

A Beautiful Music Binder, $1.00. 
Single binders for Libraries, 
- M.C. A., Clubs, etc. 


Send for Lists. 
The Weis 


Binmder Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Canadian and English Patents 
for Bale. 
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The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION TOURNALS 


Much Enlarged and Improved. The May Number NOW READY 


HE Magnificent Album of Brilliant Colored Fashion Plates, made in Paris, toget 
with the Gigantic Supplement, gives the new Budget of Spring and early Sun 
. Fashions unequalled excellence and variety. Ladies desiring the very latest Correct 
Paris Fashions should not fail to secure the May part of 7he Young Ladies’ /ourna! 
This issue contains the beginning of a New Serial Story. There are also short stor 
articles on Fashion and Fancy Work, the Home and Cookery, Poetry, Music, etc., et: 
in a white cover, beautifully printed in colors. 
Price, 80 cents; Vearly, #4.00, including the Extra Christmas Number. 
Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


83 & 85 Duane St., New York, one poor FAST OF BROADWAY. 
Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


PLAYS Dialogues, § ers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Li. 
GOO S LLL SSOSSE GELE SOG EGP GES 
THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental 











| Intending to trade with 


~— Mexicoor 


South America? 
In either case you ought to speak 


French, Spanish or German. 
You can dosoin 10 weeks with but lit- 
tle study. 
3 times 10 minutes a day does it. 


TheRosenthal Method, 


latest, best and most practical system of lan- 
guage study ever devised. 

Endorsed by the leading Statesmen and Ed- 
ucators of the world. Price $5.00 for full set of 
books [10 parts] which entitles you to free cor- 


THE GREEN BOOK 
lated by Mrs. WauGu 
BLACK DIAMONDS. By Mavrus Jéxat Tra 
lated by Frances A. GERARD 
DONA PERFECTA. By B. Pérez GALpDés. 
lated by Mary J. SERRANO. $1 00 
PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW 
LEVY 


By Maurus Jéxat 


$1 50 


$1 50 


rrans- 


By Lupovic Ha 
rranslated by Epiru V. B. Mattruews. $1 
DAME CARE. By Hermann SuUDERMANN 
lated by BERTHA OVERBECK. 
TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. 
KIELLAND 


Trans 
$1 00 


3y ALEXANDEE 
Translated by WiLLtaM ARCHER. $1 
TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS COPPEE 
lated by WALTER LEARNED. 
MODERN GHOSTS. Selected and Translated. $1 
THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE Sy 
Giovanni VerGa. Translated by Mary A. Craic 


rrans- 
50 Illustrations. $1 25 








rection of all exercises. 

Send $5.00 (Postal or express order, check, 
bank draft or cash in registered letter) and if 
upon receipt you are not satisfied, return books 
and we will refund the money. 

State language desired. Send for free book- 
let, ‘A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Lan- 
guages”. Special terms to teachers. Local 
agents wanted in every town. 

Dr. R. S. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 
141 West 34th Street, New York. 
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$1 00 


PASTELS IN PROSE 
RILL. 150 Illustrations. 


Translated by Stuart Mer- 

$1 25 

MARIA : A South American Romance. 
Isaacs. Translated by Rotto Ocpen. 


THE ODD NUMBER. 
SANT 


By Jorct 
$1 oo. 


Tales by Guy pe Maupas 
Translated by JoNATHAN STURGES. $1 00. 


Pustisuep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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THE “EVERYBODY BOOKS.” 


Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 


EVERYBODY’S POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA. 


Illustrated. 


EVERYBODY’S WRITING-DESK BOOK. 
EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. 


EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO /IUSIC. 
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Illustrated. 


New York. 
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THE ART INTERCHANGE | 


The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 
spensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all Branches | 
of Home Dee -oration. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


nber lavishly and hes autifully illustrated and accomp a by 

siz aedge Sone ents and exquisite fac-similes of oil and 

et ings. Se, per copy, at all dealers’. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, # 100. “Trial, 8 months, #1.00 | 





V fe, E TS— bec ag By Mary E. Hart. Size, 8% x 35 in. | 
Price, 50 cents, if sold singly 


Special Offer Every one remitting new $4.00 for one year’s sub- 


scription will receive free, as a premium, 6 attract- 
1896 Nes. of The Art. Interchange, all beautitu lly illustrated and | 
st table information on art matters, and practical sugyestions in | 





var Ho me Decorat jon, together wi th 12 superb olored pictures 
12 design supplements This generou offe r includes the beautiful com- 
tures—Pansies and Violets—each 4x35 in. in size. Or, you may 
a 00 new for this Special Offer, with privilege of sen ling €8.00 
1 year’s subs. 
a2. 00 you will receive The Art Inte re pangs for six months 
ptemt n dd sheer January, Feb- 
March, © is getting nine months for @2.00, 
ure S ubscribe at once or you will be too 
FOR A L IMITED TIME will send for only 24 centa, to any 
ARPE R s,acopy of The Art Interchange 
tw cin sign St ip p ie ments and the twe superb color plates shown 


iy ertisement. Illustrated Catalogue and 1897 Prospectus frees 





PANSIES—Water-color. By Grace Barto on Allen. Companion to | 
the Violets and Roses. Price, 50 cents, if sold singly. 


HE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St., New York. | 


‘THE GREAT ROUND WORLD” 


——OFFERS—— 


100 BICYCLE | 


Any Make You Choose. 


to any one who sends in 100 new subscribers, 
See ‘‘ Great Round World” No, 23. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


or sent on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 


sama REMEMBER 


_New York City. You Choose the Wheel. 


MEMORY 


_ PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
Assimilative Memory System. 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. 8. Courts. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self instruction. | 





MIND-WANDERING CURED. SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
ac in preparing for examinations. 
y book learned in one reading. 

Cloth x 4 with portrait and autograph. Price net $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. Eng lish. Post free. Prospectus with 
pinions of dusetene, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Not sold elsewhere. 200 Regent Street, London, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PEEESCEE CEE CEE EEE EEE EEE ECEEE EEE, 
JUST PUBLISHED 


New Light on the Early 
History of the Greater 
Northwest By Prof. Elliott Coues 


A.I1., M.D., Ph. D. 


Important unpublished Journals of Alex- 
ander Henry (the younger) Fur Trader 
of the Northwest Co., and David Thomp- 
son, Official Geographer and Explorer of the 
same Company, 1799-1814. A vivid pic- 
ture of daily frontier life on the Red, Saskat- 
chewan, and Columbia Rivers, with copious 
Historical, Ethnological, Geographical and 
Scientific Notes by Dr. Coues. 3 Vols, &vo, 
nearly 1300 pages, new portrait and maps. 
Dr. Coues says of the work “No work ap- 
proaching these Journals in the scope, extent, 
variety and interest of its contents has appeared 
since the publication in 1801 of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie's memorable Voyages; the present 
work will undoubtedly take rank with that 
classic as a veritable mine of accurate informa- 
tion 
Entire edition limited and numbered. 3 vols, 


&vo., $10.00 met. Large paper, $20.00 met, Uniform 
with Pike and Lewis and Clark. 
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IN WAR TIME 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


‘* There have been no such contributions to Cuban 
war history as those furnished by Richard Harding 
Davis.” —Pittshure Post. 

12mo. 144 pp., $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by the 
publisher on receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Hose St., New York. 
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Pick on ~ Memory. 


New edition of Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by -—_ 


Address, 7 East 10th Street, New York, 
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* FARTHEST NORTH # 


BY 
DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


Being the Narrative of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship ‘‘Fram’’ (1893- 
1896), and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieut. 


Johansen. By Dr. ee. Nansen. With an Appendix by OTTO ‘SveroRup, 


Captain of the “Fram.'’ With over 100 Full-page and Numerous Text 


Ilustrations, 16 Colored Plates in Fac- -simile from Nansen’s own Water- 


Color, Pastel, and Pencil Sketches, and an Etched | Portrait, “Two Photo- 


gravures, and Four Maps. About 1300 pages. Two Volumes, Large Octavo, 
Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, $10.00. (In a Box.) 























SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
AMERICAN BRITISH 

To read this book is to enlarge one’s expe- It is a story that will live through age after 
rience of life and one’s belief in mankind. | age.—London Chronicle. 
Not more than once in a generation, if as | It is not too much to say that the book is a’ 
often as that, is such a narrative presented to | masterpiece of story-telling.—London Times. 
the world.—N. Y. Tribune. A book for everybody—for the explorer, the 

The publishing event of the day is undoubt- | traveller, the student of currents and meteo- 
edly the appearance . . . of Nansen’s “Far- | rology, of zoology and botany, and for every 
thest North.”’ Merely to turn the leaves of | man, woman, and child who loves a story of 
the two handsome volumes is to see what a | romance and adventure.—Westminster Gazette. 
wealth of scientific and personal interest they 
contain. The illustrations are of the highest 
value—most of them being after Nansen’s own | gramatic moments.—London Daily News. 
photographs.—N. Y. Evening Post. : 


ag 3 ‘ - | It will remain for many years to come as 
_ Stanley’s Through the Dark Continent” | an Arctic classic, and the narrative which 
is the only work of recent years that can com- | peats its record will be the sensation of a 


pare with Nansen’s in importance, daring,  fyture age.—Academy, London. 


and adventure.—Chicago Tribune. It will probably be a long time before a 
A profoundly attractive account of a won- | story so enthralling is told with such simplic- 

derful adventure.—Brooklyn Eagle. ity and graphic power. — London Daily Graphic. 
Probably no book of the last decade has been The greatest book of travel that has ever 

awaited the civilized world over with anything | been written. —Aberdeen Journal. 

like the eagerness bestowed on Dr. Fridtjof | They possess all the fascination of Jules 


“ ” 
Nansen’s “ Farthest North.” —Beacon, Boston. | Verne’s wonderful stories, with the added 
A book meritorious for its own sake—as an | interest attaching to them from their being 
achievement apart from the expedition it cele- | actual performances.—Literary World, London. 
brates, as a specimen of style m OTERG, a8 The great personalities of the year, the es- 
an index of character.—N. Y. Times. | sential ‘men of the time,” have been the 
Thrilling adventures, hairbreadth escapes, | Czar, the venerable Li Hung Chang, and Dr. 
and magnificent sport with Arctic monsters. | Nansen.—London Daily News. 
—N. Y. Herald, | A book which will undoubtedly take rank 
As effective and dramatic as anything that | as the most important record of travel which 
can be found in the literature of travel and | this century has given to the world.—London 
adventure.—Brook/yn Standard-Union., ' Daily Mail, 


A most entrancing story of real life—of fear- 
ful hardships endured ; of daily perils ; of most 
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Harper & BROTHERS’ puddications are for sale by all booksellers, or (with the exception of School and College 
Text-Books, marked with an asterisk—*) will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of the price. HARPER'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


* Harpers Classical Dictionary. 
Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. Edited by HARRY 
THURSTON PECK, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature 
in Columbia University, City of New York. With the Co-operation of Many 
Special Contributors. pp. xvi., 1701. With about 1500 Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Leather, $8 00. Two Volume Edition, Cloth, $7 00. 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 


A Novel. By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. pp. iv., 
462. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. (Uniform with the Library Edition of W. D. 
HOWELLS’S novels published by HARPER & BROTHERS.) 


The development of Jefferson Durgin, the chief figure in this novel, from a country lad 
to a Harvard undergraduate, affords Mr. Howells an opportunity to contrast two distinctive 
features of our social life. The city types he presents with his familiar skill and subtle 
humor, and his pictures of rustic New England are delineated with exquisite feeling both 
for nature and for homely character. His study of young Durgin deserves to rank among 
his most complex, searching, and finished portraits, and in Cynthia Whitwell he has drawn 
one of the most interesting and lovable women that he has as yet given us. ‘Though main- 
ly a study in character, the story contains several strikingly dramatic situations, presented 
with a fine restraint that strengthens the impression they carry to the reader of absolute 
reality. Indeed, the whole work is handled with that sure mastery which has placed Mr. 
Howells so high in American literature, and has made his works distinctive expressions of 
our civilization. 


History of the German Struggle for Liberty. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW, Author of “ The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser.” 
Illustrated with Drawings by R. CATON WOODVILLE, and with Portraits and 
Maps. Two Volumes. pp. xxvi., 513. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


The American Claimant, 


And Other Stories and Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. Illustrated. pp. xiv., 545. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. (In the New Edition of Works of MARK TWAIN. 
See page 25 of this Bulletin.) 

In addition to the longer story, which is one of the most popular of all of Mark Twain’s 
works, there are included in this volume “The Private History of a Campaign that 
Failed,” “ Luck,” “ A Curious Experience,” ‘“‘ Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning,” “ Meis- 
terschaft: in Three Acts,” “ The £1,000,000 Bank Note,” “ A Cure for the Blues,” and the 
striking paper on “Mental Telegraphy,” which on its first publication a few years ago 
was so widely discussed, and has since had so many exemplifications. 
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The Well-Beloved. 


A Sketch of a Temperament. By THOMAS HARDY. With Etched Frontis. 
piece. pp. vi., 339. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. (In the Uniform Edition of 
Novels by THOMAS HARDY. See page 30 of this Bulletin.) 


The method and style of Mr. Hardy have never had a clearer exemplification than jy 
this book. He approaches his material with such sincerity, with such readiness to produce 
just what he sees, rather than to produce what he wants to see, that he always gives the 
impression of writing directly from life. In his dramatic passages he never strives for 
effect ; he lets the incident carry its own impression. It is doubtless to this reserve tha 
the absolute poise of his work is due. His English, moreover, is of that firm quality, with 
out affectation or phrase-making, or use of the hackneyed expression, which has placed him 
among the living masters of the language. Altogether, “The Well-Beloved”™ is one of the 
most delightful of Mr. Hardy’s love-stories. . 
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Harper's Round Table for 1896. 


Volume XVII. With 1276 Pages and about 1200 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, f 
Ornamental, $3 50. 


The Green Book; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. A Novel. By MAurRrus JOKAI, Author « 
“Black Diamonds.” Translated by Mrs. WAUGH. pp. vi., 487. 16mo, Clot! 
Ornamental, $1 50. (In “ The Odd Number Series.’’) 


Maurus Jékai has compressed within the limits of some five hundred pages as much 
material as would go to the making of half a dozen interesting and exciting novels. ... It 
gives a picture of Russian life and manners that is wonderfully fascinating and complete. 
N.Y. Sun. 

The author has given us a group of striking personalities, of every one of whom it is 
not too much to say that it is brilliantly drawn and vividly presented. From every point 
of view “‘The Green Book” is a book to be read... . It is a work of fine art.—Zondon 
Daily Chronicle. 





Saint Eva. 
A Novel. By AMELIA PAIN (Mrs. Barry Pain). With a Frontispiece by Sir 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES. pp. vi., 301. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Mrs. Pain’s characters are interesting and true to life, and are allowed to portray 
themselves in life-like fashion with a natural interplay of feeling and action. The dia 
logue is easy, vivid, and sprightly, and, while the plot is simple, it is artistic and artistically 
developed. The setting of scenes is excellent, the atmosphere of the Italian chapters being 
especially attractive. 


* An Experiment in Education; ; 


Also, The Ideas which Inspired It and were Inspired by It. By Mary R. 
ALLING-ABER. pp. X., 245. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


os 


+R ORE 


The author of this book had many years of experience in teaching before the experi- 
ment which, from its success, she has been led to describe in detail was made. The story 
of the way in which her class of young students was taught by object-lessons to compre- 
hend, to a remarkable degree for pupils of their age, the uses and principles of natural 
science, and to understand tales and poems drawn from literature and history, is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and should be of much help to every teacher of young people. 
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The Descendant. 


A Novel. pp. iv., 276. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A strong, powerful story A story that should command a wide circle of thoughtful 
readers, for it is well written, and the life tragedy which it pictures is one that it is worth 
while to think about. . . . Full of vivid lights and shadows, yet crisp and clear in the telling. 
Phe author has drawn the characters with a firm hand, and with a degree of simplicity and 
unity that makes them clearly understandable types. . . . “ The Descendant” is unques- 
tionably one of the striking books of the season, and is sure to command attention and a 
wide circle of readers.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

The author’s name is not given, but he is evidently no tyro in the art of story-writing. 
he characters here are skilfully drawn, and the drama in which they take part is unusually 
novel and impressive. —V. Y. Herald. 


English Society. 
Sketched by GEORGE DU MAURIER. About 100 Illustrations. With an Intro- 
duction by W. D. HOWELLS. Oblong 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


The Last Recruit of Clare’s. 


Being Passages from the Memoirs of Anthony Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, 
and late Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in the Service of France. By S. R. 
KEIGHTLEY. pp. iv., 299. With 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Mr. Keightley is one of the most entertaining of those who, after Dumas and Steven- 
son, essay the tale of romantic deeds and hairbreadth ‘scapes. ... Mr. Keightley has the 
sift of telling a good story both simply and lucidly.— Academy, London. 

This is a romance not of love but of daring adventure, and so well worked as to be 
profoundly interesting.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

Cleverly told, and enchain the reader’s attention immediately, holding him captive to 
the last page.— Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Crimson Sign. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, | The Cavaliers, Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
Ornamental, $1 50. | mental, $1 50. 


The Square of Sevens. 
An Authoritative System of Cartomancy, with a Prefatory Notice by E. 
IRENZUS STEVENSON. With Diagrams. pp. xxvi., 72. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


The Mistress of the Ranch. 


A Novel. By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK, Author of “On Cloud Moun- 
tain.” pp. iv., 357. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Strong characterization, excellent descriptive work, and a full-bodied American flavor 
are the distinguishing merits of this story of life on a Colorado ranch. Sam's midnight 
ride is, for example, an episode that lingers long in the reader’s memory. In descriptive 
power and in dramatic strength it is a notable bit of strong, sustained writing, and one that 
should give the author a recognized place in American letters. The story is one of strong 
passions, and dark with the shadow of an over-brooding tragedy. -It is an ugly shape, in 
which Evil walks abroad for a time; but the Powers of Darkness are finally discomfited, 
and the end is peace. 
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Farthest North. 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship Fram (1893-1806), 
and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Expedition by Dr. NANSEN and Lieut. Jo.- 
HANSEN. By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. With an Appendix by OTTO Sver. 
DRUP, Captain of the Fram. With over 100 Full-page and Numerous Text 
Illustrations, Sixteen Colored Plates in Facsimile from Dr. NANSEN’S own 
Water-Color, Pastel, and Pencil Sketches, an Etched Portrait, Two Photogra- 
vures, and Four Maps. pp. xxvi., 1301. 2 Volumes, Large 8vo, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $10 oo. 


These volumes will fascinate the reader . . . The most important addition to the litera- 
ture of arctic exploration since our Peary told the story of his work in the interior of Green- 
land. Nansen writes with a simple dignity of style that is in itself attractive ... He has 
the supreme faculty of catching the salient points of what must oftentimes have been a 
tedious experience. In a word, his book is a profoundly attractive account of a wonder- 
ful adventure.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

In this Odyssey of the North a heart-stirring story has found a worthy chronicler—one 
who can record as well as act great deeds.—Sco/sman, Edinburgh. 

Dr. Nansen is a writer of singular capacity; he enlists the sympathies of his readers, 
and makes their hearts go out to him. He imparts a charm to everything, whether he is 
speaking of the cheery life on board the “ram, the perils passed through, the beauties of 
nature, or his inmost reflections on things that are and are to be.—Atheneum, London. 

A book that will live, for it overflows with immortal life. . . . This record of battle 
against the ice fiend is full of fascination and of sustained and almost breathless interest. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A singularly charming book... . “ Farthest North” takes its place, unquestioned, 
among the classics of travel.—Saturday Review, London. 

The genius of a Defoe could scarcely contrive a more absorbing story than we have in 
the second volume of the book.—Sfectator, London. 





Beauty and Hygiene. 
pp. vi., 122. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


A very sensible, practical little book. . .. This is as good a treatise as we have seen on 
the subject, and has the merit of brevity.— Hartford Courant. 
The beauty of the book is its simplicity and its sensible ideas. ... The advice it gives 


is always sensible and clearly and convincingly expressed.— Boston Beacon. 


Literary Landmarks of Rome. 


By LAURENCE HuTTON. Illustrated. pp. viii, 75. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 


No less instructive and companionable than its predecessors. Mr. Hutton knows how 
to tell his story with just the fulness and just the reticence which will make the travelle: 
desire to hunt out the “landmarks” himself, with this volume in hand. We note especial!) 
the lucidity and accuracy of this cicerone. His enthusiasm for the literature and romance 
of his subject does not make him forget to be practical. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 





Literary Landmarks of Florence. Illustrated. pp. | Portraits in Plaster. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
x., 81. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. Gilt Top, $6 oo. 
Literary Landmarks of Venice. Illustrated. pp. | Edwin Booth. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
xii., 71. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. Other Times and Other Seasons. Essays. \Vith 
Literary Landmarks of London. Illustrated with Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. From the Books of Laurence Hutton. Essays. \Vith 
Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. Illustrated. Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. Curiosities of the American Stage. Illustrated. 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. Illustrated. Post Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. $2 50. 
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In Harper's Contemporary Essayists : 
NEW VOLUMES: 

Book and Heart: 
Essays on Literature and Life. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
pp. Vi., 237. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
Each essay is brief, and the writer goes to the point. He is a man of convictions, 
a little dogmatic, he has humor, he sees essentials, and he is interested in many differ- 
ent things, all of which qualifies him to write essays that are instructive and read- 
able. .. . There is in this volume a most engaging mixture of learning, anecdote, and i 
: opinion, and the time spent over its pages is well spent.— Brooklyn Lagie. 7 


" How to Tell a Story, 








: And Other Essays. By MARK TWAIN. pp. iv., 233. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- ; 
; namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
4 This volume includes the following essays: ‘ How to Tell a Story,” “In Defence of 

2 


Harriet Shelley,” “‘ Fenimore Cooper's Literary Offences,” “Travelling with a Re- 
former,” “ Private History of the ‘Jumping Frog’ Story,” “ Mental Telegraphy Again,” 
“What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us,” and “A Little Note to M. Paul Bourget.” 








PREVIOUS ISSUES: 
The Relation of Literature to Life. By Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 
Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. Howe.ts. pp. iv., 

Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. | 
Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By BranpeR MatTTHews, t 
pp. iv., 234. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $1 50. eG 


pp. Vi., 320. ' 
50. 4 
281. Post 8vo, Cloth, : 





Solomon Crow's Christmas Pockets, 


And Other Tales. By RUTH MCENERY STUART. Illustrated. pp. viii., 201. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 












BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. Illustrated. | The Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. Illustrated. - 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. , 
The Story of Babette. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. : 
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' Easter Bells. 
: Poems. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Author of “On the Road Home,” “ Lit- 


tle Knights and Ladies,” etc. Illustrated. pp. xii., 144. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Mrs, Sangster’s poetry is always sweet and true and uplifting, and her readers will be 
J glad to possess in this convenient and permanent form the various songs and lyrics that 
have appeared recently from her pen in the pages of the periodical press. The title is | 
only a partial index to the character of the collection. ‘The common things of life made 1 
beautiful” is the golden thread that runs through all her work, and while the joy and 
beauty of the Eastertide is given the place of honor in the Table of Contents, yet it is a 
book for all times and all seasons. 










. BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for Young People. | With My Neighbors. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


2 Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. ‘Twenty Studies 
On the Road Home. Poems. Illustrated. 16mo, of Children’s Heads. Poems. Illustrations by 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. FRANK FRENCH. 4to, Cloth, $6 oo. 
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Naval Actions of the War of 1812. 


By JAMES BARNES. With 21 Full-page Illustrations by CARLTON T. Ci,p. 

MAN, printed in tint or color, and 12 Reproductions of Medals. pp. xiv., 263, 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4 50. 

A vivid picture of those brilliant achievements with which the American navy 
startled the world. The story of each naval duel is told in a spirited and stirring style, 


Such a volume as this is one that every American should have by him for his own pe 
and for the inspiration of his sons.—oovkman, N. Y. 


In Bohemia with Du Maurier. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES. Illustrated with 63 Original Drawings by GEORGE pu 
MAURIER. pp. 146. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


An Elephant’s Track, and Other Stories. 
By M. E. M. Davis. Illustrated. pp. xii., 276. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


In the Old Herrick House, 


And Other Stories. By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND, Author of “ Oakleich.” 

Illustrated. pp. vi., 282. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Made up of tales of girl life, very earnest, pure, and interesting.— Boston Traveller. 

Delightful in their naturalness. . .. These amusing and simply told little stories. —P/i/a- 
delphia Bulletin. 

Will especially interest girl readers. They are pure, fresh, and wholesome.—Chicigo 
Lnter- Ocean. 


A Virginia Cavalier. 


A Story of the Youth of George Washington. By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
Illustrated. pp. vi., 349. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A charming story, or a delightful bit of history, just as one chooses to consider it.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Picturesque and spirited in its descriptions of Virginia life and customs.—M. Y. J/2/ 
and Express. 


*A Smaller History of Greece. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten by CARLETON L. Browy- 
SON, Instructor in Greek in Yale University. Illustrated. pp. x., 423. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


The investigations of modern scholars in the departments of Greek history, literatu 
and antiquities ‘have done much to correct erroneous beliefs, to widen the realm of positiv ve 
knowledge in these subjects, and to mark more precisely the limits of that positive know! 
edge. In preparing a new edition of Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Greece the reviser hes 
endeavored to be guided by the important results of these investigations. He has sought 
especially to correct inaccuracies in the old edition and to supply conspicuous omissions 
No attempt has been made to change the plan of the original work, and it is hoped that 
the characteristic features which have made Dr. Smith's History so popular are preserve‘ 
in the revised edition. 
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George Washington. 
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By Wooprow WILsoN, Ph.D., LL.D. Copiously Illustrated by HOwARD 

PYLE, HARRY FENN, and Others. pp. x., 314. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 

Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 

Nothing can be finer of its kind than Professor Wilson’s pictures of old Virginia 
society. His pen pictures have the quaintness, the old-time charm, the romance of Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s drawings which, to the number of a score or more, adorn the pages of his 
narrative. Not only has Professor Wilson mastered the facts of the time, but he has 
caught its essential spirit.—Zxaminer, N. Y. 
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Frances Waldeaux. 
A Novel. By REBECCA HARDING Davis, Author of “Doctor Warrick’s 
Daughters,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (See page 29 of this Bulletin.) 
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* Theory of Physics. 
By JOSEPH S. AMEs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics and Sub-Director of 
the Physical Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University. pp. xviii., 513. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1 60. 

The author has divided his subject into five books, treating of Mechanics and Prop- 
erties of Matter, Sound, Heat, Electricity and Magnetism, and Light respectively. He 
gives a concise, logical statement of the fundamental experiments on which the science of 
Physics is based, and of their explanation, in terms of modern theories. 
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Bound in Shallows. He 


A Novel. By EvA WILDER BRODHEAD. Illustrated by W. A. ROGERS. ie 
pp. vi., 271. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 






Decidedly one of best of several thoroughly entertaining novels which have come from 







i the author.—VPiladelphia Bulletin. 

} A Kentucky story of strong interest.— Hartford Courant. i! 
§ Since Miss Woolson’s “ Horace Chase”’ we have had no such fine work as this from 

i any American woman novelist. ... The book is one that will bear several readings.— Boston 

“4 Transcript. 









BY THE SAME AUTHOR : ‘ 
Diana's Livery. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | An Earthly Paragon. A Novel. Illustrated. Post 

mental, $1 25. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Ministers of Grace. Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $ 100. 













The Voyage of the Rattletrap. 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH, Author of “ The Adventures of Jones.” Illustrated by ff 
H. M. WILDER. pp. xii., 207. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A delightful tale of adventure, which, while ostensibly written for juvenile readers, has 













j an appealing interest for adults as well. Convincing in its details, bright in style, and q 
abounding in a delightful quaintness of humor.—PAz/adelphia Times. i 
Just the kind of tale to commend itself to the boys who must stay at home, explore 7 

strange lands between the covers of books, and do their Indian fighting and bear shooting ' 







by proxy.—Chicago Evening Post. ‘ 
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The Ship’s Company, 


And Other Sea People. By J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, Lieutenant-Commander 

U.S.N. Illustrated. pp. x., 222. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 

Gilt Top, $2 50. 

One of the most intensely interesting books on the ways, customs, and associations of 
sailors and other seafaring people that we have ever read.—Christian Work, N. Y. 

A series of sea sketches admirably written and illustrated. The volume has freshness, 
fulness, and variety.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


The Mystery of Sleep. 
By JOHN BIGELOW. pp. viii., 139. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 50. (Jn a Box.) 
The book should receive appreciative attention for its sweetness, simplicity, and de. 


lightful literary richness. . . . The author’s chapter on the ordering of life so as to make the 
most of our sleep is as wholesome as it is charming.—/ndependent, N. Y. 


Six Cups of Chocolate. 


ite A Piece of Gossip in One Act. Freely Englished from a Kaffeeklatsch of E. 


Schmithof, by EpiIrH V. B. MATTHEWS. pp. 32. Square 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


The novelty of the idea and the brightness of the dialogue commend it to those in 
search of light and entertaining reading.—PAiladelphia Times. 

A bright little parlor play. ... The dialogue is light and the plot is lively —Buffal 
Express. 


Tomalyn’s Quest. 
A Novel. By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “ Gascoigne’s Ghost.” pp. vi., 279. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Mr. Burgin’s sprightly and vivacious style would make almost any story readable. The 
present one is sufficiently exciting in itself to meet the most exacting demands. ... a tale 
so witty, wholesome, and well written.—A/Aengum, London. 


* Alexander Pope. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by KATE STEPHENS. With Two Portraits. 
pp. vii., 197. Post 8vo, Cloth. 


This volume is edited for the use of schools, and, it is hoped, will find a welcome in all 
schools in which the English classics are studied. 


A Previous Engagement. 


Comedy. By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated. pp. vi., 65. Square 32mo, 

Paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Howells’s comedy is one more instance of the inimitable felicity with which he 
portrays some of the minor feminine characteristics, and the humor with which it is per 
meated is exquisite in its delicacy and subtlety of meaning.— Boston Beacon. 


OTHER PLAYS BY MR. HOWELLS: 
A LiKkety Story.—THE Movuse-Trap.— Five-O’CLock TrEa.—EvENING Dress.—THE 
UNEXPECTED GuEsts.—A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION.—THE ALBANY DeEpot.—THE 


GarroTers. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents each.—TuHE Mouse-TrapP, A LIKELY Story, 
Tue Garrorters, and Five-O’CLock Tra, in one volume, illustrated, $1 oo. 
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THE MARTIAN 


“’ Which is now nearing completion in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, * 
is profusely illustrated by the Author. In this work, as in ! 
' “ Trilby,” there are many introspective passages that draw us ¥ 

-, very near to the author’s personality, and they have all the 

-, charm of a friendly recital of his hopes and aspirations, and, 

‘; sometimes, of his sadder views of life. 


TRILBY 


\! Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75; Three- \ 


quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, S4 50. 
So let us agree at once that “ Trilby” is beyond all criticism, and that all we 
i can do is to rejoice with you if you have read it, and rejoice with you if you have j 
it still to read. And yet if you have not read it you are a loser, for you have + 
* missed that much pleasure in the past.—Czucinnaté Tribune. 


PETER IBBETSON 


| With an ——— by his Cousin, Lady * * * * * (“Madge 

as Plunket ” Edited and Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER. i 
Post al ‘Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; Three-quarter Calf, $3 25; 4 
Three-quarter Levant, $4 25 


a 


“Dreaming True” is a flight of imagination which at first sight might seem 
more suited to an apostle of the Blavatskys and Sinnetts than to Mr. Du Maurier. !* 
* However, it must be confessed that the theme is treated with delicacy and senti- f! 
) ment, and that, in fact, the book is considerably indebted to this romantic concep- j 
tion.—London Times. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY 


if Sketched by GEORGE DU MAURIER. With an Introduction by W. D. j 
HOWELLS. 4to, Oblong Cloth, Ornamental, $2 
In it a searching observer of many phases of humanity, charming in his wit and { 


“y without the blemish of malice, presents with his pencil as much of his social phi- «4 
 losophy as he could give with his pen in a hundred novels.—N. Y. Suz. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER 





4) By Fevix MoscuHetes. With 63 Illustrations by GeEorGE pu MAuRIER. 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $2 50. 


Its best recommendation should be that it is a book made of nothing at all but ; 
the freakish sunshine of youth.—Bookman, London. 





dy TRILBY SOUVENIR. Photogravures in Portfolio . . . . ...., 50 cents 
M 


" Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





FROM RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS 


nN. y. Cribune It renews an annual pleasure, 


enhanced through the enter- 
prise and taste which seem to be strength- 
ened every year in the offices of these journals. 
To be identified with the movement of the time is 
perhaps the first object of a periodical, and to turn 
these thousands of pages is to feel that nothing 
has been left undone which could be expected 
to make them more and more contemporaneous, 
more and more useful to the hour. At the same 
time they have a permanent value 
The matter con- 


Chicago Evening Post tained in the vol- 


umes for 1896 loses none of its attractiveness in 
being presented in this form. Covering every 
subject, they comprise a year's history ef art, 
science, religion, and politics, while they have the 
freshness of living records compiled from the 
events as they daily arise. Pictorially they are all 
that can be desired, and it is to be doubted 
whether a finer specimen of the art of illustrating 
could be shown than ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly,” offer- 
ing, as it does, the work of our foremost artists 


and designers. 
Boston Journal An attempt to review the 
contents of such large 
works is out of the question, but one needs to see 
these annual volumes to realize the tremendous 
elevating influence which this famous pub- 
lishing house exerts upon literature and society. 
It is not by the expenditure of money alone that 
these periodicals attain their present high repu- 
tation, but it is quite as much by the good judg 
ment and high standards of those who conduct 


them. 

In the ‘‘ Weekly” the current 
n. Y. Herald news is intelligently set forth 
and appropriately illustrated ; in the ‘*‘ Bazar” the 
latest news of the fashionable world is told with a 
fulness of detail that is sure to interest the fem- 
inine world; in the time-honored ‘‘ Monthly Mag- 
azine " we find excellent fiction and many admira- 
ble light sketches, essays, and poems, and in the 
‘*Round Table” there is a wealth of entertain- 
ment and information for the young people. 





ND. y, Sun A glance through the bound vol- 
umes for the year 1896 of the f 
illustrated periodicals issued by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers will afford ample proof of the fact that 
in excellence of finish and perfection of tl 
mechanical processes of black and white repro- 
duction, the better-class American publications 
stand on a higher plane than that reached, as yet, 
by any similar serials in Europe. Both in wood 
engraving and in the delicate half -tone repro 
ductions by the screen process, the improvements 
brought about in the last few years by the ex 
penditure of time, money, and artistic taste, is 
most marked. This improvement is particularly 
noticeable in the completed volumes ninety-two 
and ninety-three of the ‘‘ Monthly Magazine.” 
The value of the 


Watchman, Boston fy vos oF os 


ord of current events, made vivid by photograph 
and pencil, as well as by pen, is not apt to be 
realized until one looks over these pages for a 
year. Then we live again through the most stir- 
ring events of the twelvemonth, and find here 
the material out of which the history of our time 


is made. . .. The ‘‘ Weekly” has no peer in 


its broad field. The same may be said of the 
‘* Bazar” in its woman’s realm, and of the 
‘*Round Table” for the young people. The 
‘* Magazine” easily holds its own in the high 
grade which it created, and combines the enter 
taining and instructive in happy measure. They 
fill admirably their respective fields, and represent 
much of ‘the very best of American and English 
writing and thinking. 


Outlook, 1. Y. « -.- 1 the. Magazine” 
J e ° 


fiction, history, biography, 
travel, popular science, poetry, and criticism are 
capitally blended ; in the ‘* Weekly” the current 
of events is closely followed, and by exposition 
and pictures the salient movements and occur- 
rences of the time are forcibly presented and 
skilfully illustrated; the ‘‘ Bazar” continues to 
be a criterion of taste in the woman’s world ; 
the ‘‘Round Table” furnishes pleasant reading 
and instructive suggestions for the young. The 
editorial departments are strong and well written. 


— — 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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* By MARK TWAIN # 


New Library Editions from New Electrotype Plates 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
With Numerous Illustrations 








The welcome extended to the new edition of Mark Twain's works (there 
ought to be a word of greater cheerfulness for the sort of things he has done in 
literature) ts proof not only of the willingness of people to have them in some 
uniform size and shape, but of a vitality in the books themselves which appeals 
to a new generation of readers, and will appeal to the lovers of imaginative 
humor after many more generations have grown old.—W. D. HOWELLS. 

The print and form of the volumes are excellent, the binding ts serviceable 
and artistic, and altogether the handsome set of books pays the tribute to the 
novelist that tt should. ... Hews a man to have on one’s shelves, somewhere 
near Thackeray.—N. Y. Tribune. 





The American Claimant, and Other Stories and Sketches. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$1 75- 

In addition to the longer story, this volume contains “The Private History of a 
Campaign that Failed,” “ Luck,” “ A Curious Experience,” “Mrs. McWilliams and the 
Lightning,” “‘ Meisterschaft : in Three Acts,” “ The £1,000,000 Bank Note,” ‘A Cure for 
the Blues,” and “ Mental Telegraphy.” 

Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other Stories, etc., etc. 

$1 75. 

Besides the stories mentioned in the title, this volume includes “ The Stolen White 
Elephant,” “‘ Some Rambling Notes of an Idle Excursion,” and other stories and sketches. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. | A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 

With Photogravure Portrait of the| thur’s Court. $1 75. 
Author. $1 75. 


Life on the Mississippi. $1 75. | The Prince and the Pauper. $1 75. 





Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur Louis De Conte, her 
Page and Secretary. Freely Translated out of the Ancient French into 
Modern English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in the National 
Archives of France, by JEAN FRANCOIS ALDEN. Illustrated from Original 
Drawings by F. V. Du Monn, and from Reproductions of Old Paintings 
and Statues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

One of the most delightful books of the time. It is read with keen enjoyment, and 
its leaves will be turned over again many times in delicious reminiscence of its fascinat- 


ing episodes and its entrancing digressions—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in JN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 

Mark Twain, in the best book he has ever written, has given us a life of Joan of Arc 
so amazing in its realism, its vividness and force, that, like Shakespeare's plays, it com- 
pels acceptance. ... Is not only the best thing he has ever done, but one of the best 
things done by anybody in fiction for a long time past.—Sfeaker, London. 
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Henry Seton Merriman .. 


THE SOWERS 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


‘The Sowers,” for subtlety of plot, for brilliancy of dialogue, and for epigrammatic analysis of 
dhiinae is one of the cleverest books of the season.— Churchman, N. Y. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Mr. Merriman is so original, and has such a nice knack of putting things together, that he keeps 
up the interest on every page.—V. Y. 7imes 


£ 
: 
FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER 
: 
: 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


We have no hesitation in recommending it as a decidedly good and entertaining novel. — Spectator, 
London. 


THE PHANTOM FUTURE 
A Novel. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


To those who relish a minute and searching analysis of character, and who appreciate refinement 
and purity of style, we may recommend ‘‘ The Phantom Future.” . . . A charming story.—V. Y. Sun 





x James Lane Allen 


Sees eee eaeaorrrer—er 





——_ ——_ — ee 


| Mr. Allen writes from within. He sits within his story as | 
within a room, and deals with the heart of things, not with 
the surface. The world can never have too much of James 

| Lane Allen’s style of romanticism.—Chicago Tribune. 

| 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL | FLUTE AND VIOLIN 

Illustrated by ALBerT E. Sterner. | And Other Kentucky Tales and Ro- 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, | mances. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 oo: Half Calf, $2 oo. Ornamental, $1 50; Silk Binding, 


AFTERMATH ae eP 
Part Second of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardi- THE BLUE-GRASS REGION 


nal." Square 32mo, Cloth, Orna- | Of Kentucky, and Other Kentucky Ar- 
mental, $1 00; Half Calf, $2 oo. ticles. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 5 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


ga” For sale by all booksellers, or will be matled by the publishers, postage prepaid,on receipt of the price. 
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ARPER’S ROUND TABLE! 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


from now until the end of the current volume. Any one who will send at once One Dollar to Messrs. Harper 
> Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, will receive HARPER'S ROUND TA BLE, postpaid, each 
week from this date until October 26th, which will be the date of the last tssue of Volume XVIII, A stx months’ 
subscription costs One Dollar, but those who avail themselves of the present offer obtain the paper fer twentr- 
ght weeks. These numbers will contain some of the most interesting articles and stories of the vear,and oc- 
astonally articles on current events. There will be in addition to the concluding chapters of the two sertal stortes 


3 


‘ 


THE PAINTED DESERT A BACKWOODS BOY AFLOAT 
By KIRK MUNROE 3y JOHN R. SPEARS 
Ending in the issue of July 6th. Ending in the issue of May 25th 


THREE COMPLETE SERIAL STORIES 


THE ROCK OF THE LION 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


A tale of the famous siege of Gibraltar,in which an American bop, 
a midshipman in the United States Navy, captured by the British, 
takes an important and active part. This story will run in twenty 
instalments, beginning in the issue of June 15th, profusely illustrated. 
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W. Clark Russell Molly Elliot Seawell 


CORPORAL FRED’S COMMISSION THE WASHINGTON WEATHER VANE 
By Capt. CHARLES KING, U.S.A. By W.G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 

is a short illustrated story of five parts. It tells ts the third illustrated serial story, and tt contatus 

of the great Railroad Riots in the West, and is a some startling incidents founded on fact. Its 

sequel to the stirring tale, ‘* Corporal Fred,” which publication will be begun in the issue of September 

appeared in HARPER’S ROUND TABLE last year. 14th, and will continue to the close of the volume. 
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In addition to this tempting array of serial matter there will be in each number a story by some well- 
known writer of international reputation. Only a few of the titles of these stories can be given bere, 


SHORT STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 
EARLY LITERARY STRUGGLES. By George JUST A NATURAL KIND OF A BOY. 
Meredith By C. D. Warner 
A PARISIAN CHARACTER. By Frangois A STARTLING ADVENTURE. By Stan- 
Coppée ley J. Weyman 
THE SOLEDAD GIRLS. By Frederic Remington A “ BOY'S TOWN” STORY. By W.D. 
WOMEN AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell Howells 
THE RED SHOES. By Margaret Deland SEA ROBBERS. By Howard Pyle 
A PAIR OF TRUANTS By Bret Harte YANNI’S JOKE By E. F. Benson 
A SCOTCH ADVENTURE. By S.R. Crockett THE SILVER OMELET. By C. F. 
AN EPISODE. By Thomas Hardy Lummis 


S. R. Crockett SOME SPECIAL ARTICLES Stanley J. Weyman 
THE ASCENTS OF GREAT PEAKS WHAT A VOTE MEANS 
By Edward Whymper By Edward Everett Hale 7 
FIRST ASCENTS IN AMERICA WHAT A PRIMARY MEANS 
By Garrett P. Serviss By Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
OUR NAVY POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 
By Lt.-Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S.N. By Hon. Carl Schurz 


SPORT AND ADVENTURE 
The Field of Sport and Adventure will be fully covered by several 
papers on big game by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt: still hunting and 


other methods, by Caspar Whitney : fishing, by Dr. Leroy Minton Yale and 
E.C. Kent. All of these features,and many others of equal interest, in E. E. Hale 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


From April 20th to October 26th, 1897—in all, 28 Numbers 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Carl Schurz 
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By CASPAR WHITNEY : 
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ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS 


Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk- Oxen and W ood- Bison. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 


There is nothing more delightful about this book than its preservation of the = 
atmosphere in which its substance was attained. . . . The bulk of his book is provo- % 
cation of the quickest sympathy, for it is full of hearty enjoyment ; it is wholesome, 
plucky, and brimming over with cold Northern air. The record is of an excessively 
difficult task successfully performed, and the reader will find himself taking a per- 4 
sonal interest in Mr. Whitney’s exploits and good fortune before he has turned half = 
a dozen pages.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE 


Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Club and University Athletics. 
Studies in English Sport, Past and Present. Copiously Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


A book that the general reader as well as the devotee of athleticism will find 
of interest, and that should not be scorned by the serious student of sociology, for it 
gives a picture of English life on a characteristic side, and reveals, as no other pop- 
ular treatise has been able to do, the hold which athletic pastimes have on every 
class of the English nation.— Boston Beacon. 

Taken as a whole, the work is certainly one of the most valuable contributions 
to athletic literature that have been published for many a day.—Chicago Journal. 
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By GEORGE Ww. SMALLEY 


STUDIES OF MEN 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 


Very entertaining and instructive reading. They belong very high in the literature 
of their class. Some of them are, in a sense, works of art.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

Mr. Smalley’s large acquaintance with the prominent men of the day has made 
this series of sketches not only valuable but very interesting, so full are they of per- 
sonal experiences, chats, and glimpses. He is to each man a friendly biographer, 
discriminating, kindly, critical, and generous.— Churchman, N.Y. 


LONDON LETTERS 


And Some Others. Two Volumes. Vol. I. Personalities.—Two Midlothian 
Campaigns. Vol. II. Notes on Social Life.—Notes on Parliament.—Pag- 
eants.—Miscellanies. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 oo. 
Have an enduring value for a twofold reason that they discuss public men and 3 

events of so high an order of interest that they cannot soon fade from the public + 

eye, and that the literary nature of them is strong and charming.—J. ¥. Sun. ‘ 
What most enforces itself on the attention in this work is the vast mass of mat- * 

ter in the letters that is of such perennial interest and importance, and so worthy of + 

perpetuation in the more permanent form that is here accorded it. ‘The volumes are 

delightful reading.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


The Potter’s Thumb. 


mental, $1 50. 


A 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY ™': 





N.Y. cept Kipling has ever shown 


tortuous complexities of that character, so unlike 
. It has an irresistible atmosphere of truth. 





The readers of 


N. Y. MAIL _ AND EXPRESS 


cloom of Indian landscapes, and the shapes and sh 





A very remarkable book. . . 


DIAL, CHICAGO Kipling’s work, and a rich, 


impressionism seem relatively ineffective. 





PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH 


strained, are exceedingly dramatic and presented wi 





Some remarkable studies of Oriental character. 


Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- : 


Steel has seldom done better work than is to be found in this 
novel, or more graphically and convincingly shown her really marvel- 
us knowledge of Indian life—the life of the nativ 


e millions as well as that of the ruling thousands. 


No other author of her race ex- 
such a subtle and intimate comprehension of the 
all that the Anglo-Saxon knows in human nature. 


Mrs. Steel will follow the story with interest as she 


unfolds it in her picturesque pages, which reflect the glory and the 


adows of barbaric life that peopie them. 


. Displays an insight unsurpassed by the best of Mr. 


careful coloring that makes that writer's brilliant 


The characters are all well drawn, many of them picturesque 
and striking, and the situations, while probable and not over- 


th the most graphic powers of description. 


By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


Frances Waldeaux. A Novel. 
Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Boston Transcript A capital novel, of the mod- 
————— ern, vivacious type. .. . The 


minor characters of the story furnish no stint of | 


witty interplay, as they sojourn through Europe, and 
the keen thrusts and captious hits at the European 
nobility and American ambitions make truly racy 
reading. 


Philadelphia Press !* 


grows in 





its grasp on the absorbed attention from beginning 
This ought to prove one of the most suc- 
cessful stories of the year. 
Chicago Tribune ‘*Frances Waldeaux ” shows ad- 
==  mirable literary reticence and 
good character drawing. The author never reveals 
her plot prematurely, and the book therefore holds 
the interest to the last. And she makes living be- 
ings of her characters, 


to end. 


Post | 


interest from | 
chapter to chapter and retains | 


‘Doctor Warrick’s 
A Novel. Illustrated by CuiFrorD 
CaRLETON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Independent, N. Ms A very enjoyable story, 
written in a sprightly tone, 


with here and there a touch of delightfully amiable 
banter. . . . The characters are strong and drawn 
effectively. 


Living Church, Chicago 


Daughters. 


A thoroughly interesting 
story ; more than that, 
an absorbing one. There isa real vitality about the 
characters and the situations that fascinates one. 
Boston Journal “ story of unusual merit. Its 
————_ success is in its plot, though its 
descriptions and its characters are handled with a 
firm and intelligent grasp. 

Philadelphia Inquirer The reader will be at once 
eee struck with the freshness of 
the author’s theme and of her method. . . . One of 
the best novels of the day. 
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By THOMAS HARDY 


The Well-Beloved. A Sketch of a Temperament. With an Etching by 
H. MaAcBETH-RAEBURN. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 

Desperate Remedies. The Woodlanders. Wessex Tales. 
Two on a Tower. Far from the Madding Crowd. A Laodicean. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Illustrated. Jude the Obscure. Illustrated. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. The Trumpet-Major. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. Return of the Native. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 Each 


Life’s Little Ironies. A Set of Tales; with some Colloquial Sketches entitled ‘‘A Fey 
Crusted Characters.’”’ Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A Group of Noble Dames. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Post 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. ' 
Fellow-Townsmen. 32mo, Cloth, 35 cents; Paper, 20 cents. 

Hardy has an exquisite vein of humor.... He has a reserve force, so to speak, of imagi- 
nation, of invention, which keeps the interest undiminished always, though the personages 
in the drama may be few and thetr adventures unremarkable. But most of all he has shown 
the pity and the beauty of human life, most of all he has enlarged the boundaries of sym- 
pathy and charity.—N. Y. Tribune. 


By WILLIAM BLACK 


Adventures in Thule A Daughter of Heth A Princess of Thule 
Donald Ross of Heimra In Far Lochaber In Silk Attire 
Judith Shakespeare Kilmeny Macleod of Dare 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, &c. 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories 
Madcap Violet Prince Fortunatus Sabina Zembra 
Shandon Bells That Beautiful Wretch Sunrise 
The Penance of John Logan, &c. The Strange Adventures of a House-boat 
The Wise Women of Inverness, &c. The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton 
Three Feathers White Heather White Wings Yolande 


Popular Edition. {46mo, Cloth, 80 Cents Each 
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The volumes are of a handy size, and to be had at a very moderate price, although clearly 
printed on good paper and neatly bound. The stories generally are among the best of the 
past fifty years, and some of them rival the English novels regarded as classics in their 
department. In descriptions of Nature and her moods in the vicinity of the Isle of Skye, 
of the people, their appearance, language, customs, and expertence, Mr. Black has no rival. 
—Christian Intelligencer, Mew York’. 
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¢ PASTIME STORIES # 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Tilustrated by A. B. FROST. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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Contents: Old Sue. — How Jinny Eased her Mind. —Isrul’s Bargain. — The 
True Story of the Surrender of the Marquis Cornwallis.—When Little 
Mordecai was at the Bar.—Charlie Whittler’s Christmas Party.—How Re- 
lius ‘‘ Bossed the Ranch.’’-—The Prosecution of Mrs.° Dullet.—One from 
Four.—The Danger of being Too Thorough.—Uncle Jack’s View of Geog- 
raphy.— Billington’s Valentine.-— She had on her Geranium Leaves.—A 
Story of Charles Harris.—He would have Gotten a Lawyer.—How Andrew 
Carried the Precinct.—‘‘Rasmus.”—Her Sympathetic Editor.—He Knew 
what was Due to the Court.—Her Great-grandmother’s Ghost.—Rachel’s 
Lovers.—John’s Wedding Suit.—When the Colonel was a Duellist. 

Racy of the soil of the section which gave them birth, the sketches in this volume give 
incisive portrayals of the life and animating spirit of the Southern States; and while 
drawn with sufficient strength to appertain to that region alone, they are not so sectional as 
to lose color by transportation. It ts not too much to say that they take hold of life ina 
manner highly creditable, when thetr triviality ts considered. As interpreters of no insig- 
nificant part of national life to-day, these slight stories deserve a place among distinctively 
American literature —Boston Herald. 
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By W. HAMILTON GIBSON 


OUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, and How to Distinguish Them. 
Thirty Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven other Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $7 50. 


SHARP EYES. A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among Birds, Insects, 
and Flowers. Illustrated by the Author. Mew L£dition. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 
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PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England Year. Illustrated by the 
Author. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS; or, Saunterings in New England. Illustrated by the 
Author. ew Edition. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. Illustrated 
by the Author. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 

STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE. lilustrated by the Author. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS, and the Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making. II- 
lustrated by the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
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If Mr. Gibson had not made a reputation for himself as an artist he would certainly have made a 
reputation as a writer, his gifts in both directions being larger than those of any artist-writer in this 
country. —W. Y. Maztl and Express. 
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LOVE IS A SPIRIT 
A Novel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
This intense and unique story contains some of 
the best work that Mr. Julian Hawthorne has ever 
done.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. 
TYRAWLEY 
A Novel. By E. LIvINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Seldom has the social Phariseeism of the present 
day been more graphically portrayed than in this 
bright and entertaining novel.—Boston Advertiser. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE 
A Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Jean’s 
Vagaries.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 

An original story, naturally and effectively told, | 
and lacking neither pathos nor humor.—London | 
Chronicle. 

GASCOIGNE’S “GHOST” 
A Novel. By GEORGE B. BuRGIN. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. | 

It is bright, vivacious, and of an interest that | 
will not permit its readers to stop half-way in the | 
reading.—Boston Courter. | 

TOMALYN’S QUEST 
A Novel. By GEORGE B. BuURGIN. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A quick action and a wealth of exciting inci- | 
dent has resulted in a most lively and entertaining 
narrative. —Literary World, London. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL 
A Novel. By M. E. Francis. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

One of those sweet and charming love stories 
which makes all the world akin. . . . Written with 
strength and power.—N. Y. World. 


JAMES INWICK, PLOUGHMAN AND 
ELDER 


Post 





Post | 


A Novel. By P. HAY HUNTER. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
A capital story, clever, interesting, and exceed- 
ingly humorous.—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 
‘CENSION 
A Sketch from Paso del Norte. By MAUD 
MASON AUSTIN. Illustrated. Square 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (/” 
Harper's Little Novels.) 


An interesting story in an unworn field, simply 





and well told.—Pbhiladelphia Inquirer. 


A FARM-HOUSE COBWEB 
A Novel. By Emory J. HAYNES. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A well-told story of rural domestic life, with its 
varied threads of romance, pathos, and tragedy.— 
Kansas City Times. 


MARK HEFFRON 
A Novel. By ALICE WARD BAILEY. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Immensely interesting. . . . There is an ex- 
traordinary amount of observation in the book, 
and it is acutely suggestive.—Outlook, N. Y. 

IRAS: A MYSTERY 
By THEO. DouGLAsS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 oo. 

This is a romance of impossibilities so well told 
that one is deeply fascinated with it throughout 
the reading. —Jndependent, N.Y. 

IN SEARCH OF QUIET 
A Novel. By WALTER FRITH. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A charming book with a delicate freshness of 
touch and sentiment.—London Daily News. 
SUSANNAH 
A Novel. By MARY E. MANN. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A story of English life, related with admirable 


Fx ST 


Post 


| vigor and cumulative interest. —Phi/a. Bulletin. 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR 
Some Further Glimpses of Life at Barncraig. 
By GABRIEL SETOUN. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 
Full of pathos, and sparkling with humor. —Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 
HIPPOLYTE AND GOLDEN-BEAK 
Two Stories. By GEORGE BASSETT. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Charged with electric life and fire, and fairly 
snaps and sparkles on every page. —Boston Courier. 


THE SILK OF THE KINE 
A Novel. By L. MCMaNnus. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
The story is full of healthy excitement, and it is 
altogether a charming tale. —Christian Work, N.Y. 


GREEN FIRE 
A Romance. By FIONA MACLEOD. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
So far out of the beaten track as to charm by 
its very quaintness of conception.—Watchman, 
Boston. 
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NEW YORK CITY. | 





Miss Spence’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
( ege- Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 
re than eight pupils constitute any class. 
6 West 48th Street. 


Primary, Academic, and | 
No | 





The Graham School. 
Successors to the Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School 
Established = 
76 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


Girls. 


Comstock School. 
and Day School for Girls. 
and Miss REEb. 


34th yea 
32 w "est 40th St. 


Family 


Miss Day 





The Annie Brown School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Academic, and Musical Departments. 
Special Courses 
. FRANCES FISHE R WOOD, Resident Principal. 
711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 


The Veltin School. 
School for Girls. College Preparation. 
ilding. 


Primary, Preparatory, 
Preparation for Col- 


le 
MRS 


Fire-proof school 


160-162 West 74th Street. 


Boarding ai Day School ie Girls. 

Miss MARY E. ME INGTON, '] 
Miss RUTH MERINGTON, 
181 Lenox po , corner of 119th Street. 


¢ Principals. 


Miss Chisholm. 


School for Girls. Primary, Advanced, College- Preparatory 
Classes. Kindergarten. Resident Pupils. 15 East 65th Street. 








| New York Collegiate Institute. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Ban 
ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. English and Classi- 
cal School. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
Primary Department. Resident pupils. 43 W.47th St. 


The Misses Wreaks’ Graded School for Girls. 
College- Preparatory. Special students. Kindergarten under 
Mrs. F. SCHWEDLER BARNES. 21 East 74th St. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 

Many years at Mrs. SYLVANUS REED’s School. 

Hlome School for vous Ladies. Music, Art, Languages. 
Private Classes. 35 West 70th Street, C entral ark. 





School of the Sisters of the Church. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, secondary, 
collegiate departments. Summer School, June 1. 

Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Primary. Preparation for College. 
Address the S SISTER SUPERIOR, 


The Ruel ‘School. 
lith year. Primary, Secondary, Junior, Senior, and College- 
Preparatory departments. Full courses in English, French, 
and German. PRIMARY, DRAWING, and TONIC SOL 
FA Classes, each in charge’ of a competent SPECIALIST. 
MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 26 East 56th Street. 


’ 

Miss M. E. Rayson, B.A. 
Boarding and Day Schooi for Girls. 

Preparation. 


Collegiate, Preparatory, 
_ Special Courses. 
6 and 8 East 46th Street. 








Small Classes. College 
Special students admitted. 176 West 75th St. 





Metropolitan College of Music 

of the University of the State of New York. Residence de- 

partment. 
DupLrey Buck 

Piano Deets 

Course, $200. 


Pres.; ALBERT Ross Parsons, Principal 
H.W. GREENE, Principal Vocal ae Regular 
19 and 21 E. 14th St. 





COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 


Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss MARY SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 


233 Lenox A venue. 





The Misses Moses. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Barnard 
and other colleges. 647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
College prepz aration. Superior musical advantages. 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth 


Miss S. D. Doremus. an 


Boarding School (Limited). 
Re-opens October 4. 


Rev. 
Avenue. 


735 Madison Avenue. 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, Directress. 
Empire Theatre, New York City. 





Mrs. Leslie Morgan's 
Boarding and Day School for Girlg. Thorough English from 
Kindergarten through College-Preparatory. Miss Catherine 
Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in Mind- Training 
a special feature; also conversational F yench and German. 
Home and Chaperonage for special student 

13 and 15 Ww est 86th Street. 


The Peebles and ‘Paempeen School 
for Boarding and Day Pupils. 

Miss D. E. MERRILL, Miss L. A. BuSHEE, 
Lakr, Principals and Proprietors, 





Mrs. S. S. VAN 


), 32, 34 East 57th Street. 





NEW YORK. 





“ An Ideal School” for boys is 


Bedford Academy. 57-67 New York Ave., BRooKLYN. 
GEORGE RODEMANN, A.M., Ph.D. (Berlin- Harvard), Prin. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


Thoroughly graded from Primary to = ‘ollegiate. Certificate 
admits to Colleges for Women. Elective Courses for advanced 
pupils and post-graduates. Special arrangements for those 
desiring the advantages of New York City. Concerts, Lect- 
ures, Art Galleries, etc. Half-hour from New York. 

Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 

GARDEN City, LonG IsLANnp. 








St. Agnes School. 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 


27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. d 





Albany Female Academy. 
Location admirable; buildings spacious, sunny, airy. Pre- 
pares for Smith, Wellesley, Vassar. Certificate enters at Wel- 
esley. Home life refined, healthful, Christian. 
board and regular tuition. 
Lucy A. Piympton, Principal. Hon. Wo. L. 
LL.D., President of the Trustees. 


Wells College, 
for the higher education of young women. The catalogue 
gives full information about entrance requirements, courses of 
study, scholarships, expenses, etc., and will be mailed upon 
application to 

WitiiaM E. Waters, Ph.D., President. 


$425 pays for 


LEARNED, 
ALBANY. 





AURORA. 





Cayuga Lake Military Academy 
On beautiful Cayuga Lake. New management under an ex- 
officer of the U. S. Army. New faculty of specialists. Strict 
military discipline. Prepares for all colleges and for both U. 
military academies. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
Building lately fitted with modern steam - heating plant, sanitary 
plumbing, and other improvements. 99th academic year opens 
Sept.15,1897. Terms $400 per year. For catalogue, etc.,address 
= Vasa E, Sroasnann, Superintendent, AURORA, 





St. Austin’s School (Military). 
Terms, $500. For prospectus,address Rev.G. E.QualILe, M.A., 
Head Master. West NEw BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL. 


; ~ ; 
Lyndon Hall School for Girls. 
50th year. Academic and College- Preparatory Courses. 
SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M. >OUGHKEEPSIE. 


Riverview Academy. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
Army officer detailed 


61st year. 
ment Academies, and Business. U. S. 

at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
Joseru B. Bisper, A.M., Principal. 
POUGHKEF PSIE. 


St. John’s School. 
Summer school for recreation or study begins June 
Next regular school term begins September 15. Apply to 
WM. VERBECK. 


21. 


MANLIUS. 
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Granger Place School 9 
FOR GIRLS 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 


New and strong financial management. Fine , 
family mansion with modern sanitary equipment 
Table appointments exceptionally good. Speci 
attention given to college preparation by 
bred instructors. Certificate admits to leading co 
leges without ex: amination. Academic course wit 
diploma. ciees music department. Gymnasium 
Lectures. Fifty minutes from Rochester. $600 4 
year. Music and art the only extras. Tw enty-second 
year begins Sept. 22, 1897. 
Endorsed by Augustus H. Strong, D.D., President 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and "James ¢ 
Smith, ex-Justice Supreme Court, Canandaigua. 


SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, A.B. (Amherst), 
Principal. 


college 


} 


Se mma Willard School 


Preparations for all « 
open to women. Four y« 
Academic course. Gra 
courses. Departments of M 
sic and Arts. The right 
certification for Wellesley 
Smith colleges. 

84th year opens 

. 4 1897. 
Miss Mary ALICE oy Principal. 


Sept 


Tro 


Miss Bennett’ s Sener Classes. 

For pupils who wish to prepare for college fall examinat 
or to advance in the study of art, music, literatu histor 
langué ages, and mathematics. Hours of study adap ted to the 
needs of each pupil. Advanced pupils in music may st 
under the direction of Prof. J. W. Hill, of Wellesley Colles 
Parker Point is beautifully situ: ited on Bluehill Bay, anc 
the advantages of both mountain and seashore. Term is fr 
June 15 to September 15, 1897. Applications should be : 


| to Miss May FRIEND BENNETT and Miss ELEANOR Waté! 
HOUSE Rosk, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
82d year. Refers to Hon. Josepn H. CHOATE, 
W. Masie, L.H.D. 
HE PRINCIPALS. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 


The school year begins Thursday, September 23, 1897. 
TICA, 


HAMILTON 


SING-SING-ON-HupDSON. 


Miss Bennett’s School for Girls 
Opens September 22, 1897. An exceptional school with the 
most desirable school features. 20 miles from New York. 
Refers to CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER, etc. Apply to the 
Principals, Miss May F. BENNETT, Miss ELEANOR W. ROsE. 
JR VINGTON-ON- HUDSON. 





Cook Academy. 
25th year opens Septe smber 7, 1897. 
for any American college. Teachers’ training-class. 
advantages for music and art. School and home 
Christian influences. Ask for catalogue. 
R. W. SwWETLAND, Principal. 


Prepares boys and girls 
Special 
under 


MonTOUR FALLS. 





Collegiate Institute for Young Women 
Established 1854. For Illustrated Catalogue, ad- 


and Girls. 
dress 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D., President, 
Fort EDWARD. 


Col. Wright's Military ‘Academy. 
F or € atalogue, address 


Ww RIGHT, A.M., "Principal, PEEKSKILL. 


“ MOSSLEDGE ” COTTAGE, PARKER POINT (Blue! 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 

32d Year. Academic, Advanced, and College-Prepar 
Courses. Diploma givenin each. Certificate admits to \ 
and Wellesle y. Special courses in Art, Music, and Liter 
One and a haif hours from New York. NEWBUR( 








Houghton Seminary 

for young women. Provides best instruction in lang 

music, elocution; cares for morals, manners, health. 
leges + on certificate. 37th year. 
. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal. 

4, LINTON 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School i Girls. 


Regular and Speciz al Courses. 
city. Physical trz ning a specialty. Classes 
Housewifery, etc. Educational trips to Art 
Museums. Half-hour from New York. 





Advantages of countr 
in Ce 
Galleries 


PELHAM MANOR 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mounta 
Thorough General Training or Preparation for College 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


KINGSTON-ON-Hupso> 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
and regular courses. Prepares for College and 
travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE GREY Hype, 


Spec 


Europea 


BINGHAMT( 





<a Seminary. 
For particulars, address | 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, RYE. 


Miss C. E. Mason's School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE. Illustrated circulars. 
TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupso? 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School. 
\ Home and Day School for Girls. The Misses GILMAN, 
Princip: als. 324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
ol for Girls. 


253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 





Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
th year began September 29. Address 
\my Morris Homans, Director. 
9 Appleton Street, Boston, 


Mary Hemenway. 





Posse Gymnasium. 


\ normal school of gymnastics. Summer session during 
July, 1897. Ninth year begins Sept. 15. Send for catalogue. 
Baroness RosE Posse. 
23 Irvington Street, Boston. 





Mrs. Alexander H. McGuffey 


| take under her care and chaperonage, in Boston, next Oct., 

imited number of young ladies who desire the advantages 

ich that city affords. Refers to Hon. Geo. Hoan y, N. Y. 

d Rev. LetGuton Parks, D.D., Boston. Applic ations made 
June to Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson's 
Hiome and Day School for Girls. 
18 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Walnut Hill School for Girls. 


['wo miles from Wellesley, 17 miles from Boston. Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley and other Colleges. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT 

Miss FLORENCE BIGELOw, 





° ¢ Principals. 


NATICK. 





Home and Da School for Girls. 

‘Tue E_ms.” Miss PorTErR, Principal. 
to Vassar, W iden Smith. Classical, 
< rses. 


Certificate admits 
English, Special 
SPRINGFIELD. 





The Cambridge School. 


\ select school for girls. 
GILMAN is the Director. 


Comforts of home. Mr. ARTHUR 


CAMBRIDGE. 





pupils was personal contact. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influence over his 
Bovs want sympathy, 
and they cannot be permanently influenced till they 
feel they have it. 

AMONG THE PINES. 
Thorough and Attractive. 


Aim: The development of moral, 


s 
Height intellectual, and physical man- 
hood. Prepares for College, Sci- 
entific Schools, or Business. $600. 
School JAMES W. MOREY, 


Lakewood, N. J. 





Dwight School for Girls. 
8th year. Preparation for College. 
Special Courses. 
Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR 


ENGLEWOOD. 


Principals: 





Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College-Prepars ator y Departments. Special 
Courses. 54 Park Place, NEWARK. 





Bordentown Military Institute. 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANpon, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANDON, Principal. BORDENTOWN. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. 
Exiot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 
NEw BRUNSWICK. 





Kent Place School for Girls. 
Estate of Chancellor Kent. Special 
Preparation. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PAvuL (formerly of 
Wellesley College), Principal. President of Board of Direc- 
tors, HAMILTON W. Masig, L.H.D. 
SuMMIrtT (near New York). 


attention to College 





Powder Point School 
for Boys. Elementary and 
teaching. Scholarships. 

F. B. Knapp, S.I 


advanced Classes. Individual 
DuxBury. 
Wheaton Seminary for Young Ladies. 

Regular and Elective Courses, Literary, Scientific, Classics al. 
Pupils also fitted for adv: anced courses in leading Colleges. 
Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory, Gymnasium, Bowling Alley. Out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements. Best home influences. Beautifully situated, 
28 miles from Boston, 

Spring term of 62d year begins Apr. 8, 1897. 
prospectus, address Miss A. E. STANTON, Prin. 





For illustrated 
Noaron. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 


We aim to continue through the years spent at school the 
influence of refined Christian association and oversight, and 
to make the “atmosphere of culture” conducive to the train- 
ing of girls for their distinctive duties in home life. 

EF . illustrated catalogue, address 

C. C, BRaGpoN, Principal. 


AUBURNDALE, 





Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


A thorough education with good home influence. 


a 4% 1869. Illustrated circular. 
iss IDA FOSTER, Sn eters 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLark, § Ptincipals. 

GREENFIELD. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago Musical College. 


31st Year. Music and Dramatic Art. Catalogues mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. Central Music Hall, Cuicaco. 








Kenilworth Hall. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Chicago, on the North Shore. 
Graduating and College- Preparatory Courses. 
Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK. 


Fifteen miles from 


KENILWORTH. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 


48th year. 
Nose HI Lt, Principal. 


W oopsTock. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
and Scientific Courses. 


Classical 
Specially organized departments of 
Music and Art. Well- equipped Library and Laboratories, 
fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall ena- 
bles students to reduce expense. For catalogues, address 
PRESIDENT ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Lock Box 3, 
ROcKFORD. 


We will insert your advertisement 
in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, seven 
dollars and fifty cents; three times, six dollars and seventy- 
five cents each insertion; twelve times, five dollars and sixty 
three cents each insertion. 

Harper & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
A ‘Thorough French and English Home School 


for 21 Girls. Send for circular. 
Mme. H.CLerc, 4313-15 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Comegys’s and Miss Bell's 
Boarding and Day School for Girls re-opened October 1. 


Students prepared for College. 
Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA. 





Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Re-opened September 23. Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and Special Courses. 

Mrs. THeopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Miss SARA Louise TRACy, Associate. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 





Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on application. 
1350 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
(Founded 1749.) 
For Circulars address J. MAX HARK,D.D. BrTHLEHEM. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. | 
Opened September 30. Established in 1850. Twenty min- 
utes from Philadelphia, two hours from New y ork. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, 
FRANCES E, BENNETT, SYLvi1A J. EASTMAN, 
OGONTz SCHOOL P. oO. 





Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with Degrees: Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry 
(B.S.),and Arts (A.B.). Also thorough preparatory instruction. 
CHARLEs E, Hyatt, President. CHESTER. 


North Wales Academy and School of Business. 
30th year. Graduates take the highest honors in college. 
The ELLIS SYSTEM of Practical Business. 
S. U. BRUNNER. P. O. Box 41, NoRTH WALES. 





Pennsylvania College for Women. 

Chartered Dec., 1869. Thorough Classical and Literar 
courses. Music and Art Departments. City advantages wit 
the beauty and healthfulness of the country. 

Miss R. J. Devore, Pres. Fifth Ave., E. E., PrrrspurcG. 





Cheltenham Military Academy, 
on the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philad’a; 70 cadets, 
10 resident instructors ; 30 graduates now in leading colleges 
and scientific schools. 27th year begins September 22. 

$600 per year; 20 extras 

Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. OGONTz. 





Bishopthorpe. Home School for Girls. 


College Preparatory; French and English Courses, Music, | 


Art. Accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 
Re-opens September 22,1897. 30th year. 
Miss ALBERTA OAKLEY, Bachelor of Letters, Principal. 
Soutn BETHLEHEM. 





KENTUCKY. 


Beaumont College. 
Perhaps “One of the very best of all the Girls’ Schools of 
the South;” in some departments the peer of any in either sec- 
tion. Director in our Conservatory of Music, J. H. Norman, 
Mus. Doct., Oxon., trained by Sir John Goss, W. T. Best, 
Rubinstein, and Charles Halle. Beautiful home. Prepares 
for the best American and German universities. Inexpensive. 
Tu. Smitrn, A.M., Pres. (Alumnus of University of Va). 
HARRODSBURG. 





CONNECTICUT. 





‘Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls. 


General education or preparation for cc 


nllege ; large gr 


in healthful situation. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s met 
concentrated attention and memory. Only forty-five 1 
from New York. For circular and information, addr: 


Principal, 
(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER Scovi 
(Wellesley). 


LLE DEVAN, 


STAMFOR 





Miss Low’s Boarding and Day 


Special students admitted. 


School for Girls. 


Pupils enter leading collex: 


certificate. For circulars and further particulars, address 
Miss Low and Miss HEywoop, Principals, 


STAMFO}! 





St. Margaret’s School for Girls. 


Excellent college - preparatory, general, music, and 


courses. Pleasant and healthful situatic 
Miss Mary R. HILLARD, Principal. 


mm, 23d year. 


WATERBURY 





Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls. 


Finishing and College- Preparatory courses of study 


One hour and a half from New Y« 


or 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, NEw Haven. 





Boxwood School for Girls. 
Mrs. RicHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





Woodside Seminary. 


City advantages for culture and study. Expe 


OLp Lyme. 


Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 


HARTFORI 








Ingleside—A School for Girls. 
Opens Tuesday, October 5,1897. Pc 
Mrs. Wo. D. BLAck, Patroness. 

NEw MILF 





McLean Seminary ter Girls. 


College Preparatory. English Courses. French, German 


Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 


»st-Graduate Course 


ORD, Litchfield ¢ 


SIMSBUR 





Academy and Home for ro Boys. 


72d year of Academy, 18th of Home. 


Preparation for c 


on. with refined surroundings. References required. 
I 


Root, Principal. 


GREENWICH 


| lege or business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 





MINNESOTA. 





Stanley Hall. 


Home Lnool for Girls and Young Wc 
mits to Eastern Colleges. Two years c 


ymen. Certificate ad 
»f College work. &th 


lg opens. Sept. 15. Six Scholarships (value, $200 eac! 


‘erms $4 2 - 
OLIVE , mt Evers, Principal. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Mr. _W. Cc. Lang don’s 


Boarding and Day Seco! for Boys. Small number. Individ- 
ual system. Family life. Applications for next year received 
until July 1. 





68 College Street, PROVIDENCE. 








VIRGINIA. 





Summer Law Lectures. 


University of Virginia. 28th Summer. Beginning Jul 
1897. Lectures by Mr. Justice Harlan, of U. S. Supre: 


Court. Address 
DEAN SUMMER LAw SCHOOL. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


WASHINGTON, =D. Cc. 


Washington College for Young Ladies. 
Buildings new, elegantly furnished Jeautiful park of ten 
res overlooks é apitol. Superior home accommodations and 
unities for social culture. Large and experienced faculty. 
ME NEFEE, eas J. RoBERtT GOuLD, Secretary. 
d and T Streets, N. E., WASHINGTON. 


Washington Seminary. 
tor the higher education of girls. Invites comparison in 
thod, course of em ps pe Te arnest work, character of pu- 
ind the comfort and culture of surroundings. Advan- 
s of National Capital. Early application necessary. For 
logue, address Mr. and Mrs. G. T. SMALLWoop. 
1538-1540 Seventeenth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wanted— 


1000 persons to prepare for government positions; write 
lay for illustrated catalogue containing testimonials and 
es of hundreds who have been successful. 

[HE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 

311 East Capitol Street, WASHINGTON. 





National Park Seminary for Young Women, 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. <A cultured 
me. $350 to $400. Send for Illustrated Cats alogue. 
‘It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
WASHINGTON. 


Chevy Chase ‘French and | English School 


r Young Ladies. Suburb of Washington. French the lan- | 


g e of the house. Address 
Miss L. M. BouLiGny, 
P. O. STATION E, WASHINGTON. 


_— ree 


is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 











cies and tells tha t is something, but if it is asked to | 


about them recommend a teacher and ree- 
a you, that is more. Ours 


- BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. | 


Instruction by mail, adapted to eve 


Stud Methods approved by leading 
educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors, 
Takes spare time only. 
a Three courses — Prepar- 
atory, ey college. 
An opportunity to better 


your condition and pros- 
at pects. Students and 
raduates overvwhaee. 
even years of success, 
Full particulars 


free 
Home SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE Law 
151 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 


| 


OHIO. 
MT. AUBURN INSTI TUTE, Established 1856. 
The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 


Language, Literature, History, Music, and Art. Elective 
courses in study. Preparation for foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 


CINCINN ATI. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School es Girls. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 23. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, 





CANADA. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 


A very superior school at moderate expense. Board and 
Academic Studies $325 per year. Combined rate, including 
the above with Piano, Singing, and Painting, $400 per year. 
Four graduation, also elective courses. Climate excellent. 
For calendar, address 

Rev. E. N. ENGLIisH, M.A.., Principal, LONDON. 








Manual Training. 


PFFREE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for both Gram- 
mar and High School Work, at the SLOYD TRAIN- 


| ING SCHOOL, established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 


Time for each course, October 1st to June rst. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., . = Boston, Mass. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


Faculty composed of members of Chicago 
Bar. Thorough Course, leading to degree. 
Prepares you for admission to the Bar or 
Business. Catalogue Free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law. 
Dept. L. ___ REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 


“CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF 


237 COUNSELMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Teaches th i f Mu 
Lenses er Mca yeh ae Mad Roese 





Complete 
cal Gutture” 


BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 





FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





Recreations in Botany. A new book for Botany | American Ballads. Collected from various period- 


Classes, or for Supplementary Reading in Schools. 
By CAROLINE A, CREEVEY. 81 Illustrations. 228 
pages. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. For first intro- 
duction, $1 oo. 


Stories from English History. For Young 
Americans. Copiously Illustrated. pp. xv., 784. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


A Primer of American Literature, from the 

— of Cotton Mather to the Present Day. 

; EUGENE LAWRENCE. 138 pages. Cloth, 30 
pet. 


icals issued during thirty-seven years. By ‘THOMAS 
DuNN ENGLISH, “M. D., LL.D. 155 pages. Cloth, 
30 cents. 


The Adventures of Ulysses. This book will be 
found to contain some of the most pleasing inven- 
tions of Grecian mythology. Written for young read- 
ers. By CHARLES LAMB. 159 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Tales from the Odyssey. In this volume are 
related the stories of the |l.otus-Eaters, the Sirens, 
Scylla and Charybdis, and a dozen others. By 
C. M. B. 125 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


The above books will be sent to any address on receipt of prices as named. Shfecial prices will be made for first introduction 
intoa school. An illustrated twelve-page circular, ‘‘ Supplementary Reading,” describing the above and more than eighty other 


volumes prepared for young readers, will be sent on application. 
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> “THE FIRST TASK OF THE AGE” 


A Working Epitome of the World’s Literature 
DVeeesetsetseese 


We have received such a quantity of letters 
from the readers of this magazine regarding 
Charles Dudley Warner’s New Library of the 
World’s Best Literature, of which we have 
spoken so highly in other issues, that, judg- 
ing from the interest aroused, it will be well 
to answer these inquiries here. 

The chief burden of our readers’ questions 
is as to whether this great Library really 
achieves its pro- 
fessed object, and 
does in fact pre- 
sent a valuable, en- 
tertaining, and in- 
structive survey of 
all the literature 
of all the countries 
of the world; or 
whether it is not 
like so many other 
“libraries” that 
have been put 
forth from time to 
time, a mere smat- 


tering of what is 
good and great. 


In a word, our 
readers ask us: 
Shall we buy this 
Library in prefer- 
ence to books? 

We take it that 
there are very few 
who contemplate 
the purchase of 
this Library who 
do not possess a 
considerable col 
lection of books al- 
ready, and we may 
therefore unhesi- 
tatingly answer, 
yes. We do not mean that the vast work 
upon which Mr. Warner and his associates 
are now engaged is an entire substitute for 
books. It is much more than that. It is 
not a mere library of selections and extracts, 
but an exhaustive compend of the world’s 
literature, that presents at once biography, 
bibliography, and the quintessence of the 
writers’ best work. 


FREDERICK 


88 


It is, in short, a history of literature 
by example. 

We shall best make clear our view of t! 
case, perhaps, by recalling a memorable 
dress on books delivered nearly twenty years 
ago by that fine critic whose work ‘is less 
known to us than it should be, Frederi 
Harrison. ‘The address seems to us, as we 
have reread it, a prophecy and a proclama- 
tion of just such 
a “world-library ' 
as Mr. Warner is 
now making. 

“Far be it from 
me,” said Harri 
son, “to gainsay the 
inestimable value 
of good books; 
but I often think 
we forget that 
other side to this 
glorious view 
literature — th. 
misuse of books, 
the debilitating 
waste of life in 
aimless, promiscu- 
ous, vapid reading, 
or even, it may be, 
in the poisonous 
inhalation of mere 
literary garbage 
and bad men’s 
worse thoughts. 

“To stuff our 
minds with what 
is simply trivial, 
simply curious, or 
that which at best 
has but a low nu 
tritive power, this 
is to close ou 
minds to what is solid and enlarging and 
spiritually sustaining. Whether our neglect 
of the great books comes from our not read 
ing at all, or from an incorrigible habit of 
reading the little books, it ends in just the 
same thing. And that thing is ignorance of 
all the greater literature of the world. 

‘“* But there is much more than-this. Even 
to those who resolutely avoid the idleness of 


HARRISON 
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ding what is trivial, a difficulty is pre- 
ted, every day increasing, by virtue even 
ur abundance of books. Even those who 
resolved to read the better books are em- 
rassed by the field of choice practically 
indless. 
“The vast proportion of books we shall 
ver be able to read. A serious percentage 
ooks are not worth reading atall. There 
r was a time, at least during the last two 
dred years, when the difficulties of mak- 
an efficient use of books were greater 
in they are to-day, when the obstacles were 
re real between readers and the right 
ks to read; and 
.t not by the 
earth but by the 
thora of printed 
matter. 
‘So the ques- 
which weighs 
n me with such 
ea y crushing ur- 
cency is this: what 
the books that 
our little rem- 
int of reading 
time it 1S most 
ital for us to 
know? Every book 
that we take up 
without a purpose 
an opportunity 
st of taking up 
a book with a pur- 
pose. We know 
that books differ 
in value as much 
as diamonds differ 
from the sand on 
the sea-shore. 
“And so, I say 
most confident- 
ly, the first intellect- 
ual task of our age 
is to rightly order 
and make service- 
ible the vast realm 
of printed material which four centuries have 
swept across our path. ‘To organize our 
knowledge, to systematize our reading, to 
save out of the relentless cataract of ink the 
immortal thoughts of the greatest—this is a 
necessity, unless the productive ingenuity of 
man is to lead us at last to a measureless 
and pathless chaos.” 
Mr. Harrison goes on to indicate what 
would be the high value of some collection, 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


At the age of 42, when he wrote the “ Back-Log Studies.” (1872.) 






AGE” 


or “healthy and rational syllabus of essen- 
tial books,” that would present “a working 
epitome of what is best and most enduring 
in the literature of the world.”’ And the great 
critic adds: 

“*Some such firm foothold in the vast and 
increasing torrent of literature we certainly 
must find, unless all that is great in literature 
is to be borne away in the floods of books. 
With this we may avoid an interminable 
wandering over the pathless waste of waters. 
Without it we may read everything and know 
nothing, wandering like unclassed spirits 
round the outskirts only of those Elysian 
fields where the 
great dead dwell 
and hold high 
converse.” 

These forceful, 
pregnant sentences 
describe in far bet- 
ter words than 
could our own the 
very essence of 
the service which 
Mr. Warner, in his 
Library, is doing 
the people of this 
age. We have al- 
ready given our 
readers a_ pretty 
thorough view of 
the plan of the 
work, its scope, 
and our high es- 
timate of the value 
of the performance. 
But it may be worth 
while to take up 
some of its char- 
acteristic features 
in a little more 
detail. We may 
for the moment 
pass by the novel- 
ists, the poets, the 
historians, the sci- 
entific writers, and 
fix our attention for the moment on the manner 
in which Mr. Warner's Library deals with that 
class of writers to which Mr. Harrison himself 
belongs, and of which this century has been 
notably fecund—the literature of criticism. 

Next to the pleasure of reading interesting 
books is the pleasure of reading about books. 
** Next to the originator of a good sentence,’ 
says Emerson, “is the first quoter of it. 
Many will read the book before one thinks of 
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“THE FIRST TASK OF THE AGE” 


quoting a passage. As soon as he has done 
this that line will be quoted east and west.” 

Now the literary critic—the critic of the 
right sort, dovs just this thing. He takes a 
book of which we wish to know and gives us 
the very best it contains; he picks out its 
fine passages, and by so doing sets them out 
in a bold relief which they did not possess in 
the book itself; he takes the volume and 
sets it in its proper proportion—gives us its 
historical relations, and from his store of 
knowledge and varied reading delivers to us 
a compact and vital parcel that probably car- 
ries with it far more of permanent value than 
we could have in any way gained ourselves 
from actual perusal of the book. 

In exactly the same way we might take up 
the treatment of other characteristic features, 
such, for example, as the review of oratory. 
It discloses the amazing range of this great 
work that its boundaries should include the 


farthest confines of literature, and bring be- 


fore the reader those notable speeches which 
in every epoch have played so important a 
part in the making of history. 

The volumes before us do not exhaust the 
first two letters of the alphabet, and yet even 
with this limitation we find the great orations, 
together with the usual compact biographical 
memoirs, of Francis Bacon, of Prince Bis- 
marck, of Henry Ward Beecher, of John 
Bright, of Phillips Brooks, and, by the way 
of extreme contrast, Aeschines, the Greek, of 
two thousand years ago. 

It would be of interest, too, did space per- 
mit, to skim through the long list of forgot- 
ten worthies and neglected men of genius, 
whose resurrection in this Library—it really 
is such for the most of us—we count one of 
the most valuable achievements of Mr. War- 
ner’s epochal work. There is old Anacreon, 
who wrote his “Odes” five hundred years 
before Christ, and Apuleius his “ Metamor- 
phoses” seven hundred years after. And so 
we roam down through the centuries, greeting 
by the way Aesop and Alcaeus and Alcuin, 
Alfonso the Wise and Alfred the Great, St. 
Augustine and George Borrow, Arbuthnot 
and Allingham, Aytoun and D’Alembert and 
De Alarcon, and what a host of others! 

As we hastily run over the list we have the 
wish to stop at almost every name and learn 
anew what we may have once known but 
have now quite forgotten regarding these 
choice spirits,of whom we would never con- 
fess ourselves entirely ignorant, but of whom 
in reality we find we know so little. A dip 
here and there shows us the permanency of 
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that characteristic which impressed us so 
strongly from our first cursory view of the 
first volume of Mr. Warner’s Library, name. 
ly, the exceeding interest of almost every line. 

It seems to us that in this Library the 
gentle art of “boiling,” as it is technically 
known in the newspaper shop, has been 
carried to such a pitch of perfection that in 
all the two thousand pages before us there is 
hardly a dry or uninteresting or superfluous 
paragraph. Distillations of literature are as 
a rule crude and raw enough. But here we 
have the process converted into an art so rare 
that the right measure of the performance 
almost escapes us in the felicity of the result. 

So to answer formally the question we set 
out to answer, we may confidently say to our 
readers that in this Library of the World's 
Best Literature they will find a real “rary, 
and not thirty volumes of dry chips hacked 
out of the masterpieces of literature with a 
journalistic axe. We know, in fact, of no 
other work which meets just the demand 
voiced in Frederick Harrison's scholarly ad 
dress, from which we have quoted, for “a 
working epitome of what is best and most 
enduring in the literature of the world.” 

The wide-spread desire among all classes to 
possess these thirty treasure volumes is clear] 
indicated by the number and the character ot 
letters which are received daily by Harper's 
Weekly Club, through which Mr. Warner's 
Library is being distributed, from all parts 
of the world. 

The first edition of an important and costly 
work like the Library is indisputably the 
most valuable, because printed from the 
new, fresh plates, thus bringing out both 
type and engravings with noticeable clear- 
ness and beauty. The superiority of first 
editions is best shown by the universal cus- 
tom of publishers to demand more for them 
than for those issued later. But the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Warner's Library have actually 
so reduced the price of their most valuable 
and desirable first edition that just at present 
it is obtainable for about half of the regu!ar 
subscription price, and the additional privilege 
of easy monthly payments is also accorded. 
The material concessions are made so as to 
quickly place a few sets in each community 
for inspection. But as only a few of these 
introductory sets from the first edition now 
remain, it becomes necessary for readers who 
desire a particularly choice set of the work 
(and at about half price besides) to write a! 
once for particulars to Harper's Weekly 
Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FAS Rose-leaf ! flushing when the South or nothing ever can repau 
} 


&Doth woo thee with a warm caress, Thy tender blushes when they fade . 


[hy dainty hues enchant me less But Hebe, hi PPy little maid ! 
ban Hebes rosebud cheek and moutl H ath Ivory Soap to Kee P her fair 
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ENAMELINE. 


READY TO USE. 
LITTLE LABOR. 
DUSTLESS. 
ODORLESS. 
VERY BRILLIANT. Bad Odor. 
WHY NOT USE IT? Dull in Effect. 
Enameline Sold Everywhere. 


ei L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE OLD KIND. 
Must be Prepared. 
Hard Work. 
Very Dusty. 


apongnighienigtesngasitigenctagangiging 


12,000,000 packages sold annually 
by over 400,000 grocers. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


Better than FRESH cocoanut for all pur- 
poses. Treated bya patented process mak- 
ing it perfectly digestible. 


10, 20, and 40 cent packages. 
Send for premium list for trade-marks. 


DUNHAM MPG. CO., 5-7-9 James Slip, New York 
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An array of bright tins 
is the ambition of many 
housekeepers. To such 
we offer this hint: After 
the tins are washed 
clean rub them with 


«tC 


ELEC Taco’ 


It’s the finishing touch that gives the 
gloss and saves much of the hard rub- 
bing to make them bright. It’s the quick 
and labor saving way. 
Grocers sell Electro-Silicon. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 


Tue Evectro Siticon Co., New York, N. Y. 














Af "The — bells are ringing o cg 
CY A rf ARAN sg 1h 


SORE 


ba Surnish all the numberless necessities 
which a wedding demands of a Jeweler. 
Our catalogue, the most comprehensive 
ever issued, containing suggestions for 
Ushers’ and Bridesmaids’ Gifts, W ‘edding 
Silver, Wedding Rings, Cut Glass, etc. 
Free Jor the asking. Correspondence invited. 
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RicnH CuT GLASS PLATE, $3.50. 
Diameter, 7 ins. Sent on receipt of price. 
Henry Koun & Sons, 
old and Silver Smiths, 360 Main St., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ESTABLISHED 18 
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gee A good idea 


is to keep some Pearline 
ina sifter, ready to use for 
floor-washing, dish-washing, etc., 

etc. You sprinkle a little over the 

floor, for instance, and then just wash 

it over with a wet cloth. See how 

much more convenient to use than oP, 
to say nothing of the easier work ! 

If you’re buying and using Pearline 

simply for washing clothes, and not for 

all kinds of washing and cleaning, 

you're cheating yourself out of a great 
‘deal of comfort and economy. a7 


"MIU ONS “2 PEARLIN 
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Raymond & Whitcomb 


Tours 


Tours to the Old World, of various lengths, some 
which will include Italy, Austria - Hungary, Germa 
Switzerland, Belgium 


France, England, Ireland, 
—— Wales, North 
a, Russia, etc. Visits 
» the most famous cities, 


art centres, and points of 
picturesque interest. Parties limited in numbers 
Special trains, consisting of sleeping, dining, librar 
and observation cars, will leave New York, se 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, etc., at frequent int 
vals during the summer for Alaska, the Puget Sound 
country, the pict 


esque Kootenai reg 
the Yellowstone Na 
tional Park, Minnea 
lis, St. Paul, etc. T! 
tours offer unexception- 
al facilities for visiting the Pacific Coast in the most cor 


fortable manner and at the same time give the passeng 
P » 4 absolute freedom of movement. The return trip car 
For Invitation and Fine Correspondence made through the Great Lakes, if desired 

a Z Tours to Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, Round 
Pure Fibre—Delicate Surface, World, etc., in season. 
Railroad and steamship tickets at lowest rates 


Perfect Writing Quality. Descriptive pamphlets can be had on application 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 31 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


150 DUANE STREET, NEW YoRK. 296 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
MILLS—HOLYOKE, Mass. 


Largest product in the World. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN 


Ages, ! to 70 — $15 to $50,000 
Under 


PROFIT=-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-yearly, Yearly. 
J 
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HAS... FIAS... 


Life Re Assets, 


Insurance E Mids y a $19,541,827 
| PRUDENTIAL = 
in force | HAS HE mw | Income, 
STRENGTH OF me $14,158,445 
$320,453,483 | GIBRALTAR | a . 
pay : 1 
under Yj » — 


$4,034,116 
Claims Paid, 





nearly 


2,500,000 jaa : - 
-* « 
pill eS _sC8:26,000,000 


a may rihte a 
~ - 


ADY SWEEP ONWARD. 

Increase in 
Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896 5 Years. 

$6,889,674 $19,543,827 $52,652,153 
1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
6,703,635 14,158,445 7,454,813 
157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
290,348 825,801 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark,N.J. 
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Al Souvenir of the 
*Farthest Porth” Expedition 


Something which will interest every 
Spoon - Collector and all who love 
unique and artistic things in 


SILVER 


This Spoon is one of the most 
beautiful for which a die has ever 
been cut, it is of artistic shape, 
massive, and elegant. 


REVERSE 


STERLING SILVER 


AL® 
Gorbam Manufacturing Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway and 19th Street, New York 


For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


HRD SIE SISISSISSIES 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 
Nobody wants a poor watch. We all want a good one. 
The AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
has made it possible for everybody to own a 
perfect watch at a moderate price. No one need 
go to Europe for a watch nowadays. The best are 
made in Waltham, Mass., right here in America. The 
Company particularly recommends the movements 
engraved with the trade-mark “AR/’ZRS/DE” or 
“ROYAL” (made in various sizes), which cost about 
one-third as much as foreign movements of the 
same quality. All retail jewelers have them or can 
get them. Do not be misled or persuaded into 
paying a larger price for a watch no better and 
probably not so good as a WALTHAM. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 
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“Day China ana Gloss Right 


SIGGINS & SEITER; 


= Ss 
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FINE CHINA 


Improved | ] RICH CUT GLASS: 


Washburn 
Fasteners 


as applied to 


BACHELORS’ 
BUTTONS, 


a> a * 
. . _ 


SUPPORTERS, Y Prices 
HOLDERS, 'Y 25 per cent. 
SUPPORTERS i 

PENCIL 4, Lower than 


7 DERS 
ROKTIE, Elsewhere 
NOL DE R&, 


t 
The wonderful 
sutility of these 


various articles makes their purchase a necessit 

where their creat merit is underat war § ad i Rich Cut-Glass Champagne Jug, ‘‘ Napoleon ”’ 
Any of abx t id on cipt of se. OS cane Fr. 

Aluminum an d Pho: sph >» Ke Chi ns, which a 


FREF! me ss ome = ‘illu strated ‘Catalo ogue nnbhe 
& it to you? 
AMERICAN RING co., 4 i! 50-54 West 22d St., New York 


Intending purchasers cannot afford to b ol without our 7)! 
4 large illustrated Catalogue No. 7C. Costs you noth- ¢ 
ing, and may save you time and money. Sh: all we send N 





Dep’t H, Waterbury, Conn. 170 Bellevue Avenue, Nempest, R. I. 
tS ee ee ee ge ee ee 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Olass 


Cigar Jars 


in Locked Frames of Quartered 
Oak, and Polished Bronze Trim- 
mings. Opened only with key. 























DON’T CONFOUND MUSIC 
BOX. 


REGIN 


WITH THE EASILY DISORDERED SWISS BOXES 
THAT CAN GRIND OUT ONLY A FEW TUNES. 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX 


It isso simply and strongly made that 
itis impossible for it to get out of order. 
Runs 20 to 30 minutes with one wind- 


ing, rendering popular, classic, and sa- TUNES 
cred music with astonishing richness op 


and volume of tone. On exhibition and for sale at 
all music stores. 
Prices from #7 to #70. 


_ THE NEW ORCHESTRAL REGINA ‘{ 


PLAYS 


? amusical marvel. The largest music box ever mace. Just 
§ / the thing for Hotels and Public Places. Send for Catalogue. 
REGIN A MUSIC BOX COMPANY, Rahway, N.J. 


| 148 Fifth Ave.: 





SEVERAL SIZES AND PRICES. 
%& 


C, DORFLINGER & SONS 
915 Broadway (near 21st St.) 
NEW YORK. 


KNABE 





EUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction I declare the: 
to be the dest Instruments of America. 

DR. HANS VON BULOW: I declare them she absolute!) 
in America 

ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them the dest /nstrume 
of our Times. 

P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: Combines with great Volume of 1 
a rare sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action 

BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.; NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON: 1422 Pennsylvania Av 
N. W.; CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, Wabash A 
and Adams St. 


Theodore A. Kohn & Son, 
FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
56 West 23d Street, - New York. 
123 mw lal aiScseseee | York. 


\ 4 RIG HT’S GENUINE HEALTH UNDERWEAR. 
Unsurpassed for avarmth, comfort, and durability. 


GVERETT 


If not for sale by local dealer, write 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 
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Lome ©Over One-Half America’s yar le, 


SADDLES 


Model 13 
Broad, Easy 
Saddle for 
general use 
by men, 
women and 
children. 

e 


SADDLES 


Riders Ride Them 


Insist on being 
furnished with one 
when you get a 
new wheel, 


CYCLE SADDLES 
Possess Permanent Popularity 


On account of their fit, strength and finish, 
comprising a great variety of scientifically 
made and hygienically safe saddles,so a// 
can be comfortable a-wheel. Send for new 
catalog and book, ‘‘ Saddle Sense,” telling 
how tochoose and adjust saddle. Both free. 


GARFORD MFG. CO., Elyria, O. 
Largest Mfrs. Cycle Saddles in the World. 
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(4) A letter from WY gExSe \o 
5 Mr. Clarence 3 j 
Eddy, Amer- - 7S 
ica’s famous 
organist : 2 - 
Princess Zolian. J VE} xolian Style 1250. 


Nov. 30, 1896. 
, Price, $300.00. 
Price, $75.00. Dear Sir, —When 


7 
y 
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I accepted your invi QS 
tation a few evenings " 
ago to hear the new WAY, at 
fEolian Pipe Orches hath 
tra, in the Great ‘ 
Northern Hotel, of this 
city (Chicago), I was somewhat skep 
tical regarding any artistic results, but I am free to 
confess that the experience proved a veritad/e revelation. te . 
1 found not only that the registration, or selection of stops, was Sw 
entirely subservient to the taste and skill of the player, but that every 9 fi) 
degree of speed and expression is also completely under his control. The 
result, therefore, was a perfectly accurate and artistic performance. From a 
technical standpoint the £olian is nothing short of a marvel. Orchestral com- 
positions, transcriptions of songs, standard organ works, etc., were rolled off ad 
libitum, and in a manner as delightful as it was astonishing. 

So great is the catalogue of pieces already prepared for the Eolian, and so limit- 
less are its possibilities, that it cannot fail to exert a tremendous influence in the 
cause of art, especially when introduced into private homes, for there it will best 
serve as aneducator by familiarizing all with the masterpieces of musical compo- 
sition. For a proper performance of the various selections considerable study and 

Res no little skill are necessary in the manipulation of the stops, the expression pedal 
Pe 4) and the tempo regulator, but for this very reason the olian will prove most 
_ iy / attractive and fascinating to musicians and connoisseurs. 

Will you, my dear Mr. Heerwagen, kindly present my compliments and 
respects to the Eolian Company ? 
Yours very truly, CLARENCE Eppy. 


The Aeolian does not require technical skill or musi- 
cal knowledge on the part of the performer. 
It will play any piece of music 


" 
. d. 
ST) ever compose 


oes, THE AOLIAN CO. 
WY, 18 West 23d St., 
y/ New York. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, I 
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THE 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO, 
Boston, Mass 
Messrs. 
C.J. HEPPE & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mile Quad. th) — Aolian Orchestrelle. 
Price, $750.00. , Drie a ™ Price, $1350.00. 
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VO20 | WEBER 





oe 46 Year S The distinguishing character- 


Are unsurpassed in - ° ° . ° 
istic of the Weber Piano is its 


RF OO OO a a aa ae, 


Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 
38 
B: our new system of payments ovny't 





Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed 
from the AZusician’s Standpoint. 


WAREROOMS: 
| Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New-York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


> | 
, 
2 


} 
q 
{| 
t 


family in moderate circumstances can 
own a fine Piano. We take old instru- , 
ments in exchange and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. Write for cata- 4 
logue and full explanations, 
58 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


174 Tremont Street, +eBoston, Mass. { 











“Church Organs 


i psf 
2 SOS 
SECS 


LOSSLESS 








“That's my Washburn!” 


Inst ts for churches of small and 
Fi Speciaty mediu size. Our lanée cutout of 
If vou have it in mind to buv either a — - str youn nts secures economy and perfectio m 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo, let us nal adie, e 

) If ired, we send portable styles % 

you our ‘**Washburn Book.” It tells why 5 On. Approval cop val. Write for particulars @ 
Washburnsare by far the best instruments | % °° approval order plan. ; 
made; giv es portraits and testimonials of Ke Catalogues mailed to an) addres without charge. 
over 100 artists, and quotes to you the | % B 
net cash prices at which Washburns are | % The Mason & Risch Vocalion Co., Ltd., % 
sold everywhere. Address Dept. T, Lyon Ka 1 Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. es 
& Healy, 199-203 Wabash Ave., Chicago ne 
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For 50 Years 
Genuine 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 


*$| 


have been in use and given entire satis- 
faction. This proves that they are the 
best. The prefix 1847 on any knife, 
fork or spoon, wherever bought, guar- 
antees its high quality. 


Meriden Britannia Company 


MERIDEN, Conn 
208 Fifth Avenue (Madison Square West), New York City. 


Columbia 
Orange Spoon 


PARRA AFAR AAF OOO OO OME PARA AP ALORA ARM AE 


Manufacturers of ¢ On large 


“« Silver Plate that Wears’” ° artictes our 


Sold by leading dealers. trade-mark is: 


| goooo DOOC OOOO 06 SB OC 6 SUS SSeS HIGH WO CCCI OU 


Jarnenr 


What i 1s genuine ' CRITERION # 
Farina Cologne? \¥@ 


It is the famous perfume first made at CoLocne, | [Jie ip oO 

Germany, in 1709—one hundred and _ighty-scven 4, a 
years ago— by Johann Maria Farina, and the secret of 
its compounding has been handed down through his 
family from generation to generation. So famous has 
it become that its sale now extends to the corners of 
the earth, and its merit zs Proved by its many flagrant | 
imitations. Dealers offer you “Farina this’’ and | 
“ Farina that,” similar in name and almoct identical in | 
appearance until you scarcely kn w which really is the 


genuine. The label should read: ‘‘Joh nn Maria | 
Farina, gegenuber dem Julichs Pi-tz’’ {opposite the | @ 4 fis rumen 
Julichs place), and in appearance should be exactly Furnishes Music for Your Every Mood 
like this — even to the dots in the scroll. At the Cost of Ordinary Sheet Music 
— 23 For the Home For EVERY place where 

For the Summer Hotel music lends a charm. 
For Private Parties PLAYS THOUSANDS OF 
For the Yacht ‘ SELECTIONS. 

Grand and light operas, hymns, songs, dances—all the 
worth having—and plays it with more power, brilliancy and expres- 
sion than any other Music Box made. 

Round indestructible metal tune sheets. Corrugated prot 
edge; will not rust or corrode; last forever. Price of tunes frc a Pe 
to G@c. So simple a child can manage it. Every instrument 


guaranteed $14 -$25-—$95—$70—$90 
— SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
Obtainable through any retail druggist. M. BE. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York 


Factories: Switzerland and Jersey City. 
Pamphlets free of Schieffelin & Co., New York. JOBBERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


Sole Agents for America. 
50 
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CAMPHORATED pn = 
SAPONACEOUS SS AAa.-«s L= 


DENTIFRICE | MORE LIGHT 


FOR THE 


On 
TEETH | 0 don 
The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 


in the World. 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, | AND THE 


To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, TEETH 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Tooth, The lamp of learning has shown 

To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, ° , ‘ 

us why the teeth need daily care, 


Use BrOwWN’S Camphorata | eae 


Sozodont for nearly forty years. 


Saponaoeous Dentifrice. | HALL & 




















& RUCKEL 
NEW YORK ropvietors LONDON 
A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 


jo 
r the postage, three cents. 








Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 








For Sale Everywhere. 


Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Grippe, Rose-Cold, Hay-Fever, 

Throat and Lung Troubles PROPHYLACTIC 
ositively eure [ ]. TOOTH BRUSH 
ty tre PILLOW-INHALER  § | 


fa always sold in a yellow 
im box, is the only tooth 
* GURES WHILE | Meee brush that cleans be- 
YOU SLEEP imag) tween the teeth, where 
cleanliness is most need- 
red, where decay always 
§ begins. Ask your den- 
tist about it, your drug- 
gist for it. By mail, 
cts. 


Booklet about it—free. 
Florence Mfg. Co. 
114 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 


breathe during all the sleeping hours a thoroughly disin- 
ted, pure, and curative air. You get the balmy air of the 
woods. The air-passages are reached, and the inflamma 
It cures without loss of time, and without 
le It is safe as sunshine. No stomach-dosing, douch- 
or snuffing. 
We are making a special advertising offer at a reduced price. 
ind see the Pillow-Inhaler, or send for free explana- 
ry booklet, testimonials, and particulars of special offer. 
lly be sure to mention H/arper’s. 


PILLOW-INHALER C0., 1409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
51 
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ETIWANDA 


pleases all by its 
sracetul elegance 


Perfect in fit, style, and 
finish, and Guaranteed Goods 





YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU. 
CLUETT, COON & CO., 











AI “DRESS y, 
PIM iemelimemmelens | / SHIELDS \/ 


| page linen DOU Te | AVA —_ Do just what is required of } 
breve) 4 on te May Dr ec /\)\ them—shield the dress from \V 
: gait ey hi 7 perspiration. Some dress ,°/\* 
lale Cc are | T the +e a shields do more — they 
: 7 give out an offensive 
DN ‘ , odor. Others are 
) ) — \ heavy, cumber- 
KR. ° va . some. OMO 


K A 4 L F R ; ’ 3 : _Dress Shiekis 





will outweareither \ 
rubber or stockinet \W/ 
Shields, are abso- « 
slutely odorless and 
Is made of different ‘ lighter by half. 
mane of fine mailing Trial pair 25c. 
jan yarn 
TCL SEERWMS corron) with BLACK \ PACS OMO MFG. CO. 
: legs and WHITE feet. : : 394 CANAL STREET 
DR. P NEW YORK. 
Sv SS Ss 
Write for descriprive } : ae SSsSsss—_ 
KAHL E RE SONS: circular end pore °PAY°PO*D ID" 





. 7 “Out of Sight” ‘Trouse r Guards 
Sole makers of the 7,39 afoot. “Agen 
celebrate Pe | a AHLER Out of Sight Trouser Guard Co 
= “= . NEW Fall River, Ma 
COMFORT SHOES veel 


” ‘Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, A 

leas, finest Rhododendrons, J 

a Roses, Vines and C oice 
928 & 930 BROADW. AY. . 


1its. Low Prices. Cat 


request. PRED, W. KELSEY, 145 Broadway, New York. 





“The ‘tran Edee” 


of Despair is Unknown to her 
who Puts her Money and 


Her Trust in 


it 


NO ROUGH SURFACE ¢ 

NO COARSE FIBRES to f 

NO UGLY KINKS—fits edge of every sk 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the ers S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to t e Genuine. 
if your dealer will not supply you we will. 
imples showing labels and materia mailed fre 


S.H. & M1. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. City. 


Stern Brothers 
Ladies’ Bicycle Suits 


Ready-made and To Order 


rt perfectly. 


Exclusive Styles and Materials 
At 


Very Attractive Prices 
West 23d St., New York 


io New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
represents a new idea in trunks, Itisa port- 


—s able dressing case, with drawers instead of | 
for everything, fromahattoa | 


; i ° pS collar button, and the bottom isasaccessible | 
f a as the top. Costs no more than a good box 
> Fa Lg fran. Shipped C. O. D., with privileges to | J 


— trays: a place 


examine, 2 cent stamp illustrated catalogue. 
F. A. STALLMAN. 85 W. Spring 8t.. Columbus, 0. 


[AS 


~~ 


26th EDIT 10N— Postpaid for twenty-five cent 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


hy it Falls Off, Turns Grey, the Re ly. 
By Prot HARLEY PARKER, ERAS. 1 ndon 
A. oe LONG & CO., 1013 Arch Stre riladely » 


very one should read t 


SILK-WARP “ EUDORA” CLOTH 


Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
STAMPED “ PRIESTLEY’S EUDORA” 
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An idealized 
HENRIETTA 
Slack only. 
ON THE SELVEDGE. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








any kind of 
STOCKINGS 


are all the same to 





Live 


BUTTON! 
OSE Supporter 








No Suppinc oR TEARING 
Sold Everywhere 





Sample Pair, by mail. 25c Stamps 


CATALOGUE FREE 


"Yoon GEORGE FRoST G. RoSToN. MAS§ 


tuted Aj 


ELASTIC. "RIBBED 
Union Suits 


are complete undergar- 
ments covering the en- 
tire body like an addition- 
al skin. Perfectly elastic, 
fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men, 
Women,and Young Peo- 
ple. Most convenient to 
put on or off, being en- 
tered attop anddrawnon 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 


Send for illustrated booklet 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
OFFICE: 
No. 1 Greene St., New York. 


aun. 


ee 
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Correct livery is essential 
to a well-appointed house or 
equipage; but who is to say what 
is correct? 


The lack of a recognized standard 


is responsible for many _ incongruities. 


The question has been settled, so far as 
it can be, in a book we have just pub- 
lished, which is intended to be, and 
is, authoritative concerning 
livery for male servants. 


It is yours for the asking. 


Rocers, Peet & Co., 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Please mention HARPER’S, 
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Che Kenwood VER ; renee te ras) sad 
cee Steamer Rug GRD enim 


makes each day f the | Ty. Vy, 
“ste ty: aloe | AW PES 


Every waking mo- | 





ment can be spent in | 


the open air by even 
the most delicate 
without danger from Cut Glass. 
draughts or moisture 

The Ker wood Steam- 

er Rug is light, soft, . . 

warm, handsome, and Transmits light colorless as crys- 
quickly and easily ad- 


ated. It makes a £44, free from greenish or yellowish 
perfect he yid- all, IS €X- tints. 
ys A; 


cellent for extra bed- 


Z Si covering, and is ideal 


for use while driving, The book about Hawkes Cut Glass may be had 


camping, or sitting | free rom dealers who are known to sell the 
rs. We shall be pioneed to send you (free) a : 


hlet containing many suggestions from well- | 4¢st wares. This book tells how Hawkes Cut 
vn ey experie om ed travellers as to ways of using | Glass ts made, why it is prized and wherein it 
ood Steamer Nugs. . . 
differs from ordinary cut glass. 
No gift could be more acceptable to the 
ocean traveller. 
I _ E samples of material, and illustrated circular 


ir new and tainat ved & amping Bags, Baby } No piece is genuine 
B: igs, and Golf, Travelling, and Steamer Capes. without this trade-raark label. 


The KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. ¥. 


AN EFFECTIVE | ae 
COMBINATION. | Be Fipm 





— re 
FIVE FOLD — hal 


; HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
Ciorkncaehip, Unease | Ma 


nen MADE AND STAMPED BOT bin 
This Siclipesie 
Ree < ) cd SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE 


Te SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. | WILBUR SHIRT AND COLLAR CO.TROY,NY. 


s 
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Porcelain-Lined HEALTHFUL because they are never 


uncleanly. 


DURABLE because the porcelain never 
REFRIGERATORS 9 Sa2ss2s 


chip nor peel it 








WHITE, everlasting porcelain moulded into one piece lines every food compartment. The whiteness makes 

every corner light as day, so you can see anything spilled there. The glaze enables you to wipe it up with a 
cloth. That’s about all the cleaning ever necessary. The whole construction is so skillful that ice lasts til! 
you wonder atit. They save their cost over and over in the ice that other refrigerators waste. The first 
cost is more than of some kinds but it goes into making them economical. We save you the dealer’s profit by 
Selling direct, freight “ot Nobody who could see one of these refrigerators would want the food of a lifetime 
kept in a poorer kind. e therefore sell on approval. Our new catalogue with pictures in colors, shows how 
dainty they are; write for it. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Box B, LOCKLAND, OHIO. 











PERFUME 


Is like a breath from the ORIENT and 
the OASIS or the spice-laden air of the 
INDIES. So exquisitely fine yet so deli- 
cately potent is its fragrance that it is | 
distinguished from all other perfumes by 
its absolute, unquestioned superiority. 
Price, $1.00 per bottle; small size, 30c. 


~ = Z. as 4, a ee Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 35c. ( 
hye Ay fh ph) STRACK EXTRACT CO., 83 World Bldg.,N.Y. 
Of Jie Ft FESS EA wexesson & ROBBINS, New York, Sole Agents. 


ee ae ee 


y&Co. 


145-147 State St. Established 1838. 
CHICAGO, 


CHINAsaw GLASS & 


This beautiful Cut Glass 
Vase, 14 inches high, grace- 
ful taper-shape and rich 
heavy cutting, we offer at 
the special price of 


$9.50 & 


Delivered Anywhere. 


Catalogues Free. 


No. 10-E shows latest Table s 
o> 











“There is no better § 
test of refinement than ¢ 


99 


the perfume one uses. 


& a 


PE ADEDAS DAM, 


BSPeSesesesesesessvsets 


Have you tried MOUSON’S new 
VIOLETTE DE LA REINE? 


Vee seBsetssestsestds 


DELICATE 
LASTING 


Fed 


aes 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
U. S. AGENTS 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


and Toilet Ware, Cut Glass, 
Ornaments, Cutlery, etc. 


No, 12-E shows White China 
for decorating. 
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BRADLEY & CURRIER CoO. 


Makers of Mantels, Fireplaces, Tiling. 

















REMOVAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


After the 10th of May our Showrooms will be located at 
119 and 121 West Twenty-Third Street, where we shall exhibit 
such a line of Mantels, Tiling, Fireplaces, and their accessories 
as will be appreciated by the discriminating purchaser. 

Attention is invited to our fine Interior Cabinet Work, 

also Doors and Windows of Special Design. 


419 AND 121 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 
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F'RENCH’S, SUMMER ST, - BOSTON. 


LL our 1897 models harmoniously blend those better features wh 
the search-light of the ripest experience demanded. 


of thirty years bas 
cenith of distinctive 
those finer essentials 
correct carriage. 
dividuality, charac- 
and appeal to partic- 


Send for detailed description and 
illustration of any vehicle in 
which you may be interested. 


ip 
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A 22 Calibre 
Repeater 


is nota meretoy. Of course we have one chiefly 
foramusement. We w ant a “little rifle” with which 
to shoot at a mark, to “blaze away,” etc. But occa- 
sionally we would like to try wing or target shoot- 
ing at rather 


LONG RANGE. 


We do not want to buy a new rifle, although the 
expense would be slight. Itis the nuisance of carry- 
ing around 2 rifles to which we object. 


So We Buy a 
22 Calibre Marlin 


for it uses in one rifle 
without any change in \ 22 NY > 
U! short} 


adjustment these 3 cart- 
Merida 


ridges 

The long rifle is the most 
accurate 22 calibre cart- 
ridge made and will do 
good shooting a hy 200 yds. 

This is the only repeat- 
ing rifle made to take this 
superior cartridge. 

Write for catalogue of 
the full line, showing all 
calibres from 22 to 45. 
Free on application. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


& 
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& 
& 
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& 
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&e 
oe 
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oe 
& 
& 
a 
& 
oo 
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Winchester Ammunition! 
IS UNEXCELLED. 
It Makes the Highest Scores. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


136- Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


? 
? 


e202 eceeeveeee 


FREE: 


eeeeeeerererereeeeeeee 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE 


The crucial test 
brought them to th, 
superiority in all 
which go to make th 
They are rich in in- 
ler, workmanship, 
ular people. 


CO., 
FERDINAND F. FRENCH, 
SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
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Before You Light 
That Cigar 


just for an experiment, try one of our 


DOMINOES 


The Finest Hand Made Stogie Cigars. 


There never was sucha smoke for the money. Fine 
fragrant Natura! Leaf Tobacco, skillfully grown, selected 
and cured. Absolutely pure, no artificial flavoring, co 
ing or drugs. 


100 for 

$2.00 
Sample box, (dozen,) by mail 30c. 

Empire Tobacco Co., Wheeling, W. Va, 








Your money back if you don’t want ther 


Prepaid, anywhere in the United States. 


wer rrerrerwrwrwtwrwenwwrwewwwewweweeeaeerererrrerereereererereeraeeewaeees 
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No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe 


5 stamps for Catalogue. 


Se 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Greiner B, St. teeth Michigan. 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN| 
SSs> LINE #24 ~ | 


oss fa a eo 





To EUROP Twin-Screw 
e Express Servic. 


By Magnificent) FURST BISMARCK, NORMANNIA, 
Steamers {§ AUGUSTA VICTORIA, COLUMBIA. 


For Plymouth (London ), Cherbourg (Paris ),and Hamburg. 








Twin-Screw Mail Service. 


By Handsome) PENNSYLVANIA, PERSIA, PATRIA, 
Steamers }j PHCENICIA, AND PALATIA. 


For Hamburg Direct. 


This is the ONLY LINE carrying cabin passengers EXCLUSIVELY 
by twin-screw steamers. 


THE EXPRESS SERVICE. THE MAIL SERVICE. 
The comfort and elegance displayed on Like the Express steamers, these boats are 
these steamers are unex- constructed on the twin-screw 
COMFORT celled by anything yet of- plan. Thus their whole work- SAFETY 
fered on any Atlantic liner. ing machinery is duplicated, and an accident 
‘ F to one set of the engines, shaft, and screw 
This line holds the record for fastest time does not affect the other set. 
from New York to Southamp- - P , M fa seeuailaa 
SPEED ton, London, and the Continent. E ive of these steamers are of about the same 
size as the Express steamers, while the SIZE 
latest addition, the PENNSYLVANIA, 
is even larger, being the largest carrier afloat. 


HY) 


UNA 9) iy 
Wl 


Ay call 


AAW 
AN!) Yann 


Passengers leaving New York on Thurs- 
day are landed in Plymouth or Cherbourg 
> the jsowsns - yoy yy Lon eto has ot = Comanpe a in the passenger 
don or Paris on the same day, thus bring- accommodation of these steam- 
ing them from NEW YORK to LON. ers that could promote com- COMFORT 
DON or PARIS in less than a week, fort. Cabin passengers wishing to obtain, ata 
and to Hamburg, Berlin, etc., in less than moderate price, the comforts of an ocean voy 
8 days, a feat not equalled by any other age will find complete satisfaction on these 
line. steamers. 


Wade 
assaathi | 


PRN wane AMY YN 
an MPA NAY 


yi) 


Following its customary plan the Hamburg- American Line offers TWO SUMMER 
CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, sailing from New York 
June 17th and July 22d, 1897. For further particulars, illustrated pamphlets, rates, etc., 


“ HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


337 Walnut Street, 70 State Street, 37 Broadway, 
Philadelphia. Boston. New York. 
159 Randolph Street, 401 California Street, 
Chicago. San Francisco. 
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If 

You 

}) Are 

4 Going 
To Buy 


p ie a carriage, a buggy, a phe- 
ton, or a vehicle of any descrip- 
tion, you should get our illustrated 
catalogue and maker’s price list. It 
will prevent disappointment and save 
your money. Quality and beauty and 
service have made our vehicles famous 
everywhere and that reputation must be 
maintained. We personally guarantee ev- 
ery vehicle we sell and sell only at man- 
ufacturer’s price. It costs nothing 
to investigate our methods, 
our facilities, our reputa- 
tion. Write to-day. 
Columbus Carriage Mfg. Co., 
Box I, Columbus, Ohie. 


2) 


ROR 




















Superior 
Phzetons ey, 


at much AN . A 
lower prices 


than any other firm in the bp any! Lg cxgiaincd in 
our Art Catalogue. Send for 
The above cut illustrates one of our + Alow 
priced Phaeton, with beauty, grace and strength. Can be 
fitted (if desired) with ball-bearing axles and rubber tires. 


Columbus Phzeton Co., Columbus, O. 
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The “Saratoga” Buckboard 


One Hundred and Ten Dollars 


including freight charges prepaid to Boston 
New Orleans, Minneapolis, and points between, 
This Buckboard has Springs and Truss- 
Rods: Springs prevent trembling motion to 
feet ; Truss-Rods prevent sagging in centre. 
carries 4 passengers facing forward. 
carries 4 passengers dos-a-dos. 
carries 2. passengers, seat adjusted to mid- 
dle to equalize weight. 
carries 2 passengers, with entire rear avail- 
able for baggage, etc. The rear seat is in- 
stantly removable. Both seats adjustable. 
On receipt of business or personal card we shall 


be pleased to describe this vehicle more fully and 
to send a catalogue of the other vehicles we make. 


The Specialty Carriage Co., 


CINCINNATI O. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER 


in the vehicle world 
is the Surrey we here 
illustrate. Hand- 
somely proportione 





finished in rich, quiet 
colors, trimmed in the 
best of 
whipcord, or leather; 
it is the ideal turnout for private use or high-grade resort 
stables. Full details and large catalogue on request. 


benim WAGON CO. (Lmtd.) 
basmati N. Y. 


broadclot 





but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 


rices, saving 


ealers’ pro- 

anywhere 
for examination be- 
fore sale. Every- 


thing warran 


=... pba of Car- 
90 styles of Har- 
— Te Buggiesas low 


A od Fas 
as as 8. 
No.37%. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. 


haetons as low 
Spring W 


agons, —_ 
No. 606, Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 


Ss, . “eend 
As good as sells for $22.00. for wy -Bng = ogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $00, 
ELKHART caret CARRIAGE AND HARNESS ain. ne W. B. PRATT, Sec'y, ELKHART, IND. 





ortable Striking 


A Home G: 
Agents 


nasium. Stand in corner when not 


60 


Bag. 


anted. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hawthorne & Sheble, 600 Chestnut 8+., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wayside Inn. 


Will open for families and transient guests July 1st, 189 
Electric lights, open fires, fine water supply, tennis grounds, 
golf links, boating on the Housatonic. Comfortable apr 
ments, excellent table, cottages if desired. At the entran 
the Berkshires. Two hours and a quarter from New York 
Open all the year. NEW MILFORD, LITCHFIELD Co., COND 
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LOWNEY’S Ghoclate 


“Name on Every Piece.” 
OUR SAMPLE OFFER: For ten cents in stamps 


we send a sample package of our finest goods, 
When not to be had of dealers, we send, on receipt of retail 


price, 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-lb. box, $1.20 ; 3-lb. box, $1.80 ; 5-Ib. 
x, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. 


HSS 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
90 Pearl Street, Boston. 








FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
READY FOR USE 
CLEAN, Honest .AppeEtizinG 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
Franco-American Foon Co. 


.0.802 ISt_NYCITY 





1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


will be given July 1st, for recipes we accept for using our Pork and Beans, alone or 


in combination with other food products. 


A trade-mark cut from label of can must 


iccompany every recipe. Competition closes May 31. Our cook book, “ Bean 
Cookery,” free to all who answer this ad. 





STON 
AIKIE(D 





“ Pork and 
Beans are 
worth a King’s 
Ransom now.” 
Merry Wives 
Act 3, Scene 4. 





is a delicious, satisfying dish for all occasions 
Equally good, hot or cold. In three sizes—at 
6c. for sample can or postal card for free booklet. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 312 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce 


A meal! in itself. 
leading grocers’, or send 
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SOLD BY ie oon GROCERS. 
Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 
61 





Coaxing isn’t necessary to 
get a turner for the 


Lightning 
freezer SLU 


Saves ice and salt, and 
makes the best Ice-Cream. 


_ Send for FREEZERS AND FREEZING, contain- 
ing Recipes by MRS. RORER. Free. 


333 North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
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Pleasant Dreams 


come 


to those whose surroundings are comfortah] 


harmonious. Furniture has much to do with the ; 


of living 


in ¢ 
Unite 
for 


the suri 


your 


delive 
is the 


will 


tels, 


Established 


Over SIXLy Years. 21 West Fourth Street, 


Our ae 


iS TO MAKE 


FOLKS ae. 


SARGENT. 


inot le arn of us about creat- 
orth mentioning. 
howe all about Rolling 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co. 


It must be in good taste and can be reas 
We have the largest stock of furniture 
i States. It is elegant, stylish, and original 
of our Furniture Catalogues and examine it 
uundings you wish to improve. Write us 
vants and we will tell you the cost of each 
ed at your nearest railway station. A fine n 
most conspicuous piece of furniture in a room 


almost furni a room by itself. We make 
mantels in all I 
Catalo 


woods. Send for our M 
eue also mntains many illustrations of 


complete with tiling, hearths, grates, etc. We 
these di 
mason, 
prices, 


rect at factory prices, ready to be set up by 
with printed directions for setting. Will 
including cost of delivery at nearest railway stat 


Manufacturers 


Cincinnati, O. Capital, $1,00 








f you 
Chairs, Tricycles, Carrying Chairs, and In- 


valid Appliances, catalogue B | 


tells the story 


About Easy and Reclining 


Chairs or Adjustable Couches, 
im catalogue C. 

S Concerning our Celebrated 
Rotary Book-Cases and other 
Library Devices, catalogue D. 

Catalogues free. Postage, 
two cents 
each, 


GFO, F. SARGENT C0., 289 4th, 





00D"" METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 
Zime and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MPG. COMPANY, | 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Dc Address 
BEST ART T00 AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 
1025, Rockford, Il. 
6 7) 





Fine Bedding Brace 
* and iron 
Spring Beds Bedsteads 
DOWN QUILTS, 
CUSHIONS, 
COUCHES, Etc. 
Chas. P. Rogers & Co., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Large illustrated catalogue mailed 


Sree if you mention 
HARPER’S. 





ASK 
YOUR 
DEALER 


FOR 


5 ge ss 


‘“‘“MAULE’S SEEDS LEAD ALL” 


DVEI E RTISING in all its brenthes 
L Cuas. F. RoseEnQquEsST & Co., 107 W. 14th St., N 
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LOWER. ‘FALLS 
308 Feet 
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IN 
YELLOWSTONE papx 


aggregating more than 600 FEET in height. 
They are dissimilar, and form some of 


FALLS 


N.. 


\ \C Low Rates to 
\. Elks’ Conven- » 
tion, July 6, at 
Minneapolis, 


\f 


‘eee 


110 Feet 


TOWER 


Points. 


b<)<)< >< Oo} <> <><><?<3 €) 
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the special attractions of the Park. 


om Eastern a" 


For SIX CENTS we will send 
WONDERLAND 97, that 
describes them at length. 
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CHAS. 8, FEE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., 
St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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BLINDNESS 


CATARACTS 
SCARS 

FILMS 
PARALYSIS 
GLAUCOMA 


Dr. Williams’s A BSO RPTI ON, 
NO KNIFE 


Hundreds 


and 


successfully treated at their homes and at Dr, 


Williams’s office. 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., * 








“ The best is the 
cheapest.” 


WALTER’S 
SANITARIUM 


WALTER’ S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Write for Tilus strated Catalogu 
63 


In Se Duthe eastern 
Pennsy! —— is the 


PREVENTED 


ATROPHY OF OPTIC NERVE 
AMAUROSIS 

EYE STRAIN 

DROOPING LIDS 

GRANULAR LIDS 


METHO of treating the 


eye and lids has 


NO RISK 


——— | mailed free to 
addres 


=. 


8?” Descriptive 


any 


201 Clarendon Street BOSTON, MASS. 


opp. Prinity Church 


TOUR © TO , EUROPE 


r with escorted party 


REMEMBER 


e best advantage ble information are obtained fr 


“THOS. COOK & SON, 
Terms 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New Vork. 
Moderate 


EUROPEAN TOURS, iz: 


All tours start from New York. Conducted by 


Dr. and Mrs. S. M. WATERHOUSE, Detroit, Mich. 


EUROPE 





Excursions. U noausie larrangements 
Programs free. A. DE POTTER, 
466 Broadway, N. Y. 
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33d ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance, 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1897. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL, $%1,000,000.00 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - - - - 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - . - »462,133.26 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5,377, 156.02 | 
Interest accrued but not due, - 203,121.89 
Loans on collateral security, - - 714,150.00 | 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, 936,342.31 
Deferred Life Premiums, - - 291,935.47 | 
Premiums due and unreported on Life Polici 255,503.67 | 
State, county, and municipal bonds, - 3,361,07.892 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - - - 3,767,171.00 | 
Bank stocks, - . ° . : 1,084,966.00 | 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds, - - 1,489,370.00 | 


Total Assets, - ‘ - $20,896,684.63 | 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, . $15,561,585.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Department, 1,311,974.40 
Present value of Matured Instalment Policies, 354,570.00 
Special Reserve for Contingent Liabilities, 286,651.98 
Losses unadjusted and not due, and all other 


Liabilities, - « e a : 405,478.89 


$17,920,260.27 
$2,.976,424.36 


Total Liabilities, _ » 


Surplus to Policy-holders,  - 





STATISTICS TO DATE. 
Lire DrepartTMENt. 
Number Life Policies written, - 
Life Insurance in force, 
New Life lusurance written in 1896, 


90,479 
$88,243,267.00 
11,941,012.00 
insurance issued under the Annuity Plan is entered at the 
commuted value thereof as required by law 
teturned to Policy-holders in 1896, 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


1,228,077.90 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number Accident Policies written 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1896, —- 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1896, 
teturned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


2,338,186 
14,163 
292,379 

$ 1,373,936.96 
19,828,189.13 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1896, 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


8 2,602,014.86 
31,742,954.31 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Acting Secretary 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Superintendent of Agencies 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 
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Your Relations Abroad 


are made pleasant and easy 
when travelling by the pos- 
session of Cheque Bank 
Cheques. You save time, 
money, and annoyance by 
having them. They pass cur- 
rent in every country in the 
world, being taken by Agents, 
Hotels, Shops, Bankers, etc., 
etc., at their face value. 
They are safe, conven= 
ient, and absolutely satis= 
factory. 
Send for circular giving 
full information to 
Agency of 


U.S. CHEQUE BANK, L’d, 


40-42 Wall Street, N.Y. 





™E FIDELITY aso 
CASUALTY Co. 


«—~j=-OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $2,611,188.51 
1,873,302.29 


590,179.06 


Reserves, = - = 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


11,914,765.18 | 


LOSSES PAID, 


7,494,550.86 





CIVIL... 
ENGINEERIN 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engincering 

(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawin 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branches 





YOU 
CAN 
GET 
THE 


ford, Conn. 
beats the world. 
Equitable. 
particulars. 


TO WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free ( 
eular and Referen 
Stating the Subject 
wish to Study, to 

The International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 921, Scranton, Pa. 


Facts about the Best Plan of life i 
surance by inquiring of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Ins. Co., of Ha: 
Its Safety Fund Syste 
4 usual cost. Sour 
Agents wanted. Write for 


8° Guaranteed Securities. Safe asa Savings Bank. Send for 
information. A.S. BROWNELL, Pres., 100 B’way, N. ¥ 
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Hamburg-American Line’s Summer Cruises 


rte LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


By the Twin-screw Express Steamer «AUGUSTA VICTORIA.”’ 


These cruises have found so much favor with the travelling public in the p< ast years that two grand excursions have \ 
urranged for this summer, which travellers may take direct or combine wit! an extended European trip. aa 
P assengers leave New York by the “ Augusta Victoria” June 17, ar id by the * Furst Bismarck ” July 22, eS. 
for the re spective cruises, and join the excursion at Hamburg, or they can leave he re by any of our earlier steamers. = 
The cruises begin at Hamburg, from whence the “ Augusta Victoria” sails on July 1 and again on Aug. 1. \ 
The itinerary will be as follows = 
Hardangerfjord, Odde, Molde, Romsdals- ( July 1 until Goirangertioré, Maraak (Marok), Joerund- S . 
fjord, Veblungsnaes, Trondhjem, North ( July 22, and § fjord, Sognet ord, 4 urlandsfjord, Naerafjord, 
Cape of Europe, eee efjord), Trom= ¢ Aug. 1 until udvan Naeredal, Stalheimsklev, / osse- } 
soe, Lofoten Islands, Digermulen, Vest- ‘ Aug. 22. vangen, orgen, Hamburg. 
fjord, Storfyord, Styngsfjord, Sunelvsfjord, 4 


Pa sse nge rs have the privilege of extending their stay in Europe, or they may return to America by the first steamer 7 
way leay : 


¥ 


} 


/ 


ng for New York after their return to Hamburg. The entire trip can be made ir out six weeks. 
For Ra ase particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


EZAMBURG"*AMERICAN LINE, 
New York: 87 Broadway. San Francisco: 401 California St. 


Y 
Chicago: 159 Randolph St. ar St Bovtop iuiadelphia: 887 Walnut St. Vy 


: AS <4 SS 











ummer Homes 
TIVO ME A Coxci0) Mt 


2e——- ALONG THE 


lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


In the Historic Valleys and Romantic 


Mountains of Pennsylvania or Among PRACTICAL BOOKS OF 


Picturesque — = York State. TRAVEL FOR PRACTICAL 
Convenient Train Service caidas tanta 
SaaS ALL THE INFORMATION~ 
and everything combined conducive to the com- THAT IT 1S PRACTICABLE 
fort and well being ‘of the sojourner. TO PRINT IN THIS FORMS 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 235 Broadwa' TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Cor. Main & Seneca Sta POST PAID ON RECEIPT OFA 2 CENT 

‘ STAMP BY GEORGE H.DANIELS, GEN'L 
PASSENGER AGT, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
Agent R.R GRAND CENTRAL STATION, N-Y- 


a aay 


Delightful Climate 








Sead for beautifully illustrated printed matter to 
CHAS. S. LEE, Genera 


Philade 





COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE » DANTELS, GONERM PasSENGER scent. 
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Se 

¢ ¢ OP THE WORLD $100 
HARTFORD BICYCLES  875-360:550.545. 
. POPE MANUFACTURING GQ, HARTFORD,CONN. 


CATALOGUE FREE FROM DEALERS.OR BY MAIE-FOR ONE TAVO-CENT STAMP. 
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BULLDOG 
GARDEN HOSE 


Has seven plies of special closely woven duck, 





making it the strongest hose on the market. 
Between each ply of cloth is a layer of rubber, 


so it is flexible, and at the same time cannot 





readily kink. Only the best quality of materials 


is used, and the hose is fully guaranteed. 


MADE BY 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


DENVER CLEVELAND 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. 


J J J y. J J v, v. J J —AAS vy. 
m4 bt hd Pd i >< 4 i 4 4 »< >< >< 
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VIM SPECIAL 


For Fast Riders 


While classed as a «single-tube” tire HAS TWO TUBES, hence 
is an improvement on other single-body tires. 


The following exaggerated diagram illustrates this point. 


A—is a seamless C— is another seam- 


rubber tube. 


i less rubber tube. 
A f 


Cc 


PD D—is another seam- 


less loose-woven 
fabric. \ fabric. 


B—is a seamless B 
loose-woven 


A and B together make a complete tire ; C and D make a complete tire. 
When put together and a rubber tread put over all and vulcanized 
into one body they make the VIM SPECIAL, the most perfect 


tire made. 





j. — There are two separate tubes — if one should become porous the other will hold 
air, so a porous Vim Special is an impossibility. 


2. — The plies of fabric being SEAMLESS are stronger than when made the old way. 


3.— The tires are faster because the fabric can with safety be reduced in weight and 
more rubber used. This means more resilience. 


4, — The plies of fabric are separated by a rubber cushion (tube C), so are more pliable 
and resilient. 


THE FASTEST TIRE MADE. 
5.— It has great constricting features, so mends easily. 
— Has for repair kit, Vimoid, the plastic plug which a child can successfully use. 


THE MOST EASILY REPAIRED TIRE MADE. 


7.—Has the “PEBBLE TREAD,” which Prevents SLIPPING. 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 7og N. Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 
89 Chambers Street, NEW "YORK. 1730 Arapahoe Street, DENVER. 
102 Superior Street, CLEVELAND. 14 Fremont Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
205 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 117 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
39 S.- Second Street, PHILADELPHIA. 18 = 19 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, ENG. 


See March Issue of this Magazine for Our Catalogue. 
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AD HOUCHT 
AMP 


set 


aS : 
It is made by the ITH c 01D Kd ely 

Burner, ana the 2 

Double - Body 

Forced Draught 7 aX 


which also keeps the lamp nearly cold. ey Price, $% iiont co fect. Stays 
In form, quality and construction, we lit. Has head and 
challenge comparison, assured of a ; fork bracket 


2.8 oe . Pig ys Finely ground lens 
visible superiority. Catalogue Free. wi /4 Full nickel 


SURPLESS, DUNN & CO., Sole Agts., 15 Murray St., New York Tr 4 Riveted throughout 
Made by the HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., Watertown, N. Y. ———? Reversible fount 


MASTERPIECES”” 
MECHANICS 


DESIGNED 
AND BUILT BY « 


MUNGER 






































ROVAL WORCESTER 
CYCLES F°2 97 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG CO. 
SALESROOMS = MIDDLETOWN 
17 MURRAY ST Mig Yeoy . CONN. 


NEW YORK 4 » WORCESTER 


ee MASS. 
CATALOGUE “¢ CATALOGUE 
ea) Vo ae 

















Central Cycle Mfg. Co., 320 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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E MADE 


’, “Makers of Most if , 
Ay of the High-Grade Saddles” % ' 
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aes a Every Piece and Part from the smallest 
_ as tothe est is absolutely accurate. Parts per« 
q ga fect in detail, will fit accurately and thus make an “Easy 
5 . . INDRON Bicycle. We claim this perfection for / Z f 
% GENDRON AND RELIANCE BICYCLES, aie : .¥ a 
Read our iMustrated catalogue and you will buy a Gendron or Reliance. 3 , ROC H ESTER ’ N “3 Y ; wy 
— Sent on it ay N 
GENDRON WHEEL CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. NP 4 
SP faxsirbe -_ aN Between the a 
>. * / 1c “ 25 > 
(<8 SI > P neg Ws ys 4 an 
— cuineeeen s- two styles Ny 
r ~ aN 7 ay 
I NET / NY (the extremes - 
Hie “of the long 78 
| SYRACUSE BICYCLE | aa Se 
| we 
} ; are 
| # 





RACER. 
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i | FIRMLY #446 | =) ‘ other it 
‘Z| suppoRTeD if ie ie | 
= BY PUBLIC CONFIDENCE AND > Fd Styles M 
CF tees | SY | 
- TESTS wich HAVE DEMON j x ND ANATOMICAL. ing HH 
a ssccs. oe |e i 
ritmo ome «= fag «6 | ef EVERY " 
S| Seccce fel || Popuar | 
. A S 6 Ce Me 
=| COMPANY eee |B] |e Bealth FORM « 
ml | SE SYRACUSENN | mf ‘. Flmatomical : é 
aa THERE 15 BUT ONE CRIMSON RIM a wv i j Of Cycle Saddle AP 
a | IT 1s THE SYRACUSE S98 S96 © S as Hyg en ¢ as 
«| Ze KP this wide choice—no My 
: 


yi (- 
{PRACTICAL TES! a a HH Ordinary one else can. Be sure } 


| 

| 

| 
: | = in 14 various shapes your saddle is a Sager, uN 
DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY. ||} | { Sezy'*") for Some Sager Saddle 
a | ic Springs Surely Suits. FREE ¥% 

\ 








No other aker offers 
Pneumatic ‘ ther maker offer 
‘ 
Pa 
»? 
¢ 
r 








New illustrated . 
catalogue free. with any new wheel. % 


Sole Agents for New York City, | 
THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 523 Broadway, N.Y. 
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We did not get out our ’96 lamp until late —_ ~ 
in the season, but we could not make them 2 3.00 
fast enough. Our 97 is greatly improved el 
and will more than please its purchasers. Stal where in United 
— = States. 

Throws a powerful, broad light, and illuminates 

ground to perfection. Extremely handsome in 

appearance Your dealer should have them; 


he has will send, carriage paid, for 


$3.00, to any part of the United States. 





DBBBOCBROOCOB BOBBED 


ty 
, 


ODDOOO VOB BOODWBOOdDOADPE 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 

Will Not Jolt Out. 

No Solder to Melt. 

All Parts Removable. " 

Fills on Outside Oil Fount. + 

Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. | es Burns ker- 
Easy to Take Apart. + » ' osene in 

Easy to Put Together. - , cked fount. 
A Perfect Road Illuminant. : 4 aa 0 splashing. 
Has a Positive Wick Lock. : . 5% 


* —_ 12 0z 
wit andsome 
Send for Illustrated Booklet side lights. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


* 


> 
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BODE 











WE CAN’T COMPEL TO 
puta MESINGER saddle on your wheel, | 


we would if we could, for the comfort, healt 


and pleasure given all riders of these sad 
make them our friends. Our saddle is ¢ 
dorsed by the leading physicians. 
PRICE, $3.50, express paid. 
For sale everywhere. 


Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for souvenir pin 


ALWAYS RELIABLE AND ACCURATE @ 
woman 1 MES pol 


Each cyclometer being tested a mile in 
HULBERT BROS, & CO. 


seven seconds before it leaves the factory 


BOOKLET FREE. 
HULBERT AIR BRAKE 


VEEDER MFG. co., Hartford, Conn. r and Sporting Goods. 


Toa 33 W. 23d St., N.Y., Opp. Old Store. 
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for “May .. 














During the best bicycle month of the year, ride the finest, 
most popular bicycle for ’97, the CRESCENT. There is unex- 
pected pleasure this year in store for those who ride “AY -A 


Crescent nv omed 


Made with a finish and degree of perfection that makes wheeling 
truly a May pleasure. CRESCENT ’97 models now on exhibition 
at CRESCENT Agencies everywhere. A. AY “A. “AY 7 


A 7 “th 





...97 Catalogue FREE on Application.... 


| WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
Factory : Chicago. Eastern Branch: 36 Warren St., New York. 








Ever) Month a 1 CRESCENT Nonth am | 




















UNION 


3 CIAL*100°° 
CRACKAJACK III 75° 


— 





Pore 
Nw 


a 
We strive to perfect the quale <5 


ity of our justly famous cycles, 
rather than to push the quantity. 
When you buy a Howard you pay | 
for quality and guaranteed satis- 
The two models for SUPERLATIVE... sees : Fs 

fon ei pga ..and SUPERB. chef Ape p sede rbd 


characterized as .. . ~ : 
They combine in their construction to the wit nout any extra charge. 
greatest degree . Can we send you our latest 


BIRWOE 


BIE ES 


RSE 


HONESTY! SKILL! EXPERIENCE! 


That we have been building good wheels for 
years, Union riders will concur. This year’s 
models show a greater advance than any year 
in our history. Send for handsome cat logue, 
ind don’t buy without investigating 
our claims. 


Union Cycle M’f’g Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Howard Catalogue 
THE HOWARD CYCLE, $100. 
Men’s and Women’s Models. 
THE HOWARD TANDEM, $150. 
The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
, 383 Washington Street, Boston. 
sani Maiden Lane, New York. 


Bas 
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THE BEST 
LAMP FOR 


See it — 
and you'll say so. 
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THE ONLY 
AUTOMATIC 
WICK-LOCK. 


Handsome ! oe ! 


ts for fork and s.eering 
hy tell & 


«PUSH THE BUTTON... 


turn it, and when you 
WICK IS LOCKED AUTOMATICALLY, 


Burns kerosene in packed fount. 


lamp. 
ssembled 









A Gale Won’t Blow It Out. 

Rough Roads Don’t Phase It 

Don’t Smoke. Lights the 
Road for 100 FEET. 


Send for septate booklet mailed free. 
—_ We wen This Lamp for an 00. 


e sal f it ug I 
ther $3 ! res the omplishment of 





; 
8 
' 
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§40 Murray Street, New York. 
1 WATERBURY, CONN. 
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‘lie as New Bladdin = 


FOR THE BICYCLE 
Price, « $2.50 


Lens, Oil-well or Spri 
be lost. Springs extra st 
be instantly removed 
placed with ut v use of § 
rivets. in hig 
















ilarge Bur t 
T ‘NI hal ALADI 
Praag hesety * strated ¢ 
; "Aladdin Lamp Company 
518 BRUAD STREET, NEWARK, N 
107 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW \ 
ecetites ssausensensensqnnensubenepevenenesteenea ? 


PITTI 











4 

> a. 

( 66 $9 
fxn “BROOKS 
§ $32 sprinc Seat Post 
$ The Original. The Best. Thousands in 
{ use. Takes away all jolt and jar. Fits 


RIGID 7 
|. \\ BRACKET /) 
| 2 \ WILL DOT / fs 


any wheel. Can use any saddle. If your 
dealer don't have it, will be sent on trial, 
c.0.D satisfaction guaranteed. Insist 
on having a ‘‘Brooks” upon your new wheel. 

BROOKS SPRING SEAT rear co. 
1540 Marquette Building, 


| @ 600 SE SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


l makes. 85 5. New High 
Oo 








~wwee. 


Fy 
| 








Grade "96 Be 4 » relly guarantee: d, 
$17 to B25. Special Clearing Sale. 
Shipped anywhere on approval. 
Earn a Bicycle by helping 
advertise us. Easy work, sure reward 








h 
F @ ||\ALL REFLECTING 
feeesenae || SURFACES 





be 7 Write at once for our Special Offer. 
Ahura St SoS ioston: ” Tic PROTECTED. 1] D. P. MEAD & PRENTIS Chicago. 

4 te lade! _ - — 
| aA. oat — = aad | eC STODDER PU NOTU RELESS TIRE. 
— a Send for circular 8 WARREN STREET, NEW 
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THE REMINGTON BICYCLE 


Celebrated for the excellence ee of its mechanical construction. 


HAS a 
Name to 
its Credit. 


REMINGTON 


315 Broadway, 
300 W’. 59th St. 
New York. 


533 Fulton St. 


Brooklyn. 


INTON @ 


“SICYCLES 


| Enjoyment 
depends upon the 
bicycle used. A 
low-priced cycling 
make-shift can’t be 
expected to give 
the comfort, secur- 
ity and service to be 
had from the $100 
Winton. 

Winton quality en- 
sures every advan- 
tage and pleasure 
that cycling affords 
Exaniine the Winton 
special fe atures be- 
fore you buy. 


THE WINTON BICYCLE CO., 


No. 116 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. Y. office, 123 C hambers St. 
Philadelphia office, 17 N. Tenth St. 
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IS 
Credit to 
its Name. 


ARMS CO. 
162 


Columbus Ave 
Boston. 


425 Market St. 
San Francisco. 


St EP PP SF SS SSS SS 
_-— 


oN 
you think “ss! 
QO VOU (MINK asixer i 
4) 
If the best material, the highest type of skilled 
ibor, and the strictest supervision 
of evéry detail assures a 
first-class article 
then.... 


america's Bicycle } 
IS A GOOD ONE! 


12 MODELS: Singles, Tandems. i! 
LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 
v 4 Warren Street, New York. 


BRANCHES 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, N. J., Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, St. Louis, London, Eng. 


tepresented also at 897 Western Boulevard; 27 W. 


St.; 77th St. and 3d Ave., New York City ; and 
sold in the principal cities in the United States. 


Art Catalogue FREE. 


=‘, <>, >, —>s,, 
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ANY HOLE : 


BIG or LITTLE 


in the 


DUNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES 


can be easily repaired on 
the road by a novice, and 


THESE ARE 





Cantata 





B @ PACKING 
evs Gricago, BOSTON, a= ete 
$v LOUIS) SAN FRANCISCO, IMOMNAPOS 
Bel OLR OP, CU GUNN ; 
EKI baeroR, 














NEW BRUNSWICK 
TIRES 


ought to be the best tires made: 

We are the oldest company making } } 

tires in America; we have the larg- Pp 

q est single tube tire factory in the 
world; we have the most experi- 

) enced workmen in this business, 
* yj and we can buy crude rubber lower 
34) than any other company; so wef 
believe our tires ought to be and 


J#| ARE THE BEST 
TIRES MADE... 


Obtainable of any dealer and on [XX 
any wheel. Illustrated catalogue |) 
1) free. 
~\') New Brunswick Rubber Co., ‘ 
4X Q New Brunswick, N. J. [¥% 





THE ONLY TOOLS 
YOU’LL NEED. 


Dunlop Tires are DURABLE and FAST. The 
fabric is not vulcanized with the = ber, and retains 
the streng th t usually lost in this process, making the 
tire hard to puncture and exce optic mally resilient. 


There are more DUNLOP TIRES in use 
to-day than all other makes combined. 
They cost nothing on a new wheel. 
Insist on name 3 wenere. 


sebecbsedsococoooscooosococeseoonoonaneel 


Catalogue free, from the 


American Dunlop Tire Co., 
504 W. 14th St., New York. 


Branches : 
CHICAGO. TORONTO. 
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aM ERICA'S FINEST 


DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO.” 


W Fi EEL 








CLEVELAND | 
BICYCLES & 


MAKE LIFE Betts S825 


' CATALOGVE ! FROM MAKERS 


HA LOZIER & @; CLEVELAND, O. 


*W YORK - BOSTON- DIHILADELDIVIA - SAN FRANCISCO 
PRONTO - LONDOWY - PARIS -HAMBURC. FS” ¥” S| 








Send 4c. postage for our booklet, 
“Shakespeare and the Bicycle,” 12 
illustrations in colors by F. OPPER, 
of “Puck” J #* * Sad 


i9 





Di. BWVitt LIKE A WATCH WK 


WORLD | 


a 
drips 


STERLING CYC E WORKS 4 


1ICAGO, ILI 
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ABOUT BICYCLE LAMPS 


ON’T you often wonder, when you see a street lamp giving forth its radiance 

unconcerned while the wind blows in great gusts, why the light doesn’t 
go out? 

It is because the lamp is made by the tubular system. 

' By this system, which is covered’ by patents, the 
air is carried downward through tubes and fed to the 
yor from below, causing an equable, continuous 

raft. 

It is the only way yet discovered by which a 
bright, steady light can be maintained out of doors 
when the wind blows. The trouble with all the 
bicycle lamps heretofore made has been that they 
would jar out on a rough road, or blow out. 

All the manufacturers have therefore been try- 
ing to make a bicycle lamp on this tubular system. 
We have succeeded. We have now a bicycle lamp 
Ly which will not blow out nor jar out; which throws a light 100 feet ahead of 

the wheel. It is called the DIAMOND. It is perfect. It sells for $3.00. 

We will send you, free for the asking, an tlustrated circular which tells all about 


it. We know something about lanterns. We make more of them than any other 
firm in.the United States. Write us. 





Cc. T. HAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Liberal Terms to Dealers. Rochester, N. Y. 


@WFoRD i The The Fire Ball 


The greatest novelty 


in Cycle Lamps 
Bie YC I E ‘Ss One piece of highly polished 
nickel, with no reflector, lens 


or oil well to get out of order. 


, , A front light and Fx 
a. eae danger signalinone, 
showing white front light, # 





reen sides and red back. 

urns ten hours; can’t blow ¥ 
out, and is an ornament to 

any wheel. Lightest lamp onthe 
Crawford oie is ae Qo everybody. market. Costs but $2.00, 
The 1897 machines are better than ever. If dealer does not have it, we 
Guaranteed for a year. CATALOGUE FREE. pei pha mab eo agg eee y 2 
THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. Send for Circular. _ 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. CYCLE DANGER SIGNAL CO., 107 Chambers St., New York 


“An Honest Wheel at an Honest Price. SUCH IS FASE 


SUNOL | Gf), 822-20 


initial ae } For Bicycles, Guns, Typewriters, Etc. 
efore buying a bicycle write for 
illustrated catalogue. Send 15 cents Cleans. Lubricates. Prevents Rust. 
for pack of Sunol playing cards— Ask your dealer forit. Sample bottle free. 
the 25 cents —, Send 2c. stamp for postage. 

The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
24 Long Street, Cleveland, 0. G. W. COLE & CO., (noom wm) 111 8 WAY, Ne Ye 


—= BICYCLE SPRINGS 48 BICYCLE WINGS 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT (2° 232285,. 


Terms: CASH with Order, or Sent C. O. D. 
Lee WRITE FOR CIRCULARS, —ecxx 


CRANDALL MACHINE CO, 
can. Goes GROTON, N. Y. 
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PRESERVER 


ON YOUR WHEEL 
THATS WHAT THE 


HARTFORD 


SINGLE TUBE TIRE 
iS. 


The HARTFORD RUBBERWoRKS ©! 
HARTFORD, CONN. -~-+++*U,S.A. 


NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO. 

















KALAMAZOO (CARRYCYCLE 
Just what it looks to be—the most comfortable WE UNDERSELL ALL! 





e in the world for an invalid to ride in. It will 
you to investigate it. The chair can be detached 
box put on for store delivery. The steering 

nism is a wonder. It is almost self-steering. 
We also manufact- 


ye Wins ure eighteen different 
y) — BP iliag styles of child's seats 
and parcel carriers for 
bicycles. Ask your 
dealer for Kalamazoo 
Carriers or write to us. 


ah BONN XK) 


G PARCEL CARRIER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


KALAMAZOO CYCLE CO., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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It give 


we ee 


the Boice Tire 


A single tube pneumatic tire that 
is absolutely 


PUNCTURE PROOF 


Will fit any rim. 


BOICE SPRING SADDLE 
The only Saddle with flexible 
pommel, Price $3.50, 
Send for Catalogues. 
BOICE MFG. CO. TOLEDO, 0. 
118 23d Street. 


we ee er either 


sa Light that’s White and Bright, 
And two cents is the 


cont per night. 


meted Ele ric Lights * $4.00 
Necktie I - tric I ights ei 1.50 
Edison El lectri ha: oe eee 1.00 
Battery Fan Mo aes ... 5.00 
Sewing- Machine Me eee 5.00 
$8 Medical Batterie i 90 
$100 Bicycles, best ‘ead 39. ao 
$1.25 Bic ycle Bells oe 55 
Electric Bells, fines st 30 
Dry Batteries, best ‘ - 30 


Discount to Seite 
Our Bicycle Electric Light is the 
best thing that ever happened 
Catalogues. free 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 
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Lee 


HIGHEST 








Strictly up to date. Every practical 


) ‘Wolff. American 
modern Idea used in thee construction, | —_ Duplex 


Large Balls and Bearings. Wy, 
Detachable Cranks. Patent Barrel Hubs, requir 74x Can be ridden by two persons ot 
ing but one oiling a season. Ball Holders in all Me her 
Bearings, whic h are absolutely ew proof. Ad- r\y eit er Sex without any know le dge 
justable Han Bars. _ Gaara iteed in every par- , . eRe. : ) 
ticular by ae oust se of established reputation. 7< of cycling. A favorite w ith elder \ 

Price, $80. %% persons and convalescents. 
iv 
Gothams . ee one and $50 Ne Write for our catalogue containing full descripti 
Duane, 28 in. de - +» $50 iN Handsome collapsible drinking-< up for 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, a S ner 


802 Broadway, N. ¥. a! — HL were. & oN Lid. va York Gy. 


n 


i 
| 
{ 





= 





Oo 





| Gana Publications on Spor 
A coonde : ne 


wooo 





the , 
is the acknowledged base-bal! aut 
of the world. Besides the new | 


a rules for 1897, it contains full sta 
eX Is V of all the leagues and college a 
4 ‘ tions, and half-tone portraits of th 

is y ing players of the country 


its the silage : = KR Price, postpaid, 10 cents 
of ‘frame that caenaiak an 
makes ee ~/)y THE ROCKY 

= : A MOUNTAINS 


: , By Lieut. J. A. 

THE Moss, Commander 

| 2sth Infantry Bicycle Corps, U. S. A. 

An interesting account of the trips of 

| the first bicycle corps organized in the 

army. Illustrated with handsome pict- 

| ures of Yellowstone Park and the 

-eoyv > ‘ } Rocky Mountains 

Price, postpaid, 10 cents ; 

-as good : as We 
= ay SPALDING’S ; 

its li am yg: p » OFFICIAL CYCLE GUIDE 

S dt . c. seiinttis Postpaid, 10 cents 


\ ? A —_ Should be read by all whe 
oF... \ \ Articles on training for long 
‘ = - short distance riding, touring 
ePrice { ] oy | ~ 
America CYCIC Mig U0.. hh & h \ i 
F EF B93 WABASH A 3 | . — 


} 
} 


ee 


climbing, coasting, car 
wheel, etc. 


Chirag 


AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO. 
241 Broadway, New York City 
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Practically Puncture-Proof > 


ia) 














NSIST upon having them on your wheels. Service and com- ds 
fort insured ata NO GREATER EXPENSE. o% 
Especially adapted to those who ride with their handle bars up, es 


a and to women who are unable to repair.tires. 


ey 
a) 


made by L, @. Chase & Co,_—_= i — ss 6 


70 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. ~ tte & % 


‘ t 
@ FRE Send us your address and name of this magazine and we wi nes tr FREE PHILA. q 
5 the popular sketch book ** Mr. Van Cycle’s Experience,"’ illustra 917 Arch St. a 


debebetre pebrebocebrcbetretrctetrctrcrebocbetretocbeboctebrcberebocbebretrcbebochetret hhh 





= me TALLY-HO 


hn iaitalae! 


¥ and Polished] ‘ ae wy THROWS A 
eee 


7 ~oae WAITE 
ey 35 STEADY 
! <oe LIGHT 
lll »~ 

= Burn — 
B Ker 0Sene a, } 
THE poRr 
vt 


|Lamps Stamped Never blow out 
‘ Never jar out [MPLEMENT 
M. B. Co All parts riveted COMPA NY 


* Barn 8 toro hours 3 
Look for M. B. Co. on the lamp you buy. If not 313-315 BROADWAY, « 


kept by nearest dealer, sent on receipt « of price by the 
manufac turers. 


MANHATTAN BRASS CO., New York and Chicago. FOR SA 
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e 
“There’s a Ric lhmond in the ficld.” 
nae 
Device, You can ride as easily over uneven 
is here surfaces as over a parlor floor on 


Cushion Frame Bicycle 


It absorbs vibration and destroys 
shocks. Ask us more about it. 





Richmond Bicycle Co., = Richmond, Ind, 


EASTERN BRANCH: j S Sen Street, 











THE GO-LIGHTLY KIND 


“We CROWNED CHIEF IN POPULAR APPROVAL 


ADVANCED EACH SEASON BEYOND THEIR 
ONLY RIVAL - THE “Swyona” OF THI 
YEAR BEFORE ***+* (CATALOGUE FREE 




















You Get the Profits 


of Dealers, Agents, Jobbers and Middlemen, by 
purchasing direct from the 


MANUFAGTURER 


No better wheels 
Reliable, 
made than the Gu i, 


HIGH GRADE WHEELS. 


9 stylish models: 4 heights of frames; beautiful 
finish; elegant equipments; attractive prices. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 


We ship anywhere for examination and pay express charges both 
ways if wheels are not as represented. Write for catalogue and discounts 


ACIIE CYCLE CO., P. O. Box H, Elkhart, Ind, 


in the handle, which is 
tifully transparent, ar 
ee _ ma _ 


and on reverse side your ~ ha ona ep Ba a or some 
ber of the family, or friends, ce ities, society 
emblems , machinery, live “stock, etc. 1 
is made of the best razor steel lad 
~ - hand-forged, tested, and warranted for ¢ 
months to be free from defects german 
SENATOR STYLE, 2 blades $r.20, 3 blades $1.60, 4 blades $1.85. silver tips and brass-lined. The workmanst 
led I udies’ 2 bl. knife 8oc., 3 bl. $1.25, Boys’ 2 bl. 75c., Carpenters’ 3 bl. $2.00. Texas,2 heavy bl.,$t.75. Razor, novelt 
guaranteed, $3.50. k. ach personal photo 25c. extra. Finest novelty om the avariet fe high: grade advertising. Send stamp “for 
ted. Cabinet photos from latest negative of Pres. McKinley, wife, and m ther, eac 


NO VELTY CUTL ERY co. 18 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio. 














R 
and 
octor T ing 
neumatic ddle etc. Send 10c. for catalog. Specialty of Half and One rater 
conforms to the laws of hygiene ent RACINE YACHT AND BOAT WORKS, Racine Junction, Wis. 


the anatomy of the human form. < 
Send for illustrated circular. S fb b D VEGETABLE A AND | FLOWER PLANTS, 
eRe Si o BS ~~ near G Sates 6 Soe Me. 184 oumem Pil as ratec a, wit 
tica 


HENRY A. DR A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
84 
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All out-doors 
is yours 


if in possession of a 


Will bring park and country, hill and dale at your command. 
POCO is the most complete, compact Camera to be 
had. Supplied with our peerless Poco shutter, and : 
other new and novel features. Step by step one 
goes a long way only to find the «‘acme’’ ina Poco. 


LIGHT «, COMPACT «, CONVENIENT " “ 
in weight. * in construction. ° to operate. "Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Rochester Camera S OEM OCHESTER, N.Y. 





ry 
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REVERSIBLE SWING BACK — ed Booklet—" White Macic” 

RISING AND SWING FRONT | ’ ur ustrat klet— ite Magic —Free— 
= es . oe ; discloses a new world of amusement and instruc- 
5x 7, fitted with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and P 

wo Double Holders, 60 rer, tion in the home, school, eburch, lodge and college— 

ost cttw, . . Ok Se yo 00 F _ a new form of refined social entertainment. 
Ca. ss Oreck Cee a "Doodiet. li reveals the secrets of Light Projection. It 
524%. 3 ae * : tells about the best Magic and 
Send he F ree Paneetains of $5 and $8 Cameras a " Optical Lanterns made anywhere— 


of al pane of comenne and all requisites outfits for all purposes, ra ing in 
alg Somers tee Free | purposes, ranging 


price from $18 to $1,500. 


= GLIMAX ORY PUITES, twists) QED "wetctonteiedy 


INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol 100 sheteaein ns, J. B. COLT & CO. 


80 practical articles on pl aden Bios now ready. 


Price, 75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 122 Nassau St., New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York. 











Photographic Violinist ‘Siseoe ot 


Questions with historical sketches of the old vy 


of Cremona and Brescia from 154¢ 
trated: with fac-simile labels, also a descrip 


Cheerfully answered Photo- tive list of old violins possessing the pure me 


low tone,and costing from $25.00 to $5,000. 


graphic wants satisfactorily may be had free. A formal Certificate of 


j ; ven SS acc es eacl li 
supplied. Photographic prices py ——e ies each violin. 
the lowest yet » Adams St., Chicago 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
pei, HARPER’S CATALOGUE 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, PRE 
A Gescriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to any 
Nos. 60 and 62 East Iith Street. iddress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


Send 2 1, a sampk 
containing about 





NOLE ga > pine, é rd 1, 25 Washing M 
Dish 1 $2; 1 $2 and $s; Gas Iror 
Agents wanted pt Fone Mfe. € @., BALTIMORE, MD 
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Bicycle 
Kodaks. 


$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $25,00. 


NOTHING SO FITS INTO THE PLEASURES 
OF BICYCLING AS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Pocket ‘thodaks, 
Cartridge ‘thodaks, 
Bullets and 

Bulls-Lyes 


are especially adapted to use awheel. They use our light-proof Film 
Cartridges and can therefore be 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 











a le i el 








They are the lightest and most compact cameras made, and with our 
perfected bicycle carrying cases are entirely out of the way yet instantly 
i available for use. 





i “ Bicycle Kodaks”’ is the title of a little booklet that tells all about them. Free 
by Jor the asking. 
fil 

' 


$2,853.00 in Prizes for EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Kodak Pictures, 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for “Prize Contest" 


‘4 . Circular. Rochester, N. » - 
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t All the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good Work, 
Easy Touch, etc., augmented by 
many Notable Improvements, 


cc 


inthe NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 


Standard Cypewriter. 


¢ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 
Se ee ee ee eh Co ee So ek Se 


LDA DAD PD 


eee DENSMO 


~ Best Things 

You don’t need a fountain pen. 

You need the fountain pen. 

We mean fountain pen— 

Not a cross between a stick and a 
squirt gun— 

Not an old thing fixed up— 

> Just ¢he fountain pen. 

> You buy it and be happy. 
You won't wender we call it ‘‘Ideal”’: 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 
Your money back if you do. 
Ask your dealer or 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


155 and 157 Broadway, New York. 
(5, "97 


Se 


Mention HarpeEr’s. 


SOCOCCoe —- CCC OCoeos 


rs 
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ADVERTISER 
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i CALIGRAPH 


‘Tt Outlasts Them All’ 


The No. 4 Model 


has the 


Lasting Quality 


which has made the 


Typewriter | 


famous. It also has 
many convenient and 
labor-saving improve- 
%, ments contributing 
to ease of op- 
eration. 


P mf , 
coer er enren: arverreeren wile) 


4S 





aad 


Send for 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


American Writing Machine Co. 


237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


CO 8 el 





y 
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Which is Now the Talk of the Typewriter 


R 


Ball-Bearing Type-Bar Joint 


‘ 
‘ 


World. 


a 


A ENLARGED. 





The type-bar joint has 
ten hatdened balls, five on 
each side of the pivot con- 
tained in a dust-proof case. 


We now make all Densmores with 
the TYPE-BARS SWINGING ON 
BALL BEARINGS, like those of 
bicycle wheels, as shown above. This 
prevents wear at the bearings, on which 
alignment durability chiefly de- 
pend. It marks an era in typewriter 
construction. 


and 


* | DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO.,316 Broadway,N.Y. 
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turned back. It is so with the Comptometer. 


28-page pamphlet sent on apblication. 


BRANCH OFPICE: 
54 Franklin Street, 
New York. 








The Measure of Progress 


Though it is difficult to make converts to a new method, if 
it is an improvement on the old, converts, once made, cannot be 


I One as familiar with the Comptometer as with the old way 
1 prefers the Comptometer every time; in fact, it is so much of 
{ an improvement on the old way of adding, multiplying, and 
i}, 


} dividing, as to be considered a necessity by those who have 
once used it. Will pay for itself over and over in any office. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
52 to 56 Illinois Street, 
_ CHICAGO. 






















































AUTOMATIC 





HAND 
REWRITING 


There’s a maddening tediousness about writing the same thing over and over again wi 
ink or typewriter. It's neec iless labor, too, now that there’s such a thing as the 


EDISON MIMEOCRAPH 


Invented by THOMAS A. EDISON 
It makes any number of /2 »pies « ss “ hand or typewritte n page at the rate of 1 
Anybody can operate it wi th spee d fro ym the sta It's clean, easily understood, and very ecor 


ENDORSED BY OVER 200,000 USERS. 
Send for catalogue and samples of work, 





A.B. DICK COMPANY, 152-154 Lake St., Chicago; 47 Nassau St., N. Y. 























































There’ s No Mistake 


when you see 
what you writ 


You can do so a 
time on the 

**Daugherty- 
Visible” 


And t 
I 


75.00, 


isas 


Catalogues and Machines on application to 


THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 


Locust Street, KITTANNING, PA. 





THIS ISA 


““MACEY” 


No. 212 DESK. 


pata t 
point 
the M 
pi Ri 


y+ 
al 

















_ N6™ ST. FIFTH AND LENOX AVES. NEW YORK. 








expense if not considered positively the best desk ever offered at s 
price. Send stamp for catalogue of Office and Library Furniture, ir 
| ing Office and Ladies’ Desks, Book-Cases, Easy-Chairs, and Couches 


| THE FRED MACEY CO., °°" Grand Rapids, Mich. 


turned 
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Blickensderfer 
Typewriting Machines 


Equal any of the high-priced machines in capacity and qual- 
Be. ity of work, and excel them in convenience. Practical, low- 
sa aes, priced, portable, key- 
No. 5. $35.00. board machines. Have 
letters and characters all on a type- wheel 
ighing less than one-quarter of an ounce. 


e@eernreneceaaeaeaearecn7oee-e 


No Ribbon. Writing always in sight 
Type interchangeable. Direct inking and printing 
Unequalled in manifolding power 
Acknowledged simplicity of construction 
Most durable machines made 
Weight only six pounds 


XKECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY: STAMFORD, CONN. Either Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
NEW YORK, 182 Broapway. CHICAGO, 195 LASALLE Sr. No. 7. $50.00. 


+--+ © -2-2-#-2-2-8-2-2-2-2-2-2-2-2-2-S-S-2-S-S-2-2-S-o-2- o-oo O-o-S-S-2-O-o-S-S-o-2-S-S-O-S-S-S-S-S-S-o-S-O-o-2-o-O-2-S-S-4-2-o 
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‘PEWRITER’S CHARM. | 


“ON Easy TOU 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions un- 

der the Government. ore than 2000 

appointments will be made in the Postal 

Service alone, for which examinations 

will be held in Jane and August in all 

cities. Particulars about all examinations 

(Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, 

Departmental, etc.), salaries, dates and — 

places fr-e if you mention Harper's Magazine, ._— 

National Correspondence Institute, 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg.,Washington, D.€. 


cvy TYPEWRITER 
ANY 

We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 


refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examination, 


y 2 TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 





Write us before buying. Send for illus- 
trated catalog of new and old machines, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *“* chitcaco.’” 
RITERS .Are. 


All the Standard } hines for ; a 

(HALF manufacturers’ prices. Full guarantee, 
Express charges id if this mediam mentioned. 
Privilege of Examination. Write for catalogue. 


epee ape px Sera ee , 202 LaSalle St. 
EASY TOUCH ¢ Six Typewriter Emporium, *°Sarcscs’ 
asx Fou GUS NEW AET CATALoeUE TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
. a ——_—— ona 102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
WE ll kinds of newspaper clippings and acquaintances’ names buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
$6 per hundred. Particulars for stamp. American News Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial, 
——ms “Clipping Co., Dept. E. W., Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 














If you could buy it right. 
We can sell you any of the standard 
makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


FOUR STORES § 1% Barclay St... New York; 156 Adams St., Chicago; 
( 38 Court Sq., Boston; 818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
89 
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Your Home Can Be | 
wy HH 
e made even more attractive and cheerful if you will aN 
%% use our FIREPLACE MANTELS, made of NW 
‘* ORNAMENTAL BRICK. Nothing can equal 4 


the soft, rich, and pleasing effects they give to a room. 
sy They are far better than other kinds, but still they 
rN don’t cost any more when completed. Those are 
‘4 strong points, and, furthermore, any good brick 
78 mason can set them up. Send for our Sketch Book 
24 containing 52 designs of various colors, costing from 
78 $12 upwards. 


d, Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., 
s; 40 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass, 


vi\y 


Se SS Ser 


en ee ee 
FAS AS IS IS 


ee ee to ee 
Si SUS SAS Cie CH Pd HS I Fieri wai Rise 


bE 











your own fireside 
iy an our colored pattern 
Rl ites better than at a store. 


We sel] ——e at Wholesale 


Prices, and make them up ready to lay. Our Book, giving 
full information, with large assortment of pattern pl: ates 
showing carpets in ac tual colors—sent free on request. We 
Pay the Freight. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET co. 
262-266 MARKET STREET CHICAGO 
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.— be Selected at. 


| Sent postpaid upon receipt of rocts. 


















( PATENTED ) 





is due to merit. 
It is the only low-priced tub that is 


STRICTLY 
SANITARY 


Graceful, indestructible, 
broad rim and connected wast 
and overflow, it is the perfect 
bath. 

Catalogue Free. 







Be sure you get the genuine 


Pwr arr nr re 





with this stamp at the head. 


Steel Zlad Bath Zo. of New York 


427 to 433 West 26th St. 


Patton's 
-House-Painting 
| Model 















AAS AAS AS ASL I cet raat acetic 


Patented. 


VAAN SEV AS SNAG 


shows how your house will actually 
look after it is painted. This model 
is easily changed into over 20,000 
artistic combinations of 
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Free of our agents. ‘‘How to Jnerca 
the Size of Your House with Paint 
mailed free. 


JAMES E. PATTON CoO. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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“Toilet So 
=) Is the result of many years of CareE- 
FUL AND CosTLy EXPERIMENTING, 
and is especially recommended to all 


who have DELICATE SKINS, hav- 
ing the Sort, HIEALinc Errect of. 


SWEET, RICH CREAM. 


In connection with this FREE 
Soap will be given away 
for a limited time only a beautiful 


Transparent _.°* 


Carefully packed 


Window with each dozen 


cakes of the soap 


Thermometer. <~ 


Any druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but, if un- 
able to obtain it for any reason, we will deliver to amy express 
office in the United States, all charges paid, a package of this Soap $128 12x 3 INCHES. 
(one dozen cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of $2.00. 


SAMPLE CAKE (full size) FIFTEEN CENTS, POST-PAID. 


Address Department A, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Manufacturers for over Half a Century of Williams’ Celebrated Shaving Soaps. 


; 


; 
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Prim Paint 


may do for clapboards, but its opaque coa " 
spoils the artistic effect of shingles, en 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


color the shingles (in soft, velvety moss-green, 
brown, and silver-gray tones) without hiding the 
wood-grain, and each shingle looks as if it grew 
that —. 50% cheaper than paint. 
Stained wood samples and sketches sent free on application. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 73 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 









Church & Jobson, Architects, Chicago, III. 














it was en y HARRISON who said : 
cheap coat makes a cheap man,’ 

The above mae applies as well to paints a1 
as to wearing apparel. A suburban house arti 
painted or stained presents a far more pleasing effect t! 
one treated without regard to color or surroundi: M 
make a study of the arrangement of artistic tombe ni 
of colors for exterior painting. Architects and ow: 
invited to send us their plans or photographs of bu 
and we will arrange combinations in harmony wi 
surroundings. 

Full particulars, catalogue, sample sheet of cok 
let of shingle pa free for the asking. 


LIQUID PAINTS, SHINGLE STAINS, ETC. 
EX-PRESIDENT BENJ. HARRISON’S COTTAGE Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Pectin king, Boiler Covering, 
6 





(of 2 oh xe NIK AREHT 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. Fire-proof Paint, Asbestos N cting and 
STAINED WITH H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO.’S SHINGLE STAIN Electrical Insulating “Materials. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO.§ .,,57,Maiden Lane, New-York. 
° ; Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 





*« SENSIBLE LOW- COST HOUSES, ” 1897 ( Gust issued), new and practical artistic 


designs for complete, comfortable, con- 
venient modern homes. Planned with everything a housekeeper wants, at low cost and w ith 
a style of their own. It shows pe rapectives and floor pl plans and gives complete descrip- 
tions and correct estimates. Price, $1: 00 by mail. “* Colonial Houses, *” $2.00 by mail, 
*“ Artistic One “Story Hous: ses,” Price, $2.00. *“* Low-Cost Stables,” Price, 50 cts. 
11LD & DEGOLL, hetiete, » 62 New St., New York. 


~HASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. 


Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocket-Book of Tables, Rules, and For- 
mulas pertaining to Mechanics, Mathematics, and Physics: including 
Areas, Squares, Cubes and Roots, &c.; Logarithms, Hydraulics 
Hydrodynamics, Steam and the Steam-Engine, Naval Architecture, 
Masonry, Steam-Vessels, Mills, &c.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, &c.: 
Orthography of Technical Words and Terms, &c., &c. By CHAS. H. 
HASWELL. Sixty-first Edition. 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $4.00. 

To the mechanic and the engineer it is simply in- 
dispensable, and it makes of itself a valuable library 
for them ; like their tools, it is something they need 
to have always at hand for use.—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser 

‘I cannot find words to express my admiration of 










the skill and industry displayed in producing | 
same. To you belongs the honor of having pres 
to the world a book containing more /ositiz 
mation than was ever before published. I could 
justice say more.”—LZxtract from a letter fro 
ERICSSON. 








Published by HARPER a BROTHERS, New York. 
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The Artistic American House 


is stained with 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 


either Moss Green, Dull Red, Brown, or Silver Gray. We 
study the harmony of colors. Send to us for sample boards 
and color plates showing exact reproductions 


== DEXTER BROTHERS, 61 Broad St., Boston. 


rhe following Firms act as our Agents: 





H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 West Randoly 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, Ne 
W. W. LAWRENCE & CoO., Pittsburg, Pa 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal 


nd St., Chicago, Ill. 








En EEE ee 


Helps. 


COREE E ROE 


If you are it ae to Build 


our Books of Designs and Plans will help you. They are 
filled with up-to-date Designs and home building ideas. 
u 
(1897) Beok ** Artistic Home Designs”’ 
shows many BEAUTIFUL HOMES, also designs for lay- 
= ing out, beautifying grounds, etc. Sent for 10 cents, if you 
= hame price of house you will build. 


= GEO. F. BARBER & co. +, 26 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


aucun Omi Lonne 
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OF FINEST WOODS PLAIN OR 
a ee 


ARQUET THICK OR THIN 
We have representatives 
and stocks of floors in 
the leading cities. Write 
for Prices & Book of Designs 


The Int ai - Maro 
Mire. apace NDIANAPOLIS, “IND. 


fei > Power LATHES. 


For Electrical and 
Experimental Work. 
For Gunsmiths and Tool 
Makers. For Bicycle repair 


work. For General Machine- 
Shop Work. 


trade-mark 
never leak, 
nstruction ; but it is necessary to call for 
pecifications if yo u would be free from such annoyances, 


TEBBINS MF6. CO., Brightwood, Mass. 


PARQUETRY Win. 6. Reid & Go 


Best Work. 
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FAUCET Sa 4 
a leaking 


All the F BBINS MM poor con- 
Faucet if of a5 ime EL LIA Ly 


= a fom power lathes made 
washers in struction. 
Christendom The Faucets 
t is unnecessary to yoo ds their « 
n your p slumbin 


W.F.& JOHN BARNES (0. 595 Ruby St., Rockford, 1] 
won't stop 
ed matter free 





pert Designs. Moderate Prices. 





bearing this | 


THEI 


Finish Floors 


with Liquid Granite, the 
best "Floor Finish” made. Quick 
drying, tough and durable. Write for 
finished ee Slline alla mrt 
esting pamphlets te about it. 
They will be sent you free, 

oy finishing or refinishing your 
homes, remember, BERRY BROTHERS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES produce the 
finest finish attainable on wood, 


If interested drop usa line, it will pay you. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 42 Pearl St 
CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
SAN FRANC 1SCO, ST. LOUIS, 
709 and i Front St. 
P nil ADE - PHI BALTIMORE, 
128 N, ‘Fourth St 22 East Lombard St. 


Sudmenvond main office, Detroit. 


252 Pearl St. 


04 N, Fourth St. 





d floors if 


cannot injure the finest hardwoa 


JOHNSON’S® 
PREPARED WAX 
It gives a beautiful polish and is the 
BEST PREPARATION 
POR THE PURPOSE. 








is used. 


ere ee we eae 


For sale by all paint and oil dealers. Ask for 
pamphlet aboot it. 


S. C. JOHNSON, RACINE, WIS. 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


















& 


BA 


end in view. 

We aim to produce the 
very best and highest 
grade of work from orig- 
inal drawings executed 
by draughtsmen who are 
thoroughly up-to-date in 
this branch of designing, and at a price consistent with high-class work. 

The agreement we enter into with our customers provides for the erection of work 
in cemetery — privilege is freely granted them to have any competent, disinterested 
person pass upon the strict fulfilment of our contract. 

Correspondents will greatly aid us in the selection of designs, estimating, etc., 
by approximating a price and giving the location of cemetery. 


THE THOMAS GRANITE CO., 
No. 96 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


Preserve Health and Youth 
Prevent Disease, Postpone Old Age 
by drinking water distilled by the 
Sanitary Still. Distilled water aer- 
ated with sterilized air isthe only 
absolutely pure water, En- 
dorsed by all physicians and 9,000,- 
Ralstonites. Every part easily 
cleaned, nothing to get out of 
order, simple as a tea-kettle. 
Fits on any gas. oil,wood or coal 
i, range. Four Styles, $10.00, 
$11.50, $13.50 and $15.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
=monevy refunded. Catalogue free. 
~ CUPRIGRAPH COMPANY 
417 Fort Dearborn Bldg. CHICAGO 


a a ae Half-tone engravings shown here 
BARRE. from time to time are merely sug- 
CLARK'S gestions; that they do not appeal to 

ISLAND, your taste does not signify our ina- 
= _— bility to do so with other and differ- 
Granites Sea ent styles. Our object in advertising 
Used. __-=wr=mi is to solicit correspondence with that 





For the Latest Information as to the Relief and Cure of 


ASTHMA = 
HAY FEVER 


Write to DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will 
















be sent to any address on receipt of Ten STERLING SILVER Toilet, Desk 
and Table. 


Cents in stamps. DANIEL LOW, Salem, Mass. 
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Durkee’s Salad Dressing 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD FOR PURITY FOR 29 YEARS. E. R. DURKEE & CO. WERE AWARDED 
THE WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL FOR SUPERIORITY TO ALL OTHERS FOR ALL THEIR CONDIMENTS 


Be : An unequalled mayonnaise 
Always Ready 4a for salads, cold meat, raw 
tomatoes, pickled salmon, 


Always Good a. mS etc. Always alike. ... 


Costing 2 c, plate 
only * of Salad 
PREPARED WITH EXTREME CARE FROM THE 


FRESHEST, PUREST, 
AND CHOICEST CONDIMENTS. 


Warranted to Keep Good for Years. 


For sale by all dealers in fine groceries. If your grocer does 
not keep it don’t let him sell you any other for his own profit; 


insist on his getting you the genuine. This, like all other good 


things, has imitators, always cheaper. 
Large Size, 50 cts.; Small Size, 25 cts. 


FREE Booklet, ** Salads; How to 
Make and Dress Them.’ 


htod lad for f 
SAMPLE, fersons, mailed for 10 cents. 


salad Dressing-snever accept any other, adi E. R. DURKEE & CO., ‘*° Wiater Sevest 


stands 


an object 

lesson 

in the science of 
‘ ‘ } ; al / (CARBONATED) 

brewing and bottling om I Always mene cpanel de- 

a perfect Ale. | 


licious, always pure and 
healthful. Sparkling, effer- 
* vescent,revivifying. A tem- 
; 144 f E a F perance drink for everybody. 
ways pe cone on 4 P :: 
! oe proper eaneas } ke, bss By Sold by all dealers by the bottle 
rever you get it; hence the ; fh } : ifs ar! Se F amy - cones es two dozen pints. 
4 ‘Sire ¥ - \ : b ip ae |. See that 28 and the signature 
t to drink when travelling by ¥ fi A nee . Chas. E. Hires Co.,are on each bottle. 
t or train. : Package of HIRES Rootbeer extract 
GE ot Oh ait ol 4, makes 5 gallons. Sold, as formerly, 
«¥ Se ike by all dealers. 

NO SEDIMENT ; mR aa THE CHARLES E. HIRES €0., 

( { 3 5 ee Philadelphia. 
ee 





C. H. EVANS & SONS, 
Established 1786. 


BREWERY AND BOTTLING WORKS, 





Hupson, - - - New YorK. 
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RSCAMBAREE 


A a 


C 0 okin b G a S Costs less than Cooking 

by Coal or Wood; 4 
and how much easier and quicker is the process. No smoke, no soot, no ashes or litter, 
no sweltering heat; a match builds the fire, a slight movement of the hand extinguishes it. 


Of course, much depends on the stove, and there is only one Gas Stove that combines 
the greatest economy with the highest efficiency and convenience. That’s the 





A Stove that’s made in “ the Largest 


and Best-Equipped Stove-Plant in ie r j {¢ él. 
the Worn.” .°.. 


7 cc qnendnaminaee.. Write for a copy of our ‘‘ Cooking by Gas.’’ An up-to-date 
Ss at pamphlet for up-to-date housekeepers. Contains a chapter of 
Choice Cooking Recipes. lease mention Harper's Magazine. 


li 


ci 
Detroit, Mich. DETROIT STOVE WORKS. Chicago, Ill. S 


Aes 
“The wind bloweth 
where it listeth,’’ 


and no man is more aware of this fact than he who 
depends upon a windmill or air-motor for his domes- ff 
tic water supply. It requires but little inquiry among 7@ 
architects and builders to learn that for a country (i 
residence or public building of any kind the form of ¥ 
water supply which is now superseding all others is a 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pump. 


They are almost automatic, require no skilled 
attention, and ave independent of wind 
weather—safe in the hands of the ordinary 
child. Our purchase of the extensive plants 
of the Rider Engine Co. and the Delamater 
Iron Works has greatly reduced the cost of 
manufacture and brings these pumps within , 
reach of the man of moderate means (some so 
low as $100). We shall be pleased to send 
descriptive catalogue “ H” on application. 


mma st | RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. (3.434 ¥ tS 


194 & 193 High St. , Boston 
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“SUMMER IN WINTER 


the just-right heat of a balmy day is always in your house if you use the proper 
heater. We offer the advantages of healthful heating, small expense, and no dirt. 
For the purpose of introducing our Furnaces and Boilers where they are not 
known we will sell at 


WHOLESALE 


price one furnace or boiler to the person first ordering from such a place, and will 


DONATE 25 Per Cent 


of the net price as a premium on first order. This will save the buyer 


$25.00 to $100.00 


according to size bought. Our CATALOG, giving ful! details of our heaters, is 
furnished FREE, and a net price on heaters will be given, delivered at any sta 
tion in the United States. Our Furnaces and Boilers are high-grade heaters ; 
have been made for the past 12 years; thousands are in use, and they are speci 
fied by the leading architects and heating engineers throughout the country. 
3 State whether Boiler or Furnace is wanted. ¢ 
* OUR RATING: Bradstreet’s, Highest Credit. 
3 Dunn’s, Highest Credit. GIBLUN & CO., 
J. W. Ealy Co., Highest Credit. Utica, N. Y. 


SLOSS ASAE AY SSS AELE LS AEALLS LS b> SASas Z| 


THE NEW ROCHESTER LAMP | 
Standard of the World | 


No other lamp is “ just as good.” All 
imitations lack the peculiar merits of the 
genuine. Avoid them. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. We will send this beautiful 
30-candle- power Lamp (No. 4011) 
complete with shade, neatly packed, 
for $1.50 (purchaser to pay delivery 
charges outside Greater New York). 
3000 other styles. Address Dept. H. 


The Rochester Lamp Co. 
42 Park Place & 37 Barclay St., N.Y. ‘ 
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Radiator Valves 


If you want a valve that will always work,one 
that will not stick or bind, or leak through the 


Stuffing sox, insist on having JENKINS | 2 WHAT USERS SAY: 


OS’. ‘They are absolutely tight under 
any and all circumstances. Cost no more than nant Doric pelle oe — "7 wo seg ng October is @ 

~— , 2 i perfect success." — JAMES . AYNES, Bangor, Me. 
a any of the imitations. “I would advise any one who intends to put a heater in their 
house to select the Gurney Hot Water Heater.” — WM. B. 

JENKINS BROS., HALSTED, Rye, N Y. ' y 
: ry Fy “T have the best steam-heating boiler on earth.” — WALLACE 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. WuHee eR, Fairmount, Neb 

ieemeie = ages “The Gurney Boiler and Radiators give me the best service I 
4 








3c. to 50c. a roll. Send could possibly expect, and with very little care.” — Mrs. L. / 
8 cts. for 100 fine samples. CRANE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
$1 will buy handsome paper “ Your boiler has given the very best of satisfaction from start to 

oe and border fora large room. finish.” — W. J. EMERSON, Brookline, Mass. 

THOS, J. MY ERS, 1206 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for handsome pamphlet ‘‘ How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 

URNEY ER MF 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE ‘ pong demaling mabe 
5 163 Franklin St., Cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 




















IMPERIAL PORCELAIN »% 
2% ot gt ROLL-RIM BATHS. 


tine appearance, durability, and perfection from a 
tary standpoint are all combined in these goods. 
ey entail no labor, scouring, or burnishing, requir- 
merely to be wiped out with a sponge to be 
ighly clean. 

i Porcelain Ware, with its substantial 
kness, fine glaze, and beautiful appearance, is 
deal material for Sanitary appliances. Our re- 

prices bring the cost of Porcelain goods toa 
re at which they can be advantageously used in 
ne and moderate- priced dwellings; also in hos- 
S, etc. 


Saths, $52.00 and upward; Sinks, $4.75 and 
upward; Wash Tubs, $12.00 and upward. 








erested parties are invited to examine these and / . a = 
r sanitary appliances at our showrooms. Illus- - — HES LMOTT IRON WORKS NY Bee 
d Price-list mailed on application. Copyright,’95,by THE J.L.MOTT IRONWORKS. Design No. 12. Reduced cut.P! 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 84 to 90 Beekman St., New York. 
311-313 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 332-334 Boylston St., Boston. Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis. Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 
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“The Nearest Thing 
To An Idea 
Is a Question” 





For instance, take a business man who con- 





ceives the not uncommon idea that news- 
paper advertising is a good thing; the next 
step should be a question as to how it can be 
made a good thing for him. Without this 
question the idea is useless, for, as Emerson 
said, ideas must be worked out by brains and 
hands or they are no better than dreams. 


For twenty-eight years we have been working 
out newspaper-advertising ideas. Many ex- 
perienced brains and hands are here to practi- 
cally answer the questions that must be settled 
if such ideas are to be of any real value. 





Have you any newspaper-advertising ideas > 
or any questions? If so, we would be glad 
to hear from you. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising . . . . . Miagazine Advertising 
Philadelphia. 


100 





HARPER’: 


lood 
Humors 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, or blotchy, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, from infancy to age, speedily cured by 
warm baths with CuTIcURA Soap, gentle anoint- 
ings with CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and mild doses of CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


Re 1 throughout the zm. Potrer D. arp C. Corp., Sole 
Boston. ag” ** How to Cure Every Blood Humor,” # free. 


FACE HUMORS Falling Hairand Baby Blemishes cured 


CHILDREN 


a 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL 
PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARRHGA. 
part of the world. 


Twenty -five Cents a Bottle. 
I 
3 zim 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, 2ric0m5 <b 
TRIESTE 
DEA Our INVISIB Cushions help when 
as glasseshelD eves. BNGPain Whispers heard 


Send to F. Hiseox €o., 858 Broadway, N.Y., for Book and Proofs FREE 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Ten Cents it in stamps. 


T Blair’ S Fills, 


Great English Remedy for 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists, or 224 William St., New Yor 
~w wee Veo 


10] 








NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED Serenity 








S MAGAZINE 


} ‘Getetingl FP EE patient 


ADVERTISER. 











Sold by druggists in every | 
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Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


An establishment for the accommodation of in- 
valids, where rest, recreation and restoration to % 
s health may be gained under skilled medical care. 
2 From its location alone, The Glen Springs is a+ 
* Sanitarium. It is situated in a country famed for ‘ 
.its great natural beauty, its dry and equable 
: climate, its freedom from malaria and hay-fever, 
and its mineral springs, equal as remedial agents 
, to the famous springs of France and Germany. , 
* These are utilized and applied after the most § 
‘approved methods now in vogue on the Conti- ‘ 
. nent of Europe. 
» These natural advantages are supplemented * 
; by a complete equipment ofall modern appliances § 
for the treatment of cases not amenable to, 
} ordinary medication. 


J 


‘ 
Hot Neptune Brine and Carbonated ‘ 


Neptune Brine Baths as given at the : 
celebrated Neuheim Baths, for Gout, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
diseases of the Nervous System, and 
of the Heart and Kidneys, Also 
Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, 
Electro-Brine Baths, Vacuum Treat- 
; ment, Massage, Electricity in every 
; form, Dr. Taylor’s Swedish Move- 
: ments, etc. 
) 


The Glen Springs is a hotel of the first class, 
with a corps of skilled physicians constantly at 
the service of the guests. Golf links, tennis § 
courts, bowling alleys, horse and bicycle livery | 
attached. Send for illustrated book. 


WM, E. LEFFINGWELL, Mgr., 


fou Watkins, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Disintegrates, Breaks Down, and Eliminates Stone of the Kidneys or 
Bladder, Both Uric Acid and Phosphatic Formations. Its 
Value in Bright’s Disease, Gout, etc. 





Sr 


ANALYSIS AND REPORT OF 


Dr. A. GABRIEL POUCHET 


Professor of Pharmacology and Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 
Director of the Laboratory of the Consulting Committee of 
Public Hygiene of France. 


Dr. Pouchet in express terms advises the use of 
Buffalo Lithia Water. 


Pakis, February 12, 1897 

‘‘The collections of disintegrated or broken down 
vesical or renal calculi, which form the subject of the { 
lowing analysis and researches, were sent me by Doctor Edw 
Chambers Laird, resident physician Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Virginia, U.S.A. They were discharged by different 
patients after the use of the mineral water of Buffalo 
Lithia Spring No. 2 for a variable time. 

**] advise here from the experience of Doctor Laird 
the use of this mineral water, which has had with him 
a happy influence on the disintegration of the calculi 
and their elimination. It is to demonstrate this that 
he has requested me to make this analysis. 

‘*The collections of the disintegrated calculi submitt: 
to my examination were eight in number. A fragment 
each collection has been reproduced by photographs, which 
designated by the same letters of the alphabet as the analysis 
here following : 


- ae ae, 





(Specimen of Calculi “‘A’’ magnified 13 diam.) 





(SPECIMEN OF CALCULI ‘‘ A” MAGNIFIED I3 DIAMETERS.) Ne amie 


These disintegrated renal calculi are very numerous, 
and present themselves in the forms of grains of various sizes 
(from that of the size of a pin to that of a pea) of reddish-yel- 
low color, very hard, and nucleus in the centre. They are thus 
composed: Urate of ammonia—for the greater part; free uric 
acid — small quantity; carbonate of ammonia and magnesia— 
small quantity. 


(CALcuLUS ‘‘B” MAGNIFIED 20 DIAMETERS. ) 


_ This disintegrated vesical calculus presents itself in 
the form of many fragments of a granular aspect of a gray 
ish-white color They are easily broken, and the contexture of 
the fragments shows that thev are porous throughout, Chemical 
composition: Urate of ammonia—for the greater part; carbon- 
ate of ammonia and magnesia—in small quantity. (Calculus “ B” magnified 20 diameters.) 
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(CALCULUS ‘‘C” MAGNIFIED 30 DIAMETERS.) 
Vesical calculus reduced to crystalline powder, 
granular, of a grayish- white color, rather friable. Chemical 
composition; Phosphate of ammonia and magnesia—for the 
greater part; carbonate of lime—small quantity; oxalate of 
lime—very small quantity. 


(CaLcuLus ‘‘D” MAGNIFIED 7 DIAMETERS.) 
Vesical calculus thoroughly disintegrated, frag- 
ments many and angular, granular aspect, of a rather fragile 
consistence, of a grayish - white color, Chemical composition 
Bicalcic phosphate—for the greater part (fusible directly to the 
blow-pipe) ; oxalate of lime — small quantity; carbonate of 
ammonia and magnesia—small quantity ; xanthine—very small 
quantity. 
(Calculus “‘ C ’’ magnified 30 diameters.) (CALCULUS ‘‘H” MAGNIFIED 8 DIAMETERS.) 
Crystalline mass, mulberry aspect, marked disintegration 
of the surface, grayish-yellow color, rather easily broken. Chem 
ical composition : Oxalate of lime—for nearly the whole part. 
(Signed) A. GABRIEL POUCHET 
(A portion of report omitted for lack of space.) 


According to distinguished Medical authority Uric 
Acid Poisoning shows itself in Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, Stone of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Herpetiform Neu- 
ralgic Affections, Nervous Prostration, Nervous Irri- 
tability, Nervous Asthma, Nervous Headache, cases of 
Mental Depression, and in certain forms of Dyspepsia 
and Eczema. 


(Calculus “ D ” initia 7 = ara BUFFALO LITHIA WATER dissolve sa nd 
. washes out of the system Uric Acid deposit, and is 
Nature’s own specific for these and all troubles of 
Uric Acid origin. 
Taken as a common beverage or table water it 
acts as a preventive of Uric Acid deposit and of the 
distressing maladies caused by such deposit. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on 
application. 


(Calculus “ H” aia diameters.) PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Skin Diseases, + 


Pimples, 
Eczema, 
Tetter,Acne 


Are permanently cured 
by 


Sulphume 


Price $1, express prepaid 
SULPHUME is pure sul- 

phur in liquid 
form,—a new chemical discov- 
ery, Sulphur heretofore was 
considered insoluble. Sul- 
phume when taken internally, 
and applied as a lotion, will 
cure any skin disease man- 
kind is heir to. 


SULPHUR BATHS can 





impure Blood, 
Weak Kidneys 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, 

Vesical and 
Renal Stones 


are quickly relieved and 
absolutely cured by 


SULPHUME-SPECIAL 


Price $2.00, express prepaid 
SULPHUME SOAP is the 


only soap in the world made with 
be taken at home, having liquefied sulphur, That is why it 
all the advantages (and tetheonly genuine Sulphur Soap 
more) of the most famous Sul- 
RE LOE IN Oe A TIE EEE 


phur Springs. One bottle of 


It has no equal for the toilet and 


Sulphume. makes 12 strong i# a glass of water makes a delightful and healthful the bath. Price per box, (3 cakes) 


sulphur baths, 


drink of Sulphur water—Nature’s Great 
Blood Purifier. 


75 cts., express prepaid. One cake 
for trial, mailedon receipt of 25cts 


ALL intelligent people know what valuable remedial properties sulphur possesses, but FEW realize what wonderful 
cures are effected by liquid sulphur, Sulphume. Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat, 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and tells all about Sulphume, SENT FREE, 
Shall we send you this book ? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, nee Marine ) Batting, CHICAGO. 


Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot 








MENNEN’S 8BorATED TALEO 
Fr why TOILET POWDER 


Approved by Mighest Medical 
Authorities for the use of 


infants and adults. a 


is the original, others are imitations 
and liable to do harm. 

Positive relief for all affec 
tions of the =, Delightful 
after shaving. ‘Take no sub- 








GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 
SES SSS 

. . 
Gpidiers, Sailors, Smokers ; 
Enjoy using ARNICA TOOTH SOAP, 
It is so cooling and cleansing. Do you use it? If not 


try this —_— antiseptic dentifrice, 25¢., all drug, ad 
or or by mai Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHI ICA 


‘HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will 
be sent to any address on receipt ot Ten 
Cents in stamps. 

An editor writes: TOKOLOGY should be in | 


the hands of every woman. It is unequaled in | 
its practical scientific advice to women. 


titute. Sold by d iled f 
ok “com * Wales We paner.  Bamotes FREE 




















Matvina CREAM 


r Beantifying the Com AM 
Renmakl all Freckt kles, T: Tan Bund burn, Pim iver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not i. —y Xan 
ing all blemishes, and f.eirmanently aortoring the com- 


plexion to its in 
biatvjwaionnivee’s Soke | Pro Prof. faba 





xe «© Tt KH HB 
* Kkxmous. * 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap but first- 
class fiction, nistory, biography and general literature 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York, is famous 
In the Franklin Square Song Collection the publishers 
have applied this idea to music, giving for fifty cents in 
each number what would otherwise cost many dollars. 
The music is of the choicest, and the selections have 
been made with care and taste.—Defroit Post. 





Eight Numbers. Price, 50 cents each; Cloth, $1.00. Ad 
dress the Publishers as above for full contents of the Several 
Numbers thus far issued, with Specimen Pages of Songs for 
School and Home, sent w ithout cost. 





Mrs. L. N. 7 writes: “If I knew I was : to be the mother of 
innumerable children it would have no terrors for je so 
| great is my confidence in the science of TOKOLOGY.’ 


TOKOLOG 


A complete health guide by 
ALIcE B. STOCKHAM, M. D., in 
practice over twenty- -five years. 
Best Terms to Agents. 

Sample pages free. 
PREPAID, MOR. $2.75. CLO.$2.25. 






ALICE B.S TOCKHAM & co., 22727 Madison St., Chicagos 
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Blindness Prevented! 


There Should be no Waiting to be Blind. 


The Absorption Treatment a Heaven-sent Blessing to Those Upon Whom 
Blindness is Approaching. 


The Rev. S. M. Haskins, D.D., Rector of St. Marks, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: —‘* The 
first Sunday after I came home I read the Gospel from the Chancel, then I called the atten- 
tion of the Congregation to the fact that it was the first time 
they had heard me read it for three months, and I assured 
them that I felt truly thankful we had such an institution as 
yours in this country. It was already calling down the 
blessings of thousands upon your head. I hoped that 
everyone afflicted with diseased eyes would visit your Insti- 
tution. I enjoyed my stay at the Sanitarium. Everything 
is done for comfort and pleasure.”’ 

The Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans, La., § 
writes an investigator regarding the above treatment: | 
‘Almost by every mail I receive letters of inquiry as to my 
experience of the treatment of my eyes. His theory is 
rational, based upon the self-restoring power of nature her- 
seit. Medicine cures only by rousing a peccant organ to 
the performance of its duty, when disease is thrown off and 
the patient recovers. The eye, he thinks, should form no 
exception. His aim, therefore, is to stimulate the eye, pro- 
mote its secretions and increase the circulation thus revital- 
izing the eye and enabling it to fulfil its functions, it throws 

ac Ys . . . E, H, BEMIS, 
off all the troubles and repairs its own waste. His method pyp spectarist,—oriGINATOR OF THE 
is simple, safe, in no way unpleasant, without disfigure- ABSORPTION TREATMENT. 


ment.” In the photo-engraving many will recog 
nize E. H. Bemis, the noted eye specialist, 


The Cause of Impaired Vision oe originator of the Absorption Treatment. 


his is an exact reproduction of a paipting 

. a presented by Mr. Nelson Cook, the famous 

ea « and Diseased Eyes Explained. oe painter, who painted this portrait, 
1s masterpiece, upon recovering pe eve 


Pamphlet Free Explaining Treatment at home and at = §i#h!- Mr. Cook was past So years of age, 
lind in one eye and nearly soin the other, 


The Bemis Eye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N. Y. with cataracts complicated by paralysis. 


A. B. Colvin, Treas. of the State of New York, 
and a resident of Glens Falls, writes : 


.. The history of this insti- 
tution and its advance by marvelous 
strides is well known to all of us. It 
has been one of the most remarkable 
and successful projects ever essayed 
in Glens Falls. The entire credit be- 
longs to Edward H. Bemis, the eye 
specialist, whose success has been 
well-nigh miraculous, and remarkable 
ability in his field of labor and won- 
derful energy have brought aboutethe 
results so familiar, not only to residents of Glens Falls, but to hundreds, perhaps better thou- 
sands, of afflicted ones all over the United States and in many foreign lands. May the work 
which is benefiting all of us continue, and God speed him... .” 
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TWO OF THE SEVEN BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH THE BEMIS EYE SANI- 
TARIUM, WHICH IS THE LEADING INSTITUTION IN AMERICA. 
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| <_atii/eces: OXYDONOR 


w 

Vigorous Health 
From the Air, by the 
Use of the Oxydonor 








2 
sibel Raiagapieiss 


Any intelligent child can by self-treat 
ment with the OXYDONOR easily, quick 
ly, certainly, and without cost or medicine 
during sleep, obtain the most vigorous 
health, from almost any condition and any 
disease, by the use of the OXYDONOR. 
It is as simple as breathing. 

; The above illustration shows form and manner of applying this life-saving, simpk 
i instrument. It generates a strong affinity for OXYGEN in the human body, which 
4 causes the Oxygen of the air to be rapidly absorbed. Rapid absorption of Oxygen 
proves self-sufficient to produce all above results. 

A million and a half of the most intelligent of all classes of educated persons in all 
countries now depend on the OXYDONOR exclusively for health under all circum- 
stances, and would have no other means. Each OXYDONOR is guaranteed, in the 
sum of one thousand dollars, to be capable of causing the cure of any disease at any 
reasonable stage in the manner above stated. Book of particulars, and a book of Grate- 


(Trade Mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) 


yaa > 








a ful Reports from users of the OXYDONOR, and price-list, sent free to any address. 
if hg Rev. Cuas. J. Buptone, AsHaway, R. I, says: “I have used Oxydonor ‘ Victory’ for several years past and with the 
most beneficial results. I recc ymmend its use to all brain workers especially. You may use the above statement in any manner 
you desire.” 
DR. H. SANCHE & CO., 
261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich 
i The Berkshire Hills 
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“| greatly prefer the 
Electropoise to any 4 
and all agencies for ; 
the cure of the sick 
of which | have any 
knowledge.” 


C. COLEGROVE, M.D., Y An Institution for the 


| 











: Holland, N. Y. | Scientific Treatment of 
z 
r} | CANCER 
¢ | Tumors, and all forms of 
i Malignant Growths, 
16 | 
+ | WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE q 
j We have never failed to effect a permanent cure S 
- | where we have had a reasonable opportunity for a 
1, PRICE oat by mail (free) to any address, telling all treatment. e 
%1O* ut th is self-apphed oxygen remedy, and Book and Circulars giving a description of our San- re 
Y : | why it often cures cases pronounced “incurable.” atorium and Treatment, with terms and references, ‘ 
i Moctretitration Co., 1122 BDdway, N. ¥. Free. Address 
\ | wh DRS. W. ‘E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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‘SIMPLE Sea 
{ROCESS il 


+ —the making of 
F Of Good soup. Sia 
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Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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Extract ° BEEF 3 


The rest is easy and the result is always a 3 


delicious. appetizing and nutritious soup. § 


Our little book, “Culinary Wrinkles’ fells many other ways in which : 
the Extract may be used to advantage. Ir is mailed free by ¥ 
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Of course it’s PEARS’. 


«Why yes, dear; don’t you know it’s simply 
lovely to bathe your face, neck, and arms with Pears’ 
Soap, and rinse off with clear water? It freshens the 
skin and makes the clearest and loveliest complexion in 


the world. Try it, and I know you will fall in love 
with Pears’.” 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for PEARS’ which are dangerous—be sure 


you get PEARS’, 
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NY reference to pine- 

trees recalls their re- 

freshing and wholesome 
influence. 

So it is with 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
Its pine-tar quality inspires 
confidence in its hygienic 
effects, while continued use 
reveals a unique combina- 
tion of qualities, and it is 
found to be wholesome and 
refreshing. It soothes while 
cleansing; it is emollient, 
antiseptic, and a safeguard 
against contagion. 





PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


is unrivalled for 
BATHING, 
SHAMPOOING, and 
NURSERY PURPOSES. 
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@® Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure. 














|} } fe] Delicious. 
| eee Nutritious. 
| COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP | 
Be sure that you get . 
genuine article, made a’ 
Absolutely Pure. | 
Celebrated for its great leavening strength and DORCHESTER, BASS, 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum 
: and all forms of adulteration common to the cheap By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
brands. Established 1780 





| 
| ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








Divide a cake 
with a stout thread 
and you have Two 
| perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient 


size for os toilet. Ferris’ Waist 





Mothers Appreciate 


20 26 AR 














| FOR BOYS | 
‘ " \ 
; 7 hs 2 Constructed on new principles. Buttons won't 
ot )) FLosTs > pull off. Button-holes won’t tear out. Elastic 
yi. suspenders, readily removed, simple, durable. 
ei Hose support with each waist. Best material | 
ft “ ® throughout. 50c. each. Forsale by leading retailers. | 
. THe Peale ity aliONy Oueti. 














